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The purpose of this course Is to present a basic, general overview of the 
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SUBSISTENCE SPiECIAOST HANDBOOK 



PREFACE 



The primary purpose of this self-paced, non-resident course is to present ai^ic, general overview of the duties 
of a THIRD CLASS SUBSISTENCE SPECIALIST, The course provides b^c information necessary to per- 
form food preparation and food service tasks, utilizing various types of food sehdce equipment and utensils. It 
is specifically designed for nonrated Coast Guard personnel striking for subsistence specialist. The course con- 
tent is based on Class **A" School curriculum and on the Enlisted Qualifications ManU^ (CG-311). 



IMPORTANT NOTE: This text has been.compUed for TRAINING 
ONLY. It should NOT b§ used in lieu of official directives or publica- 
tions. The text information is current according to the bibliographic 
references cited. You shpuld, , however, remember that it is, YOUR re- 
sponsibility to keep abreast of the latest professional infprmation avail- 
able for your rate. 



This text provides basic information on: 

ft • ■ 

,(1) Sanitation and Safety " " 

(2) Food Service Utensils and Equipment ' 

(3) Food Preparation • ^ 

(a) Armed Forces Recipe Service (AFRS) . • , 

(b) Meat / v 

(c) Poultry and Seafood * ^ - . ^ 

(d) Cooking Procedures for Meat, Poultry, and Seafood; Carving Procedures and Carving Tools ' 

(e) Vegetables and Fruits; Soups, Salads, S^iuces, and Gravies 

(f) Sandwiches, Desserts, and Beverages ^ 

*> ' 

(4) Services, " ■ \ ' ' 

At the end of the text, you are also provided with a glossary of terms which is particularly applicable to the 
SS rate. ^ * 



Each assignment in this text is divided into three basic parts: 

(1) The reading assignment and objectives to be mastered. ^ 

(2) The reading material. 

(3) The self-quiz with accompanying answers and ^ext references, Answ.ers are located on the page(s) 
immediately foUovrtng the quizzes. 

^ As an ^dded reinforcement, you are provided with a cumulative self-quiz at the end of the entire text. 



The stated objectives for each assignment should lead you in the right direction for study purposes. The 
self -quizzes are aU specifically designed to test your mastery of these objectives. The quizzes allow you to score 
yourseff oh your perf onuance. If properly utilized, these quizzes will greatly aid you in preparing for your 
End-of -Course Test and your Servicewide Exam. 

Your success in a course of this type depends entirely upon YOU and YOUR' determination to achieve. 

SWE STUDY SUGGESTION: Servicewide exam questions for your rate and pay grade are based on the 
Profe^ional and Military Requirements sections of the Enlisted Qualifications MUnual (CG-311). If you use 
the references listed in this text and consult the CG-311, you should have gbod information for review when 
you prepare for your servicewide exam. ^ • 

This course is only one part-of the total Cpaist Guard training program. By its very nature, it can take you 
only part of the way to a training goal. Practical experience, schools, selected reading, and the desire to accom- 
phsh are also necessary to round but a successful training program. 



STUDY 




Want to INCREASE your 



TEST PROFlCBENClY? 



If so, then . . . . 



F 
O 
L 
L 




W 




II 
III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII, 

IX. 



Set aside a DAILY period for STUDY in a quiet spot. 
DECIDE 

• How much time you will spend per study period 

• What approach you are going to use when studying in order to "get the most out 
of it" ... . are you going to OUTLINE, TAKE NOTES, or UNDERUNE and 
MAKE NOTES in the MARGINS 

CONSroER these things, and then DECffiE which method(s) BEST suit YOU. 

Have only one thing to concentrate on at this time .... your course. . 

Work in SHORT PERIODST. Each reading assignment, its objectives, and its lesson quiz 
are designed for a comfortable study period wi^ YOU, the student, in mind. 

READ your OBJECTIVES FmST. > 

When you READ your ASSIGNMENT, ASK yourself frequent QUESTIONS about the 
material, and try to put what you Ve read into your own words. 

If you have someone with whom to DISCUSS what you have read, it will give you an 
added REINFORCEment in le?miing and RfiTAINing the assignment content. 

Use your self-QUIZ items as a tool to see how well you accomplished the objectives of 
the reading assignments. At this point, you will have reinforced each important point at 
least three times-through the objectives, reading assignments, and self-quizzes. 

Each self-quiz item is designed to specifically test one of the objectives 
in the reading assignment; therefore, re-read materiatfor any quiz item 
that you answered incorrectly or that you feel you do not understand. 

Now, REVIEW your notes, underlined material, and all quizzes, and 
you will be ready to pass the Endrof-Course Test. Your test will cover 
'the following topics: 



a. Sanitation and Safety 

b. Food Service Utensils and Equipment 

c. Food Preparation 
Services 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #1 

"Sanitation tod Safety " 



Pages 1-3 through 1-17 



OBJECTIVES 

After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

1. Cite 10 methods for promoting good personal hygiene. . ^ 

2. Explain what factor pauses 95% of the sanitation failures. 

3. Explain why steel wool should not be used in the galley for cleaning purposes. 

4. Describe the two-pan method for cleaning. 

5. Describe manual dishwashing procedures. 

6. Cite an official publication which gives specific instructions for both hand and machine 
dishwashing procedures. 

7. Explain the cleaning processes for: ^ 

(a) ^Tables 

(b) Chairs 

(c) Benches 

(d) Bulkheads 
* (e) Overheads 

(f) Stainless s^eel surfaces 

(g) Decks 

\ 8. Cite five precautions you should exercise when you prepare and serve food in order to 
I prevent the occurrence of food-borne illnesses. 

9. Describe the methods for disposing of food refuse. 

10. Describe the subsistence specialist's role in insect and rodent control. 

11. Explain who is primarily responsible for ridding a food facility of insects and rodents. 

12. Cite instances when molds, yeasts, and bacteria are helpful and when they are destructive in 
foods. 

13. Cite four methods of controlling food deterioration. 

14. Explain why you should not mix mayonjiaise and cooked salad dressings with other foods 
until just prior to service. 



15. Explain Heimlich*s technique to counteract choking. 
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OBJECTIVES (Continued) 

16. Cite modes of transmission and methods for preventing: 

(a) Staphylococcal food poisoning 

(b) Botulism 

(c) SalmoneUosis 

(d) Streptococcal food-borne infections^*-^ 

(e) Amoebic dysentery 
(0 Trichinosis 

(g) Infectious hepatitis 

17 Cite four classes of fires and describe extinguishing procedures for each. 

18. Describe the benefits of a CO, fire extinguisher. 

19. Cite five "Safety Do's." 

20. Cite eight "Safety Dont's." 

21. Cite five causes for food-borne illnesses. 



SANITATION AND SAFETY 



INTRODUCTION 



Before you can step into a food-preparation/ 
food service facility and actually begin cooking, you 
should learn certain basic facts concerning SANITA- 
TION AND SAFETY. All aspects of cooking MUST 
contain these two very necessary elements. 

You will notice throughout this Htodbook that 
CLEANLINESS AND SAFETY ^e an integral part 
of the total food-preparation /food-service process, 

PERSONAL HYGIENE 

Since many disease^ausing organisms are trans- 
mitted by food-service personnel, one of the primary 
considerations in any tood-preparation/ food-service 
facility should be that of personal hygiene. 

To promote good personal hygiene, you as an SS 
should: 

( 1) Be TOTALLY physically clean. 

(2) ALWAYS wear clean garments when you 
work in food- preparation/ food-service areas. 

(3) ALWAYS wear a cap or a hair net which 
completely covers your hair (this is to keep 
hair from falling into food). 

(4) ALWAYS be clean shaven (a NEATLY - 
trimmed moustache, however, is permissible). 

(5) ALWAYS keep your fingernails trimmed 
short and keep them clean. 

(6) ALWAYS wash your hands BEFORE you 
handle any foods. 

(7) ALWAYS wash your hands AFTER you 
handle raw foods. 

(8) ALWAYS wash your hands AFTER using 
toilet facilities or after blowing your nose. 

(9) NOT smoke in food-preparation /food- 
service areas; the reason for this is that 
when you handle cigarettes^ pipes, or 
cigars, you can transmit bacteria which 
might be present in your saliva. 



(10) Handle dishes, gTasses, and eating uten- 
sils by siufaces that will not be used for 
food or which will not be placed in others' 
mouths. 



(11) When possible, use utensils instead of 
your hands to handle foods. If you must 
lise your hands, use disposable plastic 
gloves. y 

( 12) NOT use your fingers for tasting foods. 

(13) NOT reuse a cooking utensil after using it 
for tasting foods (unless the utensil is 
properly sanitized before putting it back 
into the food). 



(14) Visit sick bay IMMEDL\TELY if you 
notice ANY open lesions, particularly • if 
these occur on your facej^neck, hands, or 
arms. \ 

(15) NEVER keep your street clothing and 
other persorfal effects in the food-prepar- 
ation/food-service areas; also do NOT 
change clothes in these areas. 



(16) If you must sneeze or cough while you^are 
in a food-preparation/ food-service area, 
you should turn your h^ad away from food 
and equipment, cover your mouth or nose, 
then IMMEDL\TELY wash your hands 
before retxmiing to work. 



[17) NOT scratch or pick your face or nose 
while you are working in food areas. 



REMEMBER: Many unconscious habits are ex- 
tremely unsanitary. These habits include (1) putting 
your fingers in your mouth, (2) scratching your head, 
(3) rubbing your ears, and (4) drying or wiping your 
hands on your apron. 



It is often said that 5% OF THE SANITATION 
FAILURES ARE CAUSED BY FAILURE OF 
EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS AND 95% ABE 
CA USED BY HUMAN FAILURE 
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CLEANING AND SANITATION 
PROCEDURES FOR FOOD-SERVICE 
AREAS, UTENSILS, AND EQUIPMENT 

Next to personal cleanliness, the most important 
aspect of maintaining' a truly sanitary food-service 
facility is prpprly cleaning and sanitizing your food- 
preparation /food-service areas, utensil^, and equip- 
ment 

TWO-PAN METHOD 

For certain cleaning procedures, a hand cleaning 
method may be employed. This proQpdure is called 
the "two-pan" method. 

L Pan one - In the first pan, you should have a 
solution containing two tablespoons of liquid deter- 
gent for each gallon of hot water. A nylon-bristled 
brush is good to use when you clean with this solu- 
tion. This brush is particularly good to- use when 
cleaning cracks, crevices, and other "hard-to-get-to*' 
areas. 

SUGGESTION: For hard-to- remove dirt and 
baked-on food deposits, your solution in pan one 
should also include four tablespoons of Type I or 
Type II dishwashing machine detergent for each gal- 
ton of hot water. 

2. Pan two - In the second pan, you should have 
hot, clear water or a sanitizing solution. You should 
always be sure you add your bactericide to this pan. 
This solution is used to rinse all detergent residue 
from the cleaned surface. A clean cloth may be used 
in this pan. 

NOTE: Be sure to change the solutions in BOTH 
pans frequently. 

Soaps and detergents do not, by themselves, de- 
stroy the organisms which cause food-borne illnesses 
and food* deterioration. Even though hot water is an 
aid in the sanitizing process, you must also use some 
type of bactericide suth as chlorine or iodine. 

When you prepare raw foods, espepially meats 
and poultry, you must thoroughly clean and sani- 
tize the tables and equipment you use prior to using 
them again, particularly if you plan to use them for 
cooked food. 

REMEMBER: Once a piece of equipment be- 
comes contaminated, you can easily ^contaminate 



other foods prepared with that same equipment if 
you do not exercise proper cleaning and sanitizing 
procedures. You should pay particdar attentionyto 
meat sheers, saws, grinders, and other equipnfent 
which is used frequently throughout the day. ^ 

You shou)d routinely inspect dishes, glasses, and 
other customer utensils for cracks and chips a^id 
remove the defective utensils. Not only are these de- 
fects unsightly, but they also provide growing places 
for bacteria. 



In the Coast Guard, an item which is PROHIB- 
ITED for use in cleaning is steel wool. If you use 
steel wool,* tiny bits of the steel fiber may remain on 
the areas you clean, and may then be picked up in 
foods. You should, instead, use cloths (disposable or 
nondisposabie) and plastic^ brushes. Plastic brushes 
are listed in the Federal Supply Catalog. They are 
easily washed and sanitized in the dishwashing ma- 
chine prior to reuse. 

MANUAL DISHWASHING 



If a dishwashing machine is not available, you 
will have to wash everything manually. Manual dish- 
washing procedures are as follows: 



L A three-compartment deep sink is basic for 
proper manual dishwashing procedures. If a three- 
compartment sink is not available, a two-compart- 
m^fnt sink may be used. You must, however, ensure 
that the basic manual dishwashing procedures are 
accomplished. This includes (1) scraping and pre- 
flushing to remove gross soil, (2) washing in deter- 
gent and warm water to remove soil and grease, (3) 
rinsing to remove residual detergent and grease, and 
(4) sanitizing to eliminate pathogens. 

2. Accessory equipment and supplies required for 
proper manual dishwashing include (1) a booster 
heater for the final rinse sink, (2) thermometers for 
monitoring the final rinse water temperatures, (3) a 
drip and ofrain basket for the final rinse, and (4) ap- 
proved brushes, hand dishwashiag compoundfs, and 
sanitizing agents. In addition, you must have ade- 
quate facilities for (1) scraping and preflushing, (2) 
stacking soiled dishware and utensils, and (3) air dry- 
ing cleaned and sanitized items. 



n 



NOTE 1: Water temperatures MUST be main|ained in the following ranges: 



Wash temperature 
Rinse temperature 
Sanitizing rinse temperature 



110' - 125"R 

120" - 140"R 

170° F. (dishes must be left in 

this solution for 30 seconds) 



NOTE 2- The Food Service Sanitation Manual (COMDTINST M6240.4) gives you specific instruptions 
for both hand and machine dishwashing. Also, Reading Assignment #2 of this Handbook provi- 
des you with information on using a dishwashing machine. 



In addition to those cleaning duties just mention- 
ed, you should perform the following cleaning pro- 
cedures as outlined: 

— ► MESS TABLES, CHAIRS, 
AND BENCHES 

After each meal: 

(1) Using a hot detergent solution, wipe 
table tops and chairs with a CLEAN 
cloth. 

(2) Using a stiff bristled brush and 
detergent water, clean around metal 
rims on tables, wash with clear water, 
and wipe dry. - 

(3) Wipe down outsides and rims of condi- 
ment bottles, salt and pepper * shakers, 
vinegar cruets, etc., with a cloth damp- 
ened with a weak detergent solution. 

. (4) Top off all salt shakers, catsup dispens- 
ers, etc. 

Weekly: 

Empty container^ of salt and pepper shakers, vine- 
gar cruets, etc. and run them through the dishwash-. 
ing machine. 



necessary: 

Remove detachable table rims for cleaning to 
prevent build-up of dirt in the cracks around the 
edges of the tables. 

^— ► BULKHEADS AND OVERHEADS 



Daily: 

Wipe down, with a detergent solution, bulk- 
heads adjacent to the serving line, in the galley, and 
in other exposed areas. 



Weekly: 

(1) Thorou^y wash down painted, formica, 
tile, or stainless steel surfaces with 
a mild detergent solution, rinse with a 
clean cloth and water, then wipe dry. 
Pay special attention to seams, cracks, 
and other hard-to-get places where 
dirt can collect. Additional scrubbing 
or more frequent cleaning may be 
necessary for some problem areas 
such as luider , ventilation outlets 
and around the garbage can areas. 

(2) Porcelain surfaces can be kept 
free from water spots, streaks^, and 
finger marks if they are wippd up^ 
immediately. 

(3) For spaces without false overheads, 
- the pipes, ventilation ducts, wire 

ways, etc., can^be cleaned by: 

■4 

(a) vacuuming, 

(b) blowing down with low pressure 
air, 

(c) sweepings with^ a small bristle 
brush. 

After removing loose material as indicated above, 
wipe down tKe overhead areas with a mild detergent 
solution. Clean overheads first so that the dust and 
dirt do not fall onto previously cleaned areas. Cover 
or remove equipment and food, as necessary, to pre- 
vent dust and dirt from falling onto them. 

(4) Acoustic tile and other porous surfaces 
must be vacuumed or brushed down 
to remove loose dust and dirt. 
Accuniulations of grease must be 
removed by carefully wiping them with 
a cloth dampened with a strong deter* 
gent solution. 
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STAINLESS STEEL SURFACES 

t 

Stainless steel is now used extensively on many of 
the Coast Guard's modem ships. It^not only pleas- 
ing to look at, but it is also easy to clean and main- 
tain if you follow these steps: ^ 

(1) Wipe down and wash stainless steeP sur- 
faces frequently /normally daily) to 
prevent the build-up of dirt and gfe^ 
deposits which, if allowed to remain for 
a lengthy period, will harm the. finish; 
remember, the steel "requires exposure 
^ to air in order to remain bright and 
shiny. 



(2) Wash the siufa^ces with a general 
purpose detergent and a clear water 
rinse. Wipe the surface dry to 
prevent water spotting. 

(3) Notice the "grain" or polishing Ifne 
of the steel. Don't abuse it by scrubbing 
across the grain. Avoid, unless 
absolutely necessary, the use of 
abrasives which will scratch the surface! 
Don't use steel wool. Particles will catch 
in the tiny scratches of the grain and 
wiU cause rusting there. ' Silicone-base 
polishes are recommended. 

(4) Don't leave strong cleaning or sanitizing 
solutions on stainless steel surfaces for 
long periods or the steel wiU become 
discolored. 



soap, salt water, rough abrasives, or scalding water) 
dull colors. 

The recommended cleaning method for: 



^(a) Linoleum tile ^ ' 

(b) Vinyl an4 vinyl asbestos tile 

(c) Rubber terrazzo * . , 

(d) Terra cotta^ 

(e) . Magnesite 

(f) Rubber switchboard matting 

(g) Ceramic tile 

(h) Painted decks 

(i) Perma-deck 
(J) Terrazzo 

is - 

(I) Prepare cleaning solution. Use two 
tablei^poons of general purpose deter- 

?;ent per gallon of warm (not hot) and 
resh (not siilt) water. 



(2) 



(3) 



Scrub. Use a scrubbing machine with 
circular brush (or stiff bristle push 
brush). Apply a minimum of solution 
and scrub well to loosen dirt. 

RiiW Use cleaa water and mop swab 
up cleaning solutk)n and dirt. Keep the 
swab itself in ^o#d condition by clean- 
ing it after use. Allow swabs tD dry. 



(5) Test your cleaning materials 
hidden section before using them. 



on a 



(6) Ethyl alcohol (70%) Is effccHve in 
removing bumcd-on greasy films. 



► DECKS 

IN NO CASE should you s^yeep down decks and 
messhalls while food is being prepared and seHed, 
since dust rises in the air and will fall dn food and 
worktables. Sweep decks thoroughly with floor 
brushes or machine cleaners. ^ 

Shipboard gaUey and bake shop decks usually 
have coverings that will withstand heavy^luty wear 
if good maintenance is practiced. Improper cleaning 
materials and methods (such as strong* caustic-base 



(4) Dry. Mop up remaining water with mop 
until ^he surface Is t^arely damp. 

(5) Remove heavy dirt and grease spots 
using a cloth moistened .in mineral 
spirits. ^ 

{&) Perma-deck or terrtozo surfaces must 
be" resealed vyhen the surface becomes 
dull, porous, and difficult to clean. 

It is also your responsibility to keep refriger- 
ated spaces clean and odor free at all tinges. 

SANITARY PROCEDURES FOR , 
FOOD PREPARATION 

We have already established that the,^ost impor- 
tant aspects of sanitation in a food-service area are 
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to have (1) CLEAfsf personnel and (2) CLEAN food- 
serVice areas, equipment, and utensils. Once these 
are established, you can proceed with the food prep- 
airation, process itself. 

* 

Most outbreaks of food-home illnesses are due to: 

(1) preparing food too far in advance 

(2) impit^ refrigeration of food 
^ (3) careless haitdDtag of food 

» 

or - 

(4) failure of personnel to exetx^ good 
personal hygiene 

• In order to help prevent the occurrence of food-/ 
borne illnesses, you should observe the following sag- 
* gestioi^ vvhen you prepare and serve food: 

. (1) Serve food PROMPTLY after it is pre- 
pared If this is not possible, refrigerate 
. it (below ,40'' F.) or keep it hot (above 
140' F ). NOTE! This is particularly im- 
portant for cooked protein foods, since 
-bacteria grow quite rapidly in these 
foods. Protein foods held at tempera- 
, . ' tures between 40'F. and 140*'F. for 
more than 3 hours should NOT BE 
. CONSUMED. Foods included in this 
^ ^ category are potato salad, chicken salad, 
macaroni salad, shrimp salad, egg salad, 
and similar items. 
•* 

\^ BEWARE of preparing sandwiches too far in ad- 
vance. Refrigerate them if immediate service is oot 
possible. 



(2) When you must* chill leftovers or warm 
foods, you want the foods to chill as i^dly 
arid thorou^y as possible. It is ©ctremely 
important that diey chill COMPLETELY to' 
the center. To assure this, place the foods in 
SHALLOW pans; the of the food 
must be NO MORE THAN 3 inches. You 
should also be sure you cover the pans with 
lids or waxed paper. 

NOTE; DO NOT SAVE ANY LEFTOVERS FOR 
MORE THAN . 36 HOURS. N^IVER FREEZE 
LEFTOVERS 

(3) Any ground or chopped food which you" 
' plan to cook later Qt, which you plan 
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to incorporate into a prepared dish must 
^ be refrigerated IMMEDL\TELY and be 
kept refrigerated uintil it is cooked. 

(4) Frozen foods should bfe thawed in the 
refrigerator. NEVER refreeze thawed 
foods. 

(5) ALWAYS keep milk and milk product^ 
imder refrigeration. This means you 
should also keep these products chilled 
op the serving line. NOTE: Treat dried 
or frozen eggs and dried milk as 
fresh after they are reconstituted. 
When water is added to these products, 
they are as dangerous a source for 
bacterial growth as fresh ones. 

(6) You should always THOROUGHLY 
wash fresh fruits and vegetables under run- 
ning water to remove, dirt or insecticides. 

(7) ALWAYS keep food covered except dur- 
ir^ the actual preparation process and dur- 
ing serving. 

(8) , Handle foods as little as possible. 

REMEMBER, however, that good food p^ieparation 
and excellent service may very 'well be n^ated by expos- ' 
I ing your consumers to unclean utensils. 

*" 

DISPOSAL OF FOOD REFUSE 



One of the primary means of preventing contamina- 
tion of food and fo6d-service 'areas, utensils, and 
equipment is to dispose of food refuse and other 
trash PROMPTLY. FAILURE t(i do this increases 
chances for rodent/ insect infestation. Garbage dol- 
lection cans and surrounding areas must be thor- 
oughly cleaned each day. You should NEVER leave 
food refuse or other trash in the galley or wardroom 
overnight. You should also be sure that garbage dis- * 
posal areas are a safe distance from foqd-prepara-' 
tion/ food-service areas (approximately 100 feet 
away), and that they are adeqjiately enclosed in- 
order to aid in preventipg rodent infestation. 

Plastic garbage can liners are available through 
the supply system. If you will use these, you can 
save yourself much effort in cleaning the garbage ' 
cans; simply throw the liners away when you empty 

'dr. 



tne cans. Some galleys, both ashore and afloat; are 
now equipped with g^bage grinders and/ or trash 
compactors for the purpose of facilitating garbage 
disposal.' 

TrasH collected while you are afloat should be 
properly disposed of aftfer you dock. Receptacles are 
pro\ided on the piers for this express purpose. Al- 
ways remember to avoid spilling garbage on the pier 
(causes pest problems) and to replace tihe lids on the 
disposal containers. 



INSECT AND RODENT CONTROL 



Insect and rodent control are an integral part of 
maintaining the sanitary standards necessary for 
operating a !^atisfactory food facility. Though the 
primary responsibility of RIDDING a CG food facU- 
ity of insects and rodents lies with the CORPSM AN, 
PREVENTIVE measjires are the responsibility of 
every SUBSISTENCE SPECIAUST. 

If you strictiy adhere to the (1) personal hy- 
giene standards, (2) cleaning and sanitation pro- 
-.cedures for food-service areas, utensils, and equip-* 
ment, (3) sanitary procedures in preparing food, and 
(4) proper disposal of food refuse and garbage, you 
will have taken a MAJOR step in preventing insect 
and rodent infestation. - • 

Mice will live wherever th^y can obtain food. It is 
your responsibility to see that no feeding areas are 
provided to encourage their presencf , i.e., ui^p- 
tected food storage areas, improperly protected 
refuse areas. Though the presence of roaches indic- 
ates unsanitary ^pnditions, you should also remem- 
ber that they can enter a perfectiy clean galley in 



prates of food, sacks, boxes, etc. It is, therefore, ab- 
solutely essential that you constantly be on the look- 
out for roach infestation and take IMMEDIATE 
steps to eliminate them. ^ 



Xo\x as an SS may be called upon to assist the 
corpsman in administering 'pesticides to rid the 
galley of insect/ rodent infestation. EXTREME 
CAUTION, however, should be exercised when 
using these poisons in food-prepara^on/ food-service 
ai;eas. YOU DO NOT WANT TO CONTAMINATE 
food or equiprtient. Also, NEVER store these poi- 
sons in your galley spaces. 



A good rule to follow is: 



imp^^o 



"Btdld out" pests -just simply 
them with food or breeding grounds. 



not provide 



FOOD DETERIORATION 



There are many reasons why foods spoil. For one 
thing, all foods contain substances called enzymes. 
As food ages, these enzymes themselves -contribute 
to spoilage. Some foods having hi^ enzyme content 
are fruits, vegetables, cheese, and meats. If these 
items are not properly cared for and stored, they will 
spoU quite rapidly. This is what happens when meat 
develops a tad odor or wKen, milk sours. Molds, 
yeasts, and bacterid can also spoil foods. , ^ , 

One of the peculiar things, however, about molds, 
yeasts, and bacteria is that they do not always affect 
foods iri the same vi^ay. Sometimes they are helpful, 
whUe at other times they are destructive. 



EXAMPLES: 

(1) Fermentation of yeast can destroy foods, but yeast is what aids in the 
leavening of bread, and is used in making beer,* wine, and other alcoholic 
beverages. 

(2) Bacteria can cause spoUage in food, but can also be helpful in making 
sauerkraut and some iypes of cheese. 

^ " ** » 

(3) Mold^an rapidly spoU many types of foods, such as bread, but it is used in 
making Roquefort and othej types of cheeses. NOTE: mold spoils the taste 
of some food and eventually destroys it. You may, however, remove mold, 
from certain foods and then go ahead and use the rest of those items. It is a 
good idea, though, to consult your medical department on the precautions 
you should take when using foods from which mold has been removed. 
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CONTROLLING FOOD DETERIORATION 



One way you can control food spoilage is by al- 
ways using the freshest foods you can. Clean food 
should be purchased from properiy approved sources. 

You as an SS have the responsibility of ade- 
quately CLEIANING all food you prepare and of 
keeping all your food-preparation and food-service 
areas clean and sanitary. 

Another method of controlling food deterioration 
is hy FREEZING or COOKING your food items. 
Both of these methods stop the action of enzymes, 
mold^t yea^t, and bacteria. If freezing is impossible, 
refrigeration will at least retard (slow 
down) the spoiling process. When you freeze or 
refrigerate food, always be sure that you arnChge the 
food in a manner that will allow proper circulation 
of air within the freeze or chill box. If* you over- 
crowd your food or stack it, proper refrigeration or 
freezing will be hampered, and more rapid deterio- 
ration will take place. You should also be sxu-e that all 
foods are covered. \his prevents contamination and 
drying out. Also, temperatures .above 140**F., if 
maintained for a long enough time, will kilt most 
food-spoiling bacteria^ 

Food caa^so be PRESERVED so that deteriora- 
tion does not take plaice. CANNING^ of course, is the 
most common of these procedures. Other preserva- 
tion procedures are ''SALTING:' DRYING, PICK- 
LING, and CURING. 



NOTE: Contrary to popular belief,* mayonnaise 
and cooked salad dressings are NOT dangerous 
foods, because their acid content is such that bac- 
teria and other agents which cause spoilage cannot 
grow. When, however, these dressings are MIXED 
WITH OTHER FOODS, the acidity is reduced and 
they become br^eeding grounds for potentially harm- 
ful organisms. CAUTION: Because of this situation, 
you should NOT mix these Items with other foods 
until just prior to service. 

' FOODBORNE ILLNESSES 

„Food-bome illnesses may be caused by: 

(1) Naturally poisonous foods 

(2) Chemicals 

(3) Bacteria 
(4> Parasites 

(5) Viruses ^ - 

NATURALLY POISONOUS FOODS include 
toadstools, hemlock, mussles (those- found off the 
West Coast during the summer), and certain tropical 
fish (toadfish and puffer fish). 

CHEMICAL residue which has not been suffi- 
ciendy washed from fresh fruits and vegetables is a 
well-known culprit for causing food-borne illnesses. 
Another type of chemical poisoning may occur when 
certain acid foods (lemonade, Jello, tomatoes, etc.) 
react with galvanized containers. Chemical poisoning 
can also result if proper precautions are not exercised 
when pesticides are used. You should be aware, too, 
that many of the chemicals you as an SS use for clean- 
ing and sanitizing are very toxic (poisonous). Caution 
should always be exercised when using these. 



BACTERIALLY-caused food-borne illnesses are of two types - (1) those 
classed as FOOD INTOXICATION and (2) those classed as FOOD INFEC- 
TION. \ « 
f ' ■ 

FOOP INTOXICATION results from ingesting foods which contain cer- 
tain toxins (poisons). These toxins are produced by bacteria. Dlnes^s caused 
by food intoxication include staphylococcal food poisoning and botulism. 



MODES 
OF 

TRANSMISSION 



STAPHYLOCOCCAL FOOD POISONING is transmitted by 
hiunan beings through foods such as pastries* custards, salad dress- 
ings, sandwiches, sliced meats, and meat products which have been 
allowed to set too long' without proper refrigeration prior to being 
consumed. 

BOTULISM^ on the other hand, is a far more serious type of food 
intoxication. It is transmitted through improperly processed can- 
ned foods which are not adequately cooked prior to ingestion. Bot- 
ulism is ordinarily associated with home canned, low-acid foods 
such as green beansi and com. Conmiercially-canned fish has also 
been found to contain botulism-causing toxins. 



METHODS 
OF 

PREVENTION 



STAPHYLOCOCCAL FOOD POISONING can be virtuaHy elimin- 
ated if food-service personnel acercise stringent sanitary practices. 
UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES should food-service personnel 
who have boils, pimples, or infected cuts on their hands be allowed 
in food-service or food-preparation areas. Food-service personnel 
who have* colds should also NOT be allowed to work around food. 
Another preventive measure against staphylococcal food poisoning 
is PROMPT service or refrigeration of prepared foods and immedi- 
ate disposal or prompt refrigeration of left-over foods. 

BOTULISM can be prevented if food-service personnel will take 
the tinie to carefuUy inspect cans of commercially-prepared food 
products prior to opening them. If cans are bulged at the ends or if 
they have leaks in them, they are suspect and should be thrown 
away. Canned foods which have a "cheesy" odor should also be 
considered unsafe for consumption. This odor may indicate the 
presence of the botulismKrausing toxin. 

REMEMBER; Canned foods should NEV^R be purchased unless 
they have been processed under proper government regulations. 
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FOOD-BORNE INFECTIONS may be caused by: 

(1) Bacteria 

(2) Parasites 

or ^ 

(3) Viruses ' 

There are many types of BACTERIALLY-CAUSED food-borne infec- 
tions. Because of modem-day food processing procediu-es, we do not see as 
many of these types of infections as we oiice.did. 

The two types of bacterially-caused food-borne infections which you as a ^ 
SUBSISTENCE SPECIALIST should be aware of are (1) salmonellosis and 
(2) streptococcal food-borne infections. 

SALMONEI^LOS/S is probably the most frequently occurring 
food-borne infection. Person-to-person transmission via the hands 
of contaminated personnel is perhaps the most common mode of 
communicating this infection. The foods which may harbor the 
bacteria cau^g sahnonellosis are eggs, egg products, poultry (espe- 
cially turkey), and occasionally^ meat and meat products. ^ 

The most common of the STTiEPTOCOCCAL FOQD^BORNE /N- 
FECnONS is streptococcal sore throat (strep throat). This infec- 
tion is transmitted from one person to another, often through food. 
If an infected individual blows his nose, coughs, or otherwise trans- 
fers the disease-causing bacteria to his hands and then handles food 
which is consumed by others, an outbreak of strep throat may 
occur. 



MODES 
OF 

TRANSMISSION 



METHODS 
OF 

PREVENTION 



Thorough cooking of all food, especially poultry, meat products, 
and egg dishes is one method for preventing the spread of SALMO- 
NELLOSIS. Heat destroys the bacteria which cause this infection. 
You, as an l^S should be certain that recontamination does not 
occur. You can do^this by using proper sanitary measures when 
cleaning your food-preparation areas. You should also avoid serving 
products containing raw eggs. Other -preventive measures include 

E roper refrigeration of food and, of course, thorough washing of 
ands periomcally throughout the food-preparation process. 

The best way to prevent the spread of STREPTOCOCCAL FOOD- 
BORNE INFECTIONS is to ABSOLUTELY RESTRICT personnel 
with respiratory iUnesses, runny noses, or skin lesions from working 
in food-preparation or food-service areas. 
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PARASITIC (nonbacterial) food-borne infections are not so cqmrnon in 
the United States. Primarily, you need to be concerned about these types of 
infections if you are stationed outside CONUS or are preparing food which 
was purchased outside CONUS. Three of the most common parasitic infec- 
tions are (1) amoebic dysentery, (2) trichinosis, and (3) tapeworm. j 

AMOEBIC DYSENTERY is transmitted primarily through conta- 
^ minated water. It may be transmitte$l through contaminated raw 
vegetables and by fbes. It may also be transmitted by soiled hands 
of contaminated food handlers. 



MODES 
OF 

TRANSMISSION 



Raw or insufficiently cooked pork or pork products are the main 
modes of transmitting TRICHINOSiS. This infectioals NOT trans- 
mitted directly from person to person. 

TAPEWORM is transmitted tfarou^ ingestion of raw or inadequately 
cooked beef, poric, or fish. It may also be transmitted by direct hand-to- 
mouth transfer of tapeworm e^. 



METHODS 
OF 

PREVENTION 



AMOEBIC OySENTERY can virtuaUy be 4)revented if food- 
service personnel practice good personal hygiene,swith particular 
attention paid to hand washing. Thorough washing of raw vegeta- 
bles and control of flies are also good preventive measures. 

TRICHINOSIS xteai be prevented by adequately cooking all pork 
and pork products. A fairly safe gauge is to cook pork until the 
color changes from pink to grey. 

Since TAPEWORM eggs may be transmitted from person to per- 
son through fecal material of infected individuals, it is EX- 
TREMELY important that food handlers wash their hands thor- 
oughly after each visit to the head. Another preventive measure is 
to always adequately cook beef, pork, -and fish, (particularly if 
these items are purchased outside CONUS). 

^ The only VIRALLY-OAUSED food-borne inffection that we are going to 
elaborate on here is infectious hepatitis. Poliomyelitis (polio) is also causeJ by 
a virus, but the advent of the polio vaccines has almost completely eliminated 
this disease. 



MODES 
OF 

TRANSMISSION 



METHODS 
OF 

PREVENTION 



INFECTIOUS HEPATITIS may occur after eating shellfish such as 
raw or undercooked oysters and clams which were harvested from 
water contaminated by hyman feces. When foods such as milk, 
sliced meats, or potato salad are involved, the source of infection is 
usually a food handler who harbors the disease-causing organism. 
Contaminated drinking water is also a weU-known culprit. 

INFECTIOUS HEPATITIS can easUy be prevented by (1) cooking 
aU shellfish properly, (2) practicing safe food-handling techniques, 
(3) using only pasteurized milk, and (4) using water only from ap- 
proved sources. * 
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SAFETY PROCEDURES FOR 
SUBSISTENCE SPECIAUSTS 

Safety is a two-fold subject insofar as a food-pre- 
paration/ food-service facility is concerned. We are 
concerned about safety in regard to preventing in- 
jiiry» and we are also interested in exercising proper 
safety procedures in helping to prevent food-borne 
illnesses. 

Historically, many accidents have occurred in 
food-preparation/ food-service facilities. This is. due, 
in part, to the fact that much of the equipment nec- 
essary to adequately operate a food facility is poten- 
tially dangerous - 

steam c^ bum 

gas can cause explosions 

electricity can cause accidental shock 

knives can inflict dangerous cuts 
• stoves and even various foods themselves 
can cause serious bums, and they present 
a constant fire hazard if not properly used 
and handled. 

You as an SS should leam first aid procedures for 
cuts, bums, and electric shock. A good source of ref- 
erence for teaming these procedures is the American 
National Red Cross text entitled First Aid. Your 
corpsman may have this book in his library, or you 
may purchase it locally from a book store. If you are 
unable to locate the text, your coqpsman can teach 
you the elementary first aid techniques necessary for 
you to handle many minor emergency situations in^ 
the galley. You have already studied many first aid 
procedures in your SN course. You may wish to re- 
read the portions dealing with bums and shock in 
particular. Another techniaue with which you 
should be familiar is Heimlich*s technique to coun- 
teract choking. This is a relatively new emergency 
procedure which can easily be performed by any- 
one. It is performed on a victim who has become 
choked on food or some other foreign object. Of 
course, if an individual becomes choked and his oxy- 
gen supply is cut off, SPEED is of the utmost impor- 
tance. You may not have time to wait for a corps- 
man to come and administer first aid. 

In the Heimlich technique, you should: 

(1) Stand behipd the victim 

(2) Put both of your arms around him 
just above his belt line 

(3) Qrasp your own right wrist with your 
left hand 
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(4) Allow the victim's head, arms, and 
upper torso to hang forward 

(5) With vour hands, quickly thrust upward 
into the victim's aodomen, forcing the 
diaphragnl up. This pressure compresses 
the lungs and forces air up. The 
foreign object will often pop out like a 
cork from a wine bottle. (See Illustration 
1-1). 

If the victim is unconscious, or for some other 
reason cannot stand up, you should: 

(1) Tum him face^down on the floor 

(2) Sit astride his lower torso or buttocks 

(3) Perform the hug mentioned above 

OR... 

(1) Tum him on his back 

(2) Sit astride the victim's pelvis 

(3) Place one hand on top of the other and 
forcefully thrust into the upper abdom- 
inal region 

(4) A second person, if availal)le, should be 
ready to remove the foreign object 
from the victim's mouth. (See Illustra- 
tion 1-2). 

NOTE: If the victim vomits, you should immedi- 
ately tum his head to one side and clean out his 
mouth with a cloth or with your fijigers if no cloth is 
available. ' 

Another safety hazard in the galley, and one you 
should certainly oe aware of, is that of water or gar- 
bage on the deck. This could cause an individual to 
slip and spill hot food or even to fall down and cause 
serious injury. To eliminate this problem, just be 
sure you wipe up any spills IMMEDIATELY.^ 

Probably the most constant Jpotential danger in 
any food-service facility is that/of fire. Ypu need to 
be aware that there are FOUR BASIC TYPES OF 
HRES: f J 

Class A - NormaScombustible matijrials 
Class B - Greafe and Oil 
Class C - Ehfctrical 

Class D - Buming metal (rare in a food- 
— r-^rvice facility) 

You need to be most concemed with Class B and 
C fires. Class A fires primarily become a problem 



if you do not propcriy dispose of excess boxes and 
paper. 

To combat any fire, you need to remove either 
tlfe«fuel, the heat, or the oxygen. Generally, for Class 
B and C fires, removal of oxygen is what you need 
(smother the fire). For a Cla^ A fire, you need to 
renK>ve the heat or fuel. 

In most galleys, you have a CO. fire extinguisher. 
This is a good all-purpose type. It emits a 
carbon dioxide gas which smothers fires (good for 



combatting Class B and C fires), does not conduct 
electricity (good for Class C fires), and is extremely 
cold (lowers heat of all fires). This type also does not 
harm food or equipment. 

♦ 

In combatting a fire in the galley, the FIRST 
thing you should do is to turn your equipment off 
and cover it* if at all possible. You should then 
remove the source of the fuel, if you can, 

NOTE? Many newer galleys are equipped with an 
automatic alarm system and an automatic fire extinr 
guishing system. 




l/DO have electrical extension cords checked montj^ by a quali- 
Bed electrician. , v. 

2. Place knives in drawers, cabinets, or racks with the Imndles 
facing out. I 

3., Keep the handles of aU meat tools free of grease to as^ a 
good, safe grip. 

4. DO report defective gaUey equipment 

*5. DO know location(s) of fire extinguishers. 

*• 

6. DO clean grease and soot from ranges, ducts, and filters to 
prevent fires. 

7. DO handle hot pans and foods carefully, 

8. DO bend your knees when you lift heavy boxes; this distributes 
the weight of your load more evenly. 

9. DO keep the handles of pots and pans turned in from the edge 
of the range so that they are not in a position to be hit; this 
could result in spilling hot grease or hot foods. 



L DO NOT handle electrical appliances of any kind when your 
feet or hands are wet. 

2. DO NOT use knives for ;*odd jobs." 

3. DO NOT open cans with anything except a can opener. 

4. DO NOT cany knives unnecessarily. 

5. DO NOT grab for a falling knife. Step to one side and let it 
faU. 

6. DO NOT put knives into soapy or discolored wate/since you 
cannot see them weU and may accidentally grasp the blade. 

t\ 

7. DO NOT store pesticides, other poisonous chcthicals, or deter- ^ 
gents near food or food-service equipment. 

8. DO 'NOT use hands to force food into food choppers. Use a 
pusher stick. 

9. DO NOT fill deep-fat fryers more than two-thirds to three- 
fourths full of hot (at. 

10. DO NOT leave deep-fat fryers unattended. 

1 1. DO NOT use broken, cracked, or chipped glassware or china. 

12. DO NOT leave dassware near food preparation areas; if glass 
gets brokeh, smsE particles may fall into the food. 

13. DO NOT throw broken glass into waste baskets or other refuse 
containers. 

Mojt accidents are caused by inattention. NEVER take 
chances — concentriite on what you are doing and BE SAFE/ 

Safety . 



SELF QUIZ # 1 

I. Why should you not smoke in food-preparation/ food-service areas? 



2. What factor causes 95% of the sanitation failures? 



3. Why should you not use steel wool for cleaning purposes in the galley? 



4. Whfilt cleaning procedures(s) should you perform DAILY on the bulkheads and 
overheads? 



5. Explain the proper procedures for cleaning stainless steel surfaces. 

v- — - . - 

6. What is the UNSAFE temperature range for storing cooked foods? 

7. Explain how you should properly chill leftovers. 

8. Explain how you should properly freeze leftovers 



9. What is the primary hazard inherent in improper food refuse disposal? 



^ 10. What major role does an SS play in insect and rodent control? 



11. If you have a really bad problem with insects and rodents, who should you 
consult? 



12. Explain how yeast, bacteria, and mold can be helpful in foods. 

YEAST- ' : : 

BACTERIA - : 

MOLD- ^ 

13. What effect does freezing have on the food deterioration process? 



14. If you maintain temperatures above for a long enough time, most 

food-spoiling bacteria are destroyed 



M9 



SELF-QUIZ # I (ConHnued) 

15. What happens when you mix mayonnaise with other foods and aUow the mix- 
ture to set for a long period of time unrefrigerated? - 



16. The causes for food-borne illnesses faU into five general categories. 
Name them. 

A. . 

B. . 

C. ^ . 

D. , . 

E. : . 




17. Match the illness in Column A with the primary mode of transmission in 
Column B. 

A B 

Botulism t> Contaminated water 

Streptococcal food-borne Mucous material through 

infection coughing, Sneezing, etc. 

Amoebic dysentery - Human feces 

Infectious hepatitis Improperly processed canned 

foods ' - 



18. For what emergehcy situation should you use Heimlich's technique? 



19. Match the type fire in Column A with the cause for the fire in Column B. ^ 

" J " . 

Class A ' Electricity 

Class B Normal combustible material 

Class C " Grease and oil 

Class D Burning metal 

20. Why is a CO, fire extinguishciP^obably the best type for use in the galley? 



21. If a knife begins to fall, what should you do? 



22. What causes most accidents? I . l 
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ANSWERS mSELFrQUIZ #i 

1. You should not smoke in food-preparatibn/ food-service areas because in han- 
dling cigWttes, pipes, or cigars you can transmit bacteria from your saliva to 

• . ^ foods OK utensils with which you woHc (Page 1^) 

2. 95% of the sanitation failures are caused by human failure. (Pag^ 1^) 

3. You should not use steel wool for cleaning purposes in the galley because tiny 
bits of Jhe fiber may remain on the areas you clean and thus.be transmitted to* 

' foods. (Pagel^) 

4. Each day, you should use a detergent solution to wipe down all bulkheads and 
overheads. " i'S) 

5. Wash the surfaces with a general purpose detergent and a clear water rinse 
Wipe the surface dry to prevent water spotting. (Poge 1-6) 

6. The UNSAFE temperature range for storing cooked foods Ss40' \o Mff F, 

• (Page 1-7) 

h 

7. Leftovers should be chilled completely to the center as rapidly as possible. 
You can ai::complish this by placing your food in shallow pans. The food should 
not be any more than 3 inches deep. Cover the pans. (Page 1-7) 

8. You should JVFVEHyreeze le/jfoven (Page 17) 

9. If you do not properly dispose of food refuse, you encourage growth and prolif- 
eration of insects and rodents. This, of course, increases unsanitary conditions. 

s (Pag^l'TJ 

10. An SS must maintain, strict standards of sanitation in all areas. This helps 
PREVEST insaets and rodents and, afier al( an SSs role is in the area ofpreven- 
Hon. ^ . (Page 1-7) 

11. The corpsman is responsible for ridding your food^'fecttity of insects and 
rodents. \ (Page 1-8) 

12. yE4ST - Aids in leavening bread / Is used to make wine, beer, etc. 
BACTERIA - Help^in making sauerkraut and spme cheese. 

MOLD " Used to make Roquefort chpese. (Page 1-8) 

13. Freezing stops the enzymatic activity in foods, thus halting the deterioration 
process. (Page 1-9) 

I 
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ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ #i (Continued) 

14. If you maintain temperatures above /^F. for a long enough^time, most foo!d- 
spoiling bacteria are destroyed. ^ (Pog^ J-^ 

15. If you mix mayonnaise with other foods and allow the mixture Xo set un- 
refrigerated for a prolonged period, oddity U reduced land bacteria will grow 
quite rapiilly. ' ^ " (Page 1-9) 

16. A. Naturally poisonous foods 

B, Chemicals r * , . 

^. Bacteria ' ' . . 

Parasites . ^ ^ 

E. Viruses ' \ (Page 1-9) 

17. BatuUsm - Iihproperly processed canned foods 

home infycHon - Mucous material through coughing, sneezing, etc. 
Amoebic atfeeniery - Contaminated water ^ 
' InfectiouehepaHHe - Human feces (Fagee J-JO/J- JIJ 

18. Use HeimBch's technique for irAa^Wraig: - (Pag$J l3) 

19. Class k - Nom^ combustible material ' - ■ 

Class bV Grease and oil, ^ - ' j' ' 

Class C UBectricity 

Class D -^Boming metal (Pagt 113) 

20. A CO/ fire extinguisher amothen firet, dort not conduct eUctricity, and Imp- 
en heat. It alto doe* not harm food or equipment 

- , , . • ■ , (Pagtllf 

21. If a knife begins to fall, .ycHi t/iouU tfep ojAdm and let it fall 

(PagehW 

22. //itf//ffn/riw causes^most accidertts: (Page 1-17) 



0^ 
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KEADING ASSIGNMENT #2 

"Food Service Utensils and Equipment" 



Pages 2-3 through 2-24 



Because of the length of this assignment, you may wish to divide your study time 
into two sessions. If you do decide to use two study segments instead of one, the 
foOowing approach is suggested: 



SESSION ONE 



Master Objectives 1(a) - l(j) 
3(a) - 3(m) 
Read-Pages 2-3 - 2-10 
Po Self-Quiz Items 1-8 



SESSION TWO ' 

Master Objeetives l(k) -.2 , 
3(n) - 3(t) 
Read Pages 2-11 - 2-24 . 
Do Self-Quiz Items 9-15 



♦ 
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OBJECTIVES 



Aftef completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

i 

1. Pescribe the operating pi-ocedures for: . 

(a) Electric range surface unit 

\h) Electric oven 

(c) Electric griddie 

(d) Deep-fat fryer 
(fe) Coffee ura 

(f) Coffee maker ' - ^ ■ 

, (g) Iced tea dispenser - . , ^ ■ \ 

(h) Vegetable peeler j 

(i) Steam-jacketed kelftle 

(f) Steamer I - 

ik) Steamtable- ' 

,(1) Electric meat and vegetable chopper 

(m) Electric food mixer 

(n) jMeat sheer 

(0) Meat tenderizer 

(p) Double-tank dishwashing machine 

2. Cite the eight steps for descaling a dishwashing machine. 

3. Deseiiibe methods for care And cleaning of: 

/a) Electric range surface unit • 

. (b) Electric oven > 

(c) Electric griddle ^ 

(d) Deep-fat fryer 

(e) Electric«toaster 

(f) Coffee urn ' ? 

(g) Coffee maker 

(h) iced tea dispenfier 

(1) Vegetable peeler ' . s * 
" (j) Electric vegetable cutter 

' (k) Vegetable cutter andslicer 

(1) Steam-jacketed kettle / . 

(m) Steamer • v . 

(n) Steamtable 

(o) Refrigerator 

(p) Electric meat and vegetable choppier 

.(q) Electric food mixer 

(r) Meatslicer 

Dishwashing machine 

(t) Ventilation hbod 
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FOOD SERVICE UTENSILS AND EQUIPMENT 

nmiODUCTiON care and cleaning 



Food Service utensik and equipment which are 
located in CC enlisted dining facilities are specifi- 
cally designed for preparingimd seiving large quan- 
tities of food. In order to ensure the safe, sanitary, 
and efficient operation of this equipment, it must be 
maintained in proper working condition and, above 
all, it must be used properly. 

. ELECTRIC RANGE SURFACE UNITS 

OPERATING PROCEDURES 

Use the switch or thermostat setting at maximum 
heat only to heat food to cookiflg temperature or to 
bring w^ter to boil, then reduce the switch or ther- 
mostat setting to the heat required by the food ^eing 
cooked. Using more hea^ than necessary is not only a 
waste of power but produces inferior food. DO NOT 
leave the surface units turned on when not in use. 
When steaming food, keep utensils covered. The 
' food wiU stick and bum if left uncovered, apd power 
will be wasted. 

-CARE AND CLEANING 

Keep the range surface units clean, and avoid 
spilling grease under the edges of the hotplates. The 
spaces around the surface units should be scraped 
clean. Remove and'clean drip pans every day. Clean 
the range thoroughly once a week, or more often if 
possible. The griddle hotpWe type surface units can 
be satisfactorily cleaned by using pumice stone blocks. 
Use only soap and water on enameled surfaces. Al- 
though a detergent solution is preferable; powdered 
cleansers may be u&ed on polished ^eel areas. 

ELECTRIC (OVENS 

OPERATING PROCEDURES 

The oven should be preheated before it is used by 
turning both upper and lower units to "high" until 
the desired temperature is reached. Then, the ther- 
mostat control wiU automatically cut off the current 
and will supply only enough heat to keep the tem- 
perature constant. After the oven has been heated, 
set the two three-heat oven switches at the "top" 
and "bottom" heat necessary to bake the product. Ih 
roasting meat, avoid spilling grease on die heating 
elements or thermostats, since damage to this equip- 
ment may result. 



To prevent the accumulation of f oreigi^^ material, 
you should clean thq oven thoroughly at least once a 
week in addition to the normal daity cleaning. Keep 
door edges clean. Crusty deposits prevent .proper 
closing of doors causing not only loss of heat but ^o 
corrosion by the escape of steam and fumes. Use the 
damper lever (located above the thermostat) to pre-" 

* vent smoke and steam from escaping aroi^id the 
*Oven door. Do not throw water in the oven to cool it 

' or to wash it. When cleaning the oven with a wet 

^rag, wring the rag out thorou^y. 

. ELECTRIC GflllDDLES 

DESCRIPTION 

The griddle is surrounded by a grease trough, 
which drains into a rece^itacle. The body is mounted 
on a . four-leg stand with an undershelf. A griddle 
guard, consisting of a rectangular bottomless frame 
,and cover, is furnished for certain types of frying 
^such as the preparation of home fried potatoes. 

The heating element of the griddle is divided Into 
two sections. On the older models, the heating ele- 
ment is controUed by a three-heat siiVitch'The new 
griddles (Illustration 2-1) consist of cooking surfaces 
of various sizes up to 34 inches deep by 72 inches 
wide. Each ha^ a readily removable grease recepta- 
cle in the front of the griddle and a splash guard 
which is tapered at the sides and iS at least 3 inches 
high at the rear. All switches and thermostats are^ 
conveniendy locajt6d on the front panel. Each ther^; 
mostat switch has a signal light and a temperature 
range of 200*^. to SSO^^F. 

si 

OPERATING PROCEDURES 

To>operate an electric griddle, turn the control 
svntch to high heat for 15 minutes, then to the tem- 
perature desired (mediuni heat or low heai) in accord^ 
ance with the recipe. Use the ^ddle guard, whei\ 
necessary, to keep food from sliding off the cooking 
surface. There are certain cuts ofjmeat that can be 
grilled in the frozen or half frozen st£|,te such as beef 
boneless, grill steaks, tempered (AFRS 2-7). EXCEP- 
'TION; The AFRS recommends grilling certain cuts of 
meat either in the frozen or partially frozen state 
(liver, grill steak, pork slices). For the satisfactory 
operation of the griddles, however, it is recommended 
that all items to be grilled be completely thawed. 

A 1 
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CARE AND CLEANING 

Keep the coo(dng surface scraped and wiped 
clean at aQ times. The grease gutters should always 
be kept clean to facilitate draining off excess grease 
and thereby reducing smoke. The grease receptacle 
-should be emptied frequendy and ^ thoroughly 
cleaned at the end of the working day. 

The cooking surface can be satisfactorily cleaned 
with a pumice stone. Never use water. If pumice 
stone is not available, periodically place a. cloth dam- 
pened with ordinary household ammonia on the sur- 
face when th6> plate is cold, and allow, it to remain 
from 4 to 5 hours. The ammonia will soften the 
carbon so that it is easily removed with a cloth. You * 
musf*be very careful during this operation to pre- 
vent the ammonia from entering sections containing 
electric wiring or other electric parts, s|nce the am- 
monia will destroy insulating materials. All traces of 
ammonia odor moU disappear as the grids are heated. 

* ft >«. 




Illustration 2-1; Electric Griddle 



DEEPFAT FRYERS 

OPERATING PROCEDURES 

Deep-fat fryers are heated by the immersion of 
electric heaters located at such a level that the 
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portion of the fat below the heater remains compar- 
atively cool. This allows all the sediment from the 
frying food to settle to the bottom of the fat con- 
tainer without being burned. Heating elements are 
controUed by a magnetic controller and a.therraostat 
to maintain the fat at the desired temperature. 

Before filling the deep-fat fryer, always "check 
three things: 

1. Master switch must be in the "OFF" position. 

2. Thermostatic switch must be in the ''OFF' 
position on the fryer. 

3. Drain valve must be closed tightly. 

Fill the fryer with fat using the amount specified 
in the technical manual furnished with the fryer. 
Fats should be kept at least 2 inches below the fryer ^ 
top. If possible, the fat should be heated and melted 
before placing it in the fry ketde. Cold solid fat may 
have moisture pockets which will explode, casting 
hot melted fat over a wid€ area. Temperature should 
be no more than 200** F. while the fat is melting. 
Also, if the cold fat is not uniformly distributed 
around the heating element, the bare portions may 
heat up to a point where a Sudden splash of fat on 
the ovpr-heated element will caus6 the fat to ignite. 
The fat should i^over the uppermost^coil at all times 
when the deep-fat fryer is in operation so as not to 
overheat the element and cause a fire. After the fat 
has been added, operate the deep-fat fryer as fol- 
lows: 

1. Turn on the master svntch located outside the 
galley. 

2. Set the thermostat at the cooking temperatiue 
prescribed in the ARMED FORCES RECIPE SER- 
VICE for the recipe you are using. 

3. Check the temperature of the fat with a hand 
thermometer frequendy during the cooking process. 
Compare this hand reading with the thermostat 
reading to determine if the thehnostat is accurate. 
The temperature should never, ^^mder any circums- 
tances, go above 400° F. A safety requirement on all 
CG fryers includes a second or "over" temperatiue 
thermostat. This is a nonadjustable, manual, reset- 

^ ting type, installed to limit maximum temperature to 
460° F. In case of failure of the adjiiistable automatic 
thermostat, the "over ' temperature thermostat dis- 
connects the electric power to the heater element^. - 

^ ' \ A ' - 
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4. Haye foods as free from moisture as possible, 
before frying. Excess moisture causes the fat to 
foam, sputter, and boil over. It also causes fats to 
brea^c down, and their useful life is shortened. 

5. Do not fry bacon in the deep-fat fryer, since 
the fat from the bacon causes the fat level to rise 
above the safe level. It also, contains^ salt, which will 
shorten the life of the fat. 

6. Follow instructions furnished with the fiyer. 
Do not exceed the capacity of the fryer indicated on 
the instruction plate. 

7. GUARD^GAINST FIRE. If a fire should 
occur in the deep-fat fryer, secure the power on the 
master switchboard. Use the Purple K fire extin- 
guisher, designed to extinguish grease fires, or 
smother the fire with the metal cover for the deep- 
fat fryer. Notify the Officer of the Deck immedi- 
ately. Keep the cover on until the fryer has cooled 
below the ignition temperature. Do not remove the 
cover until the damage control officer has given his 
permission. 

8. When the fryer is not in use, keep both the 
switch on the fryer and the master switch in the 
"OFF" position. 

9. When personnel are available, there should be 
two people in the galley during operation of the 
deep-fat fryer. 

10. NEVER leave the deep-fat fryer unattended 
while it is in operation. 

11. NEVER . operate ^near unguarded electric 
sockets, sparks, or flames. 

12. NEVER let the fat level fall below the point " 
marked in the fat container of the fryer. 

CARE AND CLEANING 

Each fryer should be cleaned after each use* Be- 
fore you clean the deep-fat fryer, turn off the heat- 
ing element and aUow the fat to cool to about 150*" 
F. Drain the fat out of the fryer. Then remove the 
basket support screen, scrape off oxidized fat from 
the sides of the kettle with a spatula or scraper, and 
flush doijifn the sediment with a small amount of fat. 
If the kettle has become very dirty, (1) fill it to the 
fat level with hot \yater containing dishwashing ma- 
chine detergent, (2> turn orv the heating element and 
allow the water to come to a boil, (3) boil the 



water for at least 5 to 10 minutes, (4) turn off the he- 
ating element, (5) drain, (6) rinse with warm vinegar 
water, (7) rinse thoroughly with clean water, and (8) 
dry the fryer well. Clean the outside of the fry kettle 
with a grease solvent. DO NOT leave heating ele- 
ments tirnied on when the deep-fat fryer is empty. 
^This will bum out the heating element. 



llLECTRIC TOASTERS 

DESCRIFnON 

Electric toasters used in the Coast- Guard are the 
intermittent and the continuous types. The intermit- 
tent type is composed of chromeplated steel and has 
a vertical oven with from 2 to 4 top openings for in- 
serting the bread slices. The continuous type has a 
chromeplated heavy duty conveyor with motor 
driven revolving trays for the toast. 

CARE AND CLEANING 

The accumulation of crumbs will emit an offen- 
sive odor, will be unsanitary, and will cause heating 
elements to bum out prematurely. Before cleaning a 
toaster, be certain that the electric 
power is off. Then brush crumbs out of the heating 
element. If the toaster is a continuous type, the con- 
veyor must also be cleaned. Clean the metal surfaces 
of the toasters with a silver-dip solution at least once 
a week in order to keep them clean and bright. 

COFFEE URNS 



DESCRIPTION 

Coffee ums used in the Coast Guard dining fa- 
cilities may be heated either by electricity or by 
steam. 

The combination-type electric um (Illustration 2- 
2), consists of an inner compartment or tank for 
coffee and an outer pressure-tigKt tank for water. The 
two tanks are separated by an air space to avoid rapid 
temperature changes of coffee when cold water is 
added to the water tank. A 'siphon pipe between the 
water and the spray head in the um cover or lid forces 
the hot water up and sprays it over the ground coffee 
in the leacher. An agitatir^g valve is provided for thor- 
oughly"mixing the coffee in the coffee tank instead of 
drawing it off by hand and pouring the coffee back 
into the um. 
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Steam heated coffee urns are similar to electric 
urns in construction. The basic difference is that a 
steam coil, installed in the bottom of the water tank, 
provides the heat for these urns. Electricity is re- 

Suired to operate the pressure-type controls used on 
U but the 1 -gallon urn to maintain the required 
temperatures. Operating and cleaning instructions 
are the same as for'the electrically heated urns. 

The urns fiumished for making coffee are the 1- 
gallon (nonautomatic urn which requires hand pour- / 
ing), the 2-gallon, and the 4-gallon urns. Electric im- 
mersion heaters are installed for heating the urns, 
and pressure type controls are provided for auto- 
matic temperature control. 

, Urn bags (leacher cloths) are made of unbleached 
muslin. When manufactured, they are treated with 
sizing (mainly starch). Before a new urn bag is used, 
it should be soaked in hot water and wrung out to 
remove as much sizing as possible. If this is not 
"^done, the hot water poured over the grounds will re- 
lease the sizing into the coffee brew and give it an. 
unpleasant taste. 

OPERATING rtlOCEDURES 

Inspect coffee urns inside and out before each 
use. E>^mriine gauge glasses, valves, and faucets for 
leaks, and have faults corrected before using the 
urns. Check the urn bags; they should be in good re- 
pair and free of coffee grounds and other agents that 
mi^t make the coffee unhealthy to drink or spoil its 
flavor. When the inspection has been completed, 
you arc ready to operate the urn as follows: 

1. Open the cold water filling valve and fill the 
urn with water to the "FuU" mark on the water 
gauge. 

2. Turn the electric power switch to the "ON"' 
position. 

3. Check the pressure gauge. When the indicator 
or the pressure gauge reaches 2 Vit pounds (or the 
premarked operating position), the urn is ready for 
making coffee. 

4. Clamp the leacher cloth firmly on the leacher; « 
spread ground coffee uniformly inside the leacher in 
the quantity indicated by the ARMED FORCES 
Recipe Service for the gallons of coffee to be made 
(quantity of ground coffee may be varied to suit the 
taste); and p^e (he leachef in the top of the urn. 



5. Close the urn cover or lid. 

6. Open the siphon valve and allow the required 
volume of water to siphon over the ground coffee in 
the leacher. If a full batch of coffee js being made, 
the water will cease to sipholfi when the correct 
volume of water has beeft sprayed over the coffee 
grounds, and heavy steam will show around the urn 
cover. 

7. Close the siphon valve. 

8. Open the agitating valve slowly to the end of 
the stem and, without pausing, slowly close the agi- 
tating^valve. 

9. Open the^cold water filling valve and again fill 
the water tank. 

10. Remove the leacher and leacher cloth con- 
taining the used coffee grounds; rinse the leacher 
and leacher cloth in clean cold water; and store in 
cle;^ cold-water until required for use again. Re- 
place the leacher cloth at least once a week. Discol- 
oration of the cloth does not affect its usefulness, 
provided it has been properly cared for. 

11. Draw the coffee as it is needed. 

12. Time the preparation of coffee so that it does 
not stand longer than 1 hour before if is served. 

In the larger urns where automatic agitators are 
provided, the question of repouring* coffee is never 
considered. However, it is necessary to mix coffee 
prepared in an urn because the coffee at the bottooi 
is strong, the coffee 'in the center is of average 
strength, and the coffee at the top, weak and bitter. 
The brew must be mixed thoroughly before it is 
served. To do this properly when the older type of 
urn is being used, remove the spent grounds after 
the coffee is brewed and then draw off 1 gallon of 
the brewed coffee for each pound of coffee ysed. 
Pour it back as rapidly as possible into the urn to en- ' 
sure thorough mixing. NEVER pour coffee over 
spent grounds. . 

CARE AND CLEANING 

To clean electrically heated coffee urns, use the 
following instructions: 



1. Heat clean water in the urn water tank by 
turning the electric power switch on, 

2. Close the um cover, then open the siphon 
valve and siphon enou^ hot water to half fill the 
coffee tank. Add one to two tablespoons of cleaning 
compound per five gaUons of water, or as directed 
by manufactiu^r's instructions. ABow solution to 
remain in the tank for approximately 30 minutes, 
diuing which time the heat should be set on ''Maxi- 
mum** 

3. Wash the inside of the coffee tank, top, rim, 
and cover, using a clean cloth. Do not use a brush or 
mop for washing urns having- a glass-lined coffee 
tanlc. Clean the faucet, gauge glass, and draw-off 
pipe after each use with ^ wet brush and with dcs- 
taining compound. 

4. Drain the water off by opening the coffee fau- 
« cct. 




fflustration 2-2: Electric Coffee Urns 

5. Close the urn cover, open the siphon valve, 
and siphon approximately 1 gallon of hot water into 
the coffee tank. Open the coffee faucet, and then 
open the agitating valve for about 1 minute to steri- 
lize the dispensing route and coffee faucet. 



6. Close the coffee faucet. 

7. Siphon the coffee tank until it is half full of 
hot water. If the urfa is being secured for the night, 
allow the water to stand over night. Drain the water 
off in the morning and rinse die um before it is 
used. 

Qean the um in accordance with the above in- 
stmctions at the end of each day. Twice weekly, 
sweeten the um by using a solution of 1 cup of bak- 
ing soda to 1 gallon oif hot water. Keep the baking 
soda solution in the um for approximately 15 
minutes or longer. Then agitate by opening the agi* 
tating valve for 1 minute; drain and flush thbroughly 
with hot water. DO NOT use cold water on glass- 
lined urns; always use hot water by operating the 
siphon valve. 

COFFEE MAKERS 

OPERATING PROCEDURES 

Many dining facilities use coffee makers such as 
the one shown in Illustration 2-3. They may be made 
of glass or stainless steel and are simple to operate. 
Since a smaller quantity of coffee is brewed each 
time, it is made more often and is used before ilr be- 
comes stale. You cjm make excellent coffee by fol- 
lowing the instmctions below. 

1. Place paper filter in cartridge and add the rec- 
ommended coffee for the number of cups you desire 
to brew. (You may use more or less coffee than rec- 
ommended to suit the, personal taste). 

2. Place cartridge in position on coffeemaker. 

3. Pour water into coffee maker sis indicated in 
the manuf actiuer's operating instructions. 

4. Remove spent grounds immediately after 
brewing is complete. Coffee is now ready to serve. 
(Rinse empty cartridge in hot water). 

5. Hold brewed coffee at 185' F. for no longer 
than one hour. 

Never reheat or boil brewed c6ffee, and never 
mix a fresh batch of coffee with older coffee. 

CARE AND CLEANING 

Follow manufacturer's instructions for care and 
cleaning. 
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Illustration 2<3: Coffee Maker 

i 

ICED TEA DISPENSER ^ 

OPERATING PROCEDURES 

The iced tea dispenser is used with instant powd- 
ered tea and provides a convenient method of serv- 
ing iced tea at meals. 

The instant tea comes in a sealed jar ready for use 
in the dispenser. To insert jar, you should: 

1. Remove jar lid and seal from product jar. 

2. ^Replace with dispensing funnel, screw it on 
firmly (DO NOT TOUCH internal components of 
funnel assembly). 

3. Insert jar and funnel in tea dispenser. It is now 
ready for operation. 

4. To operate, fill a glass with ice and place it di- 
rectly under the spout. Press the glass lightly against 
the actuator and hold until glass is filled 

The tea dispenser is preset to produce a beverage 
suitable for the average consumer, but it can be ad- 
justed to produce either stronger or weaker tea. 

\. Remove botde and funnel assembly by sliding 
straight out of coil shield hole. ^ 

2. Remove funnel assembly from jar. ^ 

CARE AND CLEANING ' 

The machine should be cleaned after each meal. 

Wipe the ^terior components with a soft damp 
cloth. Empty the drip pan. Wash drip pan and the 



grill with mild detergent and warm water. DO NOT 
SOAK PLASTIC PARTS IN HOT WATER OR 
WASH IN DISHWASHING EQUIPMENT. In 
order to prevent gumming of the instant tto dispens- 
er, ensure that all components are thoroughly dry 
before inserting a new bottle of tea. 



VEGETABLE PEELER 



DESCRIPTION 

Vegetable peelers (Illustration 2-4) have capaci- 
ties of either 10, 15, 30, or 50 pounds, and have a cy- 
lindrical hopper with an abrasive covered wall and 
an abrasive covered rotary disk in the bottom. The 
disk has a wavy surface. This surface agitates the 
vegetables in such a manner that they continuaUy 
present new surfaces for action by the abrasive ma- 
terial. 



OPERATING PROCEDURES 

Before loading the machine, sort the vegetables 
so that those in any one load are of the same size and 
free of stones, sticks, and other hard objects. The 
machine should be started and the water turned into 
it before any ^vegetables are added. Do not overload 
the madiincr. The quantity of vegetables loaded 
should not exceed approximately 66 percent of the 
total hopper capacity. A larger quantity wi|l not be 
thoroughly agitated. 

If the abrasive siufaces of the machine are kept 
reasonably clean, a load of vegetables should be sat- 
isfactorily peeled in about 1 minute. Deep eyes or 
depressions in potatoes should be removea and the 
peeling finished with a hand peeler or small knife. It 
is wasteful to allow vegetables to remain in the ma- 
chine , longer than necessary, because valuable 
nutrients will be lost. 



CARE AND CLEANING 

At the end of each day's use, secure the power 
and dismantle the machine. Lift the cover off and 
take out the abrasive disks; remove the peel trap and 
strainers; wash the removable parts, the interior and 
exterior of the machine with not soapy water, and 
rinse witn hot water (180° F. Be sure all food partic- 
les are washed out. Allow all parts to air dry before 
reassembling the unit. 
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Illustration 2-4: Vegetable Peeler 

ELECTWC VEGETABLE CUTTER 

DESCRIPTION 

Several types of electrically operated and manu* 
aQy operated equipment are usee Sfx the galley for 
cutting, slicing, and gra^g vegetables. 

Vegetable cutters are machines which, without 
the use of attachments or removable parts, make 
three classes of cuts of vegetables-shredded, sliced, 
and grated, A dial control on the side of the machine 
allows instant changing of the thickness of the cut, 
even while the machine is in operation. 

CARE ANI> CLEANING 

The entire front of the machine SMdngs open to 
provide complete access to the interior for the pur- 
pose of cleaning and changing the blade. The ma* 
chine should be washed wiUi hot water immediately 
after it is used. The knurled knob holds the front of 
the machine securely when it is in operation. 

Clean and scrub the knives and bowl with hot, 
soapy water and a very stiff brush. Rinse them well 
with hot water (180* F.) and allow them to air dry 
thoroughly before reassembling. \ 

VEGETABLE CUTTER AND SUCEB 

DESCRIPTION 

The vegetable cutter and slicer (Illustration 2-5) 
is used to cut vegetables which are to bf^-u^^d for 
cooking and for s^ads. The machine nifiy be us^dvto 
do as many as three different cutting jos^at once. At 
may be used for slicing either bias orlt«cig^!i^ 
French fries, julienne strips, and for coarse ana*fiM 
eluding. The machine has a slicer adjustment fo^ 
thicknesses up to V4 inch. The adjustment can be 



N made whOe the machine is in motion. To make 
French fries or diced potatoes, the potatoes must be 
sized so that they will go into the machine. 

CARE AND CLEANING 

With the machine turned on, put a pan under- 
neath the outlet to catch the water and vegetable 
particles and flush with water. This should be done 
after each u^. 

At the end of the day, disassemble the machine 
and thoroughly clean the cutting plates and disks. 
Carefully inspect each part for strings of vegetables 
which may not have washed off. 

This machine has points which must be oiled 
daily in order to prolong the life and efficiency of 
the machine. 




Illustration 2-5: The Vegetable Cutter and Slicer 



FRENCH FRY CUTTER 



DESCRIPTION 

The French fry cutter (Illustration 2-6) is used for 
cutting vegetables into cubes, slices, and French-fry 
shapes. By means of a hand-operated lever, the veg- 
etables are pushed through a die containing knives 
that cut them into parts one-half inch thick. -Differ- 
ent kinds of dies may be used to givie cubes or slices. 

When you operate the cutter, make stu« the dle9 
are properly set. Keep the dies absolutely clean and 
dry. Clean and oil the machine after each use. 
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Illustration 2-6: French Fry Cutter 

STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 

DESCRIFnON 

Steam-jacketed kettles are usedj(o prepare a va- 
riety of food items such as soups, sauces, vegetables, 
meats, and beverages. This equipment is very impor- 
tant and should be handled with great care, (Illustra- 
tion 2-7). The kettles vary in size from 5 to 80 gal- 
lons. Approximately the lower two-thirds of each 
kettle is surrounded by a jacket which is offset from 
the main kettle body to provide space for steam to 
circulate and heat the contents of the kettle. The 
kettles are permanently mounted on a pedestal or 
three legs, and have a hinged lid or cover. They also 
have a tube at the bottom of the hemispherical body 
of the kettle with a faucet at the outer end for draw- 
ing liquids in lieu of dipping them out. a steam inlet 
connection* a steam outlet connection, and a safety 
valve. Some steam-jacketed kettles (trunions) have a 
handle on the side making it possible to tilt the kettle 
and pour contents into service containers. This type 
of kettle is usually used to prepare gravies and sau- 
ces. Most kettles used in the Coast Guard are made 
of stainless steel. 

Never fill the kettle completely full. If it is neces- 
sary to stir the contents, use a metal paddle; never 
leave the paddle in the kettle while cooldng. 

OPERATING PROCEDURES 

The kettles are constructed to operate on a maxi- 
mum steam pressure of 45 psi (pounds per square 
' inch). When the pressure in the galley steam line is 
in excess of 45 psi. a pressure regulating valve (safety 
valve) which is installed in the steam line leading to 
the kettles, is set to blow off at 45 pounds of pres- 
sure. Do not tamper with the safety valve or tie it 



closed. It is there to prevent the kettle from explod- 
ing. When you heat a cold kettle, turn the steam on 
gradually, allowing the shells to become thoroughly 
warm before full pressiire is applied. After the shells 
have become warm, and before applying full pres- 
sure, open the safety valve by pulling the lever. 
Opening the safety vaJve while the pressure is within 
the sheU removes air from within the jacket, and 
prevents the kettle from becoming air bound. 

CARE AND CLEANING 

The kettles should be cleaned thoroughly after 
each use. Before they are used, they should be given 
a rinse with clean water. The draw-off tube and fit- 
tings should be cleaned in hot water, using a round 
brush with a flexible wire handle. When you dean 
the draw-off tube, remove the plugifrom the faucet. 
[CAUnON: Do not change plugs from one kettle to 
another. Each plug is machined to match its own 
faucet; therefore, interchanged plug: may cause 
leakage). Run the cleaning brush back and forth 
through the tube while a smaU stream of hot water is 
running through the tube. DO NOT use caustic 
cleaners on the kettles. The draw-off tube of older 
kettles is made up of several pieces which are 
threaded so that they can be screwed together. To 
clean this type, remove the plug or cap at the back 
end of the draw-off so that the cleaning brush can 
be mn back and forth through the tube. All of the 
old type draw-off fittings should be remqved and 
thoroughly cleaned after each use. 

r 

STEAMERS 

DESCRIPTION 

. Steamers (Illustration 2-8) are used for steaming 
fish, fruit, meat, poultry, and vegetables. Most 
steamers used in the Coast Guard consist of a three- 
door, three-compartment unit. Each unit has one or 
two perforated pans or baskets. 

OPERATING PROCEDURES 

When operating steamers, you are not limited to 
the use of pans and baskets furnished with them. If 
juices are to be saved, you should cook in leakproof 
solid pans of a suitable size. Pans should not be over- 
loaded; steam circulates best when pans^are about 
three-fourths fuU. Different foods may be cooked in 
the same steam compartment without mixing flavors 
or affecting the taste of the different foods. Onions 
and pudding placed in individual pans may be 
cooked in the same steam compartment without a 
transfer of flavor. 
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After the food has been placed in the steamer, 
close the compartment dooi* securely. (The door 
latch is linked with the steam supply on most steam- 
ers, and the final movement of the lever locks the 
door and turns on steam at the same time. Unlocking 
the door turns off the steam before the door can be 
opened.) 

If the steam supply is controlled separately, open 
the steam valve slowly by ttuming the valve wheel 
counterckx:kwise after the door is latched. Then ob- 
serve the middle indicator on the pressure gauee, 
which should be in the range of 5 to 7 psi. Turn the 
valve wheel clockwise to reduce steam pressure if it 
is above 7 psi. 

Watch your cooking time closely and avoid spoil- 
ing food by overcooking. Less time is required for 
steam pressure cooking than for boiling food in 
water; the temperature of 7 psi steam is 233* F., and 
the boiling temperature of water is 212* F. 

After cooking has been completed, tiun off the 
steam supply by turning the valve wheel clochvise 
on separately controUed units, or by unlatching the 
compartment door of the latch-controUed steam sup- 
ply. You can relieve the steam pressure by operating 
the lever of the safety valve, if one is provided; 
otherwise, wait 2 minutes Jjefore you open the door 
to full open position. The gauge should read 0 psi be- 
fore the door is opened. 

CARE AND CLEANING 

Occasionally, when you examine the drainpipe 
for steam-condensate drip, none will appear after a 
few minutes of steamer operation. When this is the 
case, turn off the steam supply by unlatching the 
door or closing the valve, as necessary. The fault nor- 
mally is stoppage in the trap, strainer, or drainpipe. 
To eliminate this condition, close the steam valve, 
remove the steam-trap strainer, basket, and clean it 
by scraping out the solids and washing the basket 
until the mesh or perforations are open and clear. 
Clean the pipe connection in the steamer compart- 
ment, reassemble the strainer and repeat the pres- 
sure cooking. If there is still no drip, the steam trap 
is at fault, so report this to the engineering officer 
via the chain of command. 

After each meal, the steamer should be brush- 
scrubbed, washed clean with hot soapy water, and 
rinsed with hot water (180 ° F.) and allowed to air 
dry. 



STEAMTABLE 

r 

DESCRIFnON 

Steamtables are used for^servingiiot foods. Tliere 
are several types: (a) those with water compart- 
ments heated by steam coils (Illustration 2-9) at 40 
psi pressure or less; (b) those with steani-heated 
water compartments and dishwapners; (c) those 
with water compartments heated by immersion-elec- 
tric heating elements; and (d) dishwaoners. 

OPERATING PROCEDURES 

When the steamtaUe is in use, there should be a 
steam condemsatiop wmch should drip into the 
drain. If no condeisation aopears after 2 minutes of 
operation, turn off ihe steiun valve and clean the 
straiiier basket of the tfto. ^ 

Do not ovcrioad food pans. An excessive amount 
of food makes it difficult to' maintain the correct 
water compartment temperature which is between 
180* F. and 20Ct* F. Jf, on the other hand, water in 
the steamtable is alloweci to become hotter than 
200** P., the food will dry rapidly and continue cook- 
' ing from the excess heat. You can correct this by ad- 
ding more water to reduce the heat. Because food 
tastes best if served within 30 minutes (preferably 
within 15 minutes) after being placed in the 
stbamtable, do not place food pans in the steamtable 
too?arly. 

CARE AND CLEANING 

Wash the pans by hand in a deep sink using 
cleaning brushes, scouring pads, and hot soapy 
water; rinse with hot clear water (180"* F.). Only 
brushes should be used in cleaning pans of stainless 
steel; abrasive cleaners scratch the siirface* 



After each meal, drain the steamtable^ wash the 
tanks with hot soap> pfljat er, and rinse with very hot 
fresh water of at leSt^BO'^^F. Wash the top and 
front of the steamtable td|make it bright, clean, and 
sterile; then wipe it dn^tli a flean cloth. 

Steamtables should be nmintained in, a sanitary 
and safe operating conditicnrat all times. Metal parts 
should be kept fre^of cfmosion by removing rust 
with solvents and b^Hipplying vegetable oil to bare 
spots. 




niustration 2-9: Steamtable 



REFRIGERATORS 



DESCRimON 



" The refrigerator used in the gaUey is similar tto 
the one showri in Dlustration 2-10. It consists of an 
insulated, stainless steel compaitm^l, and rust- 
proof, acid-resistant shelves. The refrigerator mav be 
hrom 5 to 100 cubic feet in size; it is designed for 
storing foods for short periods of time. Most refriger- 
ators installed aboard ship have movable bars which 
fit in front of each shelf to keep the contents of the 
refrigerator from moving Or falling out when the 
door is opened. At sea, f w)d must be stowed in such 
a way that it will not move aroimd when the ship 
rolls. To keep a refrigerator operating at top effi- 
ciency, three things are important: 



Defrosting is accomplished by turning off the re- 
frigerator, removing all food, and blocking the doors 
open. Defrosting may be speeded up, however, by 
pladng pans of hot water in the freezer compart- 
ment. DO NOT scrape or chip the ice from the cool- 
ing coils since they are easily damaged, and do not 
pour hot water over the ice accumulation to melt it. 



WASHING THE REFRIGERATOR 



A refrigerator that is not thoroughly clean wtil 
quickly develop a bad odor, and the foods in it wul 
spoil. Cleanliness retards the growth of mold and 
bacteria which often cause food poisoning. A refrig- 
erator should be cFeaned at least once a week and 
after each defrosting. Never use a water hose in 
cleaning a refriger^^tor. The fluid may seep into the 
insulation and cause permanent damage, llie proper 
cleaning procedures are as follows: 

1. Wipe the gaskets around the door of the re- 
frigerator to remove any oihor grease. 



2. Wash the inside surfaces and food shelves 
with soap and warm wat^ 

• . • * 

3. ^Unse them with a warm solution of baking 
soda, using 1 tablespoon of soda to 4 quarts of water. 



lADEFROST IT REGUI^ARLY AND 
mOPERLY 

CEP IT CLEAN 

NOT OVERLOAD IT 



4. Dry all surfaces thoroughly after flushing out 
the drain with hot water. 



5. Clean the outside \yith warm water, rinse it, 
and dry it. 



DEFROSTING 



AVOID OVERLOADING 



You may defrost the refrigerator on a schedule or 
len the frost accumulation lw}uires it. The num- 
benof times that a refrigerator requires defrosting 
depends, of course, on the rate at which frost builds 
up. on the cooling unit. Ice formations should never 
be morejthan 3/16 of an inch thick, because ice and 
frost act^as insulators and reduce efficiency. 



Never overload a refrigerator. An overloaded re- 
frigerator cuts down air circulation and is hard to 
clean. To prevent overloading, limit the amount of 
^'food you draw from bulk storage at any one time. 
When you draw food that must be kept in the refrig- 
erator, don't ask for more than you can store in your 
ready-lt^rvice refrigerator. 
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Illustratidn-Z-lO: Refrigerator 

ELECTRIC MEAT AND 
VEGETABLE CHOPPER 

f 

DESCRIPTION . 

« 

The electric meat and vegetable chopper (Il- 
lustration 2-11) is used to chop (or grind) aU meats 
(cooked or raw) and to prepare bread crumbs from 
leftover bread and toast. The meat tfnd vegetable 
chopper is portable; however, it should be placed on 
a sturdy stand within easy reach of an electric outlet. 

OPERATINC PROCEDURES 

Usually a three^ighths inch plate is used for 
grinding meat. The use of a three-sixteenths inch 
plate for such grinding puts too much pressuie on 
the grinder. The coarser plates are for chopping veg- 
etables. The cutting edge of the knife must go next 
to the plate. Never forcibly tighten the adjustment 
ring on the chopping end; however, do tighten it 
snugly. Excess pressure will Avear' the cho](S^r parts. 

Start the motor,. then feed the material into the 
chopper. Turn the^ motor off after the material is 
ground. Feed the material into the rtiachine with the 

QM?r tools; NEVER USE YOUR HANDS FOR 
S PURPOSE.. 

CARE AND CLEANING . 

After meat has been chopped, take the grinder 
apart and wash each pa^ thoroughfy with soap and 



water, rinse with hot water (180* F.), and .allow to 
air dry. Do not allow *food to dry on the surfaces of 
the ;^hopper before you wash it. A grinder can be a 
breeding place for bacteria whicK mi^t cause food 
poisoning. Great care should be exercised in keepings 
the parts of the grinder free from contami^iation. 

Knives and plates shoukl be sharpened before they 
get duU, but do not attempt this yourself. The engi- 
neering department should be consulted. It is a good 
idea to keqft the sante knife and plate together, since 
they wear to fit each other. Tie them together with a 
cord after they are used so they will not get mislaid. 

Keep the motor dry. Don't grind juicy foods, such 
as onions, because the juice, will be forced back into 
tlievgear housing, causing a loss o^ oil and conse- 
quent vyearing of gean. 

If yot^ a;e grinding foods such as crackers, grind 
a very small amount at a time or the machine will 
jam. When\the chdbper is hot, do not nm raw meat 
throi^ it. i^emember that bits of bones can break 
the worm ge^ and knives. 




Illustration 2-11: Meat and Vegetable Chopper . 

ELECTRIC FOOD MIXER 

DESCRIPTION 

jc food mixers are used for an infinite 

Inumber of jobs including beating batters for cakes, 
mixing bread doughs, beating eggs, mashing and 
whipping potatoes. 
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Food mixing machines (Illustration 2-12) are fur* 
nished in ^20, 60, 80, 110, and WOnquart dzes with 
the necessary attachments, paddles, and TCatets (D- 
lustration 2-13). The wire beater is used for eggs, 
cream, and lignt-wei^t jniixing; the flat beater for 
cake batters and medijom^ wei^t mixing; the dough 
hook for ntixlDg bread doughs; and the beater for 
medium stiff dou^s. 

One part of the machine revolves throu^ the use 
of a set of transmission and differential geairs. Var- 
ious shaped peddles and<mixers can be attached to 
this revolving unit. 

The lower part of the mixer contains two exten- 
ded adjustable arms. A bowl, containing the foods to 
* " be mixed, is placed on these arms and the arms are 
then moved up so the paddles will revolve through 
the mixture. The machines have either 3 or 4 speeds. 
Usually they have an attachment hub that can be 
used for a- vegetable slicer, julfcer, and meat grinder. 

OPERATING PROCEDURES , 

V Before operating.the machine^^make sure that the 
<^ bowl, paddles, and beaters rare thoroughly clean. If 
> , ' necessary, wash them in hot soapy water and rinse 

with hot water (180 * F.). ' 

Place the ingredients in the bowl as specified on 
the ARMED FORCES RECIPE card. Do not fiU the 
bowl more than half full. Place the bowl in a cas- 
tered dolly and move to the mixer. Do not drag the. 
bowl across the deck. Insert th«i^,bowl in the mixing 
machine, making sure that the bowl ears are on the 
supporting pins ajidsl^th sides are locked in place. 

Select the proper atttichmenfand place it in the 
machine. The "L"-shapeld notch in the better is to 
be inserted over the pin in the shaft. On the smaller 
models*, the shaft will be grooved- The attachment is 
. ^ inserted into these grooves and shpped into the lock. 

Raise the bowl to 3ie oroper height by timiing the 
wheel or crank. 

" StaVt the motor at NO LOAD and, with clutch re- 

leased, shift to LOW SPEED; release the clutch 
' each time the speed is chaftged. The speed to.be 

used is indicated on the recipe card and on the in- 

o . structions furrjished by the manufacturer. 

Watch mixing time and mixing speeds carefully. 
Often, blended ingredients revert to separate in- 
gredients if mixed too Jong or at an improper speed. 
If, during the process of mixing, some of the batter 



, h^ piled up on the sides oPfffMiigwl, stop the ma- 
chine. Using a long handled spoon o^spatula, scrape 
down the sides of die bowl. NEVER put spoons, spa- 
tulas, or your hands into the bowl while the machine 
is in operation. 

When the mixing is completed, move the control 
switch to. the OFF position *and stop the motor. 
Lower the bowl by the lever with which you raised 
it; remove the beiater by turning the sleeve to die 
left. Remove any food left on.the beater with a spat- 
ula. Then, placp the bowl on the Mastered dolly and 
move it to Jthe plade of use. ^ ' 

Some electric food mixing machines are provided 
with bowls of two azes. The 20-quart machine may 
have both 12-and"20-quart bowls; the 60-quart ma- 
chine may have both 30-and 60-quart bowk; and the 
80-quart machine niay have 60-and 80-quart bowls. 
When you are using a smaller bowl on a large ma- 
chine, an adapter must be used as weD as the correct - 
r'<l)eater/ paddle for the different sized bpwL At no 
time should the beater or paddle scrape the bottom 
of the bowl. V 

CARE AND CLEANING 

The electric njixer, beaters, whips, and bowls all 
require care. Beaters, paddles, and bowls should be 
washed immediately aiter each use. Use hot soapy 
^ water and rinse with hot water (180'' F.). Hang beat- 
ers and paddles upside down to air dry. Clean the 
body of the machine ^after each meal. Use a damp 
cloth or wash with water as necessary for proper 
sanitation. Be sure that the beater shaft is free of all 
dirt and food particles. . . 

. I* 

The motor and mechanical parts of the mixer 
should be inspected and maintained by the engi- 
neering department once a week. ^ 

MEATSUCER 



DESCRIPTION 

Meat shcihg machines (Illustration 2-14) axe 
motor operated and are used for shcing hard or soft 
foods such ,as roasts, cheese, bacon, luncheon meat, 
v^ous kindspf sausages, and ham. . 

The machine has a carriage on which the meat is 
— placed. A swiftiy revolving disk knife slices the meat 
as the carriage is mpved across the face of the 
revolving knife. 
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OPERATINC PROCEDURES 

To use the slicer, place the meat on ^e carriage 
and adjust the clamp to hold the meat firmly. This 
clamp also furnishes protection for yoiur haiid. Next, 
set the dial for the desired thickness of the slices. 
Then turn on the switch to make the disk knife re- 
volve. Move the carriage back and forth with the 
hand lever. WARNING; KEEP YOUR HANDS 
AWAY FROM THE REVOLVING KNIFE 

The meat slicing ipachine can be a dangerous in- 
strument if you aren't careful. Never use it when the 
blade guard is off. Don't leave the plug in the elec-^ 
trical socket when the slicer is not in use. Never put 
your hands under the guard, ^d don't operate the 
machine with wet hands. 

CARE AND CLEANmC 

. The meat slicing mac^e should be cleaned thor- 
ou^y after each use. Before dismantling m electric 
machiiie, turn the switcH off and unplug it Remove 
aD^ cutting |pd meat handling attachments. Gean the 
slicer knife with a damp cloth, wipe with a dry cloth, 
and cover tHe blade with a thin coating of salad oil to 
prevent rust. Neyer use a knife or other hard sub- 
stance to scrape food particles from the slicer knife. 
Wash the attachments with soap and hot water; rinse 
with hot water (180° F.), and aUdw them to air dry. 
Wash the machine with hot water and a stiff brush, 
taking care not to let any water get into the motor. 
(Do not use extremely hot water or steam to clean; 
too much heat may destroy the lubricants). Dry the 
machine thoroughly with a cloth after it has-been 
cleaned. Clean the counter top under the slicer. 
Reassemble the slicer immediately so thjpit the bare 
knife will not be exposed. Replace all guards se- 
curely. Never lubricate the machine Avith salad oil 
because salad oil will gum up the machine. 




Illustration 2-14: Electric Meat Slicing Machine , 



"MEATTENDERIZER 



DESCRUrnON 

' - . * 

The meat tenderizer (Illustration 2-15) is used to 
tenderize all sorts of tough meats. The machine is 
about 20 inchejs long and ai)put 1 foot wide. 

OPERATING PROCEDURES 

To operate, turn the' motor op, insert the meat to 
be tenderized into the opening at the top of the ma- 
chine. The meat will pass through two sets of revolv- 
ing rollers (which contain many small blades) and 
^ wifl be made tender. If further tenderizing is requir- 
ed, insert the meat again after first giving it a one- 
quarter turn (90**). 

Meat tenderizing machines are equipped with a 
safety device that automatically stops the machine 
when the cover (shield) is rtdsed. NEVER attempt to 
raise the top with th^ machine running or to operate 
the machine with the cover raised because of the 
danger of catching'* your fingers in ''the machine. 
Take the machine apart^ and clean it af tef each' use. 
Oil the parts often. 




Illustration 2-15: Meat Tenderizer 
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Illustration 2-16: Typical Semi- 
DISHW ASHING MACHINES * 



Proper operation and care of dishw^hing 
machines in the dining^ facility are vitd to the sanita* 
tion, safety, and efficiency of the activity, so you^ 
must know your machines and follow directions for 
their use and maintenance^. 

'I ■ 

TYPES OF MACHINES 



Dishwashing machines used in die Coast Guard 
are classified as one-tank^ two-tank, or three-tank 
machines. Yhe three-tank machine is a fully auto- 
matic, continuous racking machine which scrapes, 
bnishes, and provides two rinses. It is used at major ^ 
recruit installations and other large activities. 



ic, Single-Tank Dishwashing Machine 

* 

Single-Tank Model 

Single-tank machines (Illustration 2-16) are used ^ 
only on small ships where, because of space and 
weight considerations, the use of larger modek is not 
feeble. 

In order to keep bacteria to a minimum in single- 
tank machines, the temperature of the wash water in 
the tank must be 150" to 160" F. Consequently, a 
thermostat is provided in the automatic machines to 
' prevent operation when the temperature of the 
water falls below 150" F. Water temperatiu?e higher 
than 160" F. results in less efficient removal of food 
particles when certain starchy and albuminous foods 
are served: therefore, the washing time is extended 
in the automatic machines to 40 seconds. For best 
results, soiled dishes should be prewashed by hand 
in warm water containing detefgent before placing 
them in single-tank washers.' 
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Rinsing is accomplished by means of spraying 
clean hot water on the dishes. The rinse water is 
controlled by aifi adjustable automatic steam mixing 
valve which maintains the temperature between 
180° and 195° F. - 

In order to conserve fresh water,- which must 
come from the ship's hot water system, the rinse 
time interval is limited to 10 seconds. When the 
water supply is not a problem, a rinse of 20 seconds 
is recommended. 

Wash and rinse sprays are controlled separately 
by automatic, self-opening and closing valves in the 
. automatic machine, or by handles in the manually 
operated machine." The automatic machihe provides 
for a 40-second wash and a 10-second rinse; for 
manually operated machines, wash and rinse inter- 
vals are controlled by the operator who should allow 
a 40-second wa^h and a 10-second rinse. 

Double-tank Method 

Doublcrtank machines^ (Illustration 2-17) are 
available with several different capacities and are 
used when more than 150 persons are to be served. 
These machines are provided with separate wash 
and rinse tanks. They also have a final rinsg^ clean 
hot water which is sprayed on the dishes. This spray 
is opened by the racks p^assing through the machine. 



The spray automatically closes when the rinse cycle 
is completed. The final rinse is controlled by an ad- 
justable automiatic steam mixing valve which main- 
tains the temperature between 180° and 195° F. 
Double-tank machines are also equipped with a ther- 
mostatically operated switch in. the rinse tank which 
prevents operation of the jpiiachine if the tempera- 
ture of the rinse water falls below 180° F. The racks 
pass through the machine automatically by means of 
conveyor chains. The two-tank dishwashing machine 
should be timed so that the utensils are exposed to 
the machine sprays for not less than 40 seconds (20- 
second wash, 20-second rinse). 



OPERATING PROCEDURES 



The first thing you should do is to read and Be- 
come' familiar with th^ operating instructions in- 
cluded on the instruction plate which is mounted on 
the hood of the machine you are operating. Always 
follow these instfuctiofts, or you may damage the 
equipment or injure yourself and others^ 

The following detailed instructions are given for 
double-tank machines since most machines in ser- 
vice are of this type. These directions are also gener-, 
ally applicable to single-tank units, except for wash 
and rinse time intervals and temperatures. 



) 
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Illustration 2^17: Typical Automatic; Double-Tank Dishwashing Machine 
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St- 

L Inspect the machine to see that the wash tank 
is clean and all spray openings are free from food 
particles, strings, and other obstructions. 

2. Close the drain valves on both tanks. 

3. Open the water vajves and fill both tanks to . 
the level marked on each or fill up to the overflow 
line. When tanks are filled, tighdy close the water 
valves. 



I 4. Open the steam valve and heat the rinse water 
to 180* F. or higher (not to reach vapprization 
point). Leave the steam valve on the rinse tank open 
/so that the temperature does not fall below 180** F. 
during Operation of the machine. Machines are 
provided with a valve so that the final rinse tempera- 
ture is ISCF. or above. This adjustment must be 
made with the final rinse valve open. 

5. On conveyor type machines, set the conveyor 
speed so that the dishes receive a MINIMUM wash 
of 20 seconds and a MINIMUM rinse of 20 seconds. 

6. Add detergent. See NAVSUP-421, Chapter 2, 
for the amount of detergent required for a given 
tank size and for the type of water being used. 

7. Push the START button to start the pumps 
and conveyor. The rinse tank is fitted with a thermo- 
>itat which, if properly set, will prevent the motor 
from starting until the temperature of the rinse tank 
has reached 180"* F. or higher. 

8. Operate the machine for 1 or 2 minutes during 
which time the heat frpm the rinse spray should 
cause the temperature in the wash tank to increase 
gradually to 150^ F. 

* At this point you are ready to start the washing 
procedure. However, it is important that dishes be 
thoroughly scraped free of solid food residues before 
they ar^ washed. Pre-cleaning will extend the useful 
Ufe of the detergent in the machine, will prevent 
clogging of the pump and spray jets, and generally 
will result i^j improved cleaning performance. The 
dishes should be held over a conveniently located 
garbage can and scraped with an approved all*plas* 
tic brush. Prewash all dinnerware in the scullery sink 
priqr to washing in the dishwashing machine. Place 
scfaped dishes in dish racks. Cups, glasses, and con- 
tainers should be placed upside down in appropriate 
racks so they are not filled with' wash solution. Din- 
nenyarc should never be nested, since this prevents 
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efficient washing and rinsing. Do not stack silver- 
ware more than 1 inch deep in the rack. 

9. * Push the loaded dish racks into the machine 
oii the conveyor until the racks come up against the 
conveyor lu^. With manually i operated ''push 
through" machines, be careful not to push the racks 
along too quickly since this practice will result in un- 

^ satisfactory cleansing. A MINIMUM of 20 seconds 
should be allowed for each rack. 

10. Maintain the temperature of the wash solu- 
tion at 150' F. to 160' F. Higher temperatures will 
result in the baking of egg and qther protein solids 
onto the dishes. 

11. Add Vi of the original amount of detergent ^ 
every ten minutes of operation to compensate for 
the dilution and the increase of food particles in the 
wash water. 

12. Observe that, as the first rack is discharged 
from the machine, the thermometer on the final 
rinse shows a temperature between 180' and 195'F. 

13. Eating utensils should remain in the rack for 
approximately 1 minute for drying. When silverware 
racks are discharged from the machine, shake the 
rack sliehdy to get rid of entrapped water in the 
bowls or spoons and from the siu^aces of all utensils. 

After the dishes have been properly washed and 
cleaned, they should be stored in a clean, closed area 
to avoid recontaminatlon. 

The washing of silverware is often unsatisfactory 
because too much silverware is placed in the rack to 
be thoroughly clesmed. The proper procedure for 
washing the silverware is to sort Ihe silver and place 
15-20 pieces in each cylinder shaped compartment; 
run the silverware through the dishwashing machine 
with the service end up. When the wash/ rinse cycle* 
is complete, the sanitized silver should be stored by 
inverting it in the cylinder shaped containers; thus, ^ 
the washing and sanitizing is accomplished .without 
having to touch the utensils. 

CARE AND CLEANING 



Clean and rinse the interior of the machine, 
spray arms, and strainer pans after each period of 
use (Illustration 2-18). 

^ 6u 
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Brushes are provkled for cleaning the removable 
roray arms. After they have been cleaned, they 
should be replaced in the machine so that the spray 
is directed verticaUy and not against the sides of the 
^machine. Check the machine for leaky valves and re- 
. port l^aks to the Food Service Officer immediately. 
Have all moving parts lubricated at regular intervals. 

Descaling Dishwashers 

The accumulation of scale deposits in dishwash- 
ing machines should btr prevented for at least two 
reasons. FIRST-^xcessive scale deposit on the inside 
.'of pipes and pumps will clog them and will interfere 
with the efficient performance of the machine .by 
reducing the A^olume of water that comes in contact 
with the utensil in the washing and sanitizing proc- 
ess. $|ECONO-5cale deposits provide a haven fdr 
dangerous bacteria.^ 

" ^ ' ■ • 

The supplies needed' for descaling are available 
through supply channeb. See the supply list helof/: 



Stock Number 



I^escription of Matei^ 

^9Ce81(W)0-264-6722 Orthophosphonc acid'^85% ^, 

technical, 7 lb bottle 

9Q793g^282-9699 Detergent, general purpose, 

1 gal 

?9Q793(M)0-985-691 1 Deterg^t, general purpose, 

5 gal pail I 

It is necessary to know flje capacity of the dish- 
washing machine tanks. This t^dcy be aetermined by 
measuring (in inches) {he inside dimensions of each 
tdiik, appjyii^ the. following formula: ^length X 
widf|i X dep^h ^to water line) 231 = opacity in 
gallons. ^ > * . ^ 

Steps and key points in descaling the machine are ^ 
as f&Uows: ^ 

1. Fill the tanks halfway to overflow level with 
hot, clean water. 

II tanks are not fitted with water level indicators, 
remove a section of the scrap tray in each tank so 
that the overflow pipe can be seen. 

2. Add the required amount of acid and deter- 
gent to the water to prepare the cleaning solution. 

Measure amounts carefully. Use 7 fluid ounces of 
orthophosphoric acid, 85 percent, plus 1/2 fluid 



ounce of detergent, general purpose, for each gallon 
capacity of the tank when filled to overflow level. 

3. Complete filling of the tanks. 
Fill to overflow level. 

4. Put scrap trays, spray arms, and curtains in 
place. 

Scale deposits on all attachments must be re-' 
moved. 

5. Turn oti machine. 

Operate the machine at the hi^est possible tem- 
peratiu*e for 60 minutes. 

6. Turn off the machine and drain. 

Open the drain valves and allow all the cleaning 
solution to drain from the tanks. 

7. Refill. 

Use fresh hot Water. 

y ■ * . 

8. Turn on the machinev ^ 

Xy^T^te the machine j^t the highest temperature 
for*5 minutes. . 

Repeat Steps 7 and 8 several times. The entire method 
should repeated as often as necessary to guarantee 
efficient operation of the dishwashing machine. 

REF^UGERATED CABINET 
^ AND SALAD BAR 

DESCRIPnON 

Hie salad bar and cabinet are usuaUy one piece 
of equipment. The salad bar, area is a well about 4 to 
6 inches deep, made especially for salad pans of var- 
ious sizes. Tne cabinet space located just below the 
salad bar consists of several shelves for stowing 
salads after makeup and before serving time. 

CARE AND CLEANING 

After each meal, the salad bar should be cleaned 
with warm detergent water and a cfear water rinse. 
The cabinet should be cleaned out at least once a 
week using a soda solution to eliminate bad odors 
and give the cabinet a clean fresh smell. 



r 
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MILK DISPENSER 

DESCRIFnON 

The milk dispenser is a refrigerated cabinet espe- 
cially designed to dispense liquids packaged in spe- 
cial cartons or to dispense juices which are placed in 
reusable stainless steel cans with dispenser spouts on 
them. Disposable rubber tubes are used on the 
spouts. When the container is placed in the dispens- 
er, the rubber tube is cut off at V4 inch beyond the 
visible lower termination of the dispensing mecha- 
nism. A clean knife or pair of scissors should be used 
'to cut the tube. 

AU authorized milk dispensers are equipped with 
a thermometer which has a green range for safe use. 
The range is from 38** to 44* F. 



CARE AND CLEANING 



The milk dispenser should be cleaned after each 
meal. AU outer areas should be wiped clean with a 
disinfectant solution after each meaJ. 

The dispenser must be defrosted when ice de- 
posits have accumulated to a depth of 1/8 inch on 
the cabinet interior. 

SELFUEVEUNG DISPENSER 

DESCRIPTION 

It 

The self-leveling dispensers are used for dispens- 
ing dishes. The cabinet is made of stainless steel 
with a coil spring platform which pushes the plates 
to the top as they are used. The spring tension may 
be adjusted according to the weight of the item to be 
dispensed. 

CARE AND CLEANING 

Clean the self-leveling dispenser daily if used for 
food items, and weekly if used for dishes. Wash the 
dispenser in hot detergent water, rinse in clean hot 
>vater (180* F.), and let air dry. 

VENTILATION HOODS 

CARE AND CLEANING 

Grease filters and hoods located over galley 
ranges should be kept free from an excessive amount 
of grease. An accumulation of grease in the ventila- 
tfoh system is a potential fire hazard. To remedy this 



situation, wash the filters as often as necessary, but 
wash them AT LEAST Once a week. The hoods 
should be wiped and washed as necessary, making 
sure to remember the ledge underneath the edge of 
the hood. 

Wash the filters in hot soapy water in the deep 
sink to remove most of the grease. Then; rewAHi 
them in the dishwashing machine. The preliniinaiy 
washing in the deep sink will prevent^ an accumula* 
tion of residue in the dishwashing machine. 



SCAUfeS 



DESCRIPTION 



The set of scales is one of the most important pie- 
ces of equipment you have. A scale will assist you in 
conserving food and will produce a more desirable 
product. When a recipe calls for a certain amotmt of 
food, you should weigh out the amount. Don't guess. 
This will make it possible to keep an accurate repord 
of the subsistence on hand, and will aid you in pre- 
paring the correct amount of food. 

CARE AND CLEANING 

The scale should be kept clean at all times; not 
only for sanitation purposes, but also because a small 
amount of f6o^ particles on the scale may cause 
your weight measures to be inaccurate. The scale 
should be wiped down with hot soapy water and 
rinsed with hot clear water. DO NOT immerse in 
water. The pan and balance weights may be washed 
in hot soapy water and rinsed in hot water (ISO*' F.) 
then allowed to air dry. 

PANS ^ 

DESCRIPTION 

Pans for bread, rolls, cjkk^Tand pies constitute a 
major investment in every bakery operation. The 
proper care and maintenance of these pans is essen- 
tial if they are to remain in good condition. 

Pans are made of tin plate (the most commonly 
used), aluminum, and aluminized steel. 

PIE PANS 

Pie pans are round in shape; the sizes are desig- 
nated by the width (diameter) of the pan in inches. 
Observe the following rules in order to keep pie pans 
in good condition and to ensure a longer life. 
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Jean pans After each use, and dry thoroughly 
in tbe oven witlMleniperature set at 380* F. or less: 

2. Avoid cutting or scratching the pans when you 
cut the pies. 

MUFFIN TINS 

A unit in a muffin tin is approximately IVi inches 
in diameter* but the units vary in depth. The average 
pan has 12 units. The importance of keeping these 
pans well greased and clean cannot be overempha- 
sized. If the pans are dirty, it will affect the finished 
product. 

Avoid letting rancid grease accumulate in the 
crevices and comers of these pans. A good proce- 
dure to follow in caring for the pans is as follows: 

1. Crease the pans before each use. 

2. Floui: the pans after they have been greased to 
prevent the cakes or muffins from sticking to the 
pans. Paper liners are now available for muffin tins. 
Your supply officer can order them for you* 

3. Clean and dry pans after each use. Do not 
greaise them. 



4. Do not bang and slam the pans. This distorts 
them and causes excessive strain of the strappings 
causing premature deterioration. Dented and bent 
pans will cause the baked products to be malformed 
and misshappen. 

WORKBENCH 

DESCRIFnON 

The newer work benches are made of stainless 
steel. Some of the older ones, which are made of 
wood, may still be in use but are being replaced by 
the stainless steel type. The work bench is used pri- 
marily for the makeup of handmade baked products. 
It should be permanently secured to avoid shifting 
to a position where it may cause an accident while 
the^ship is underway. It should be scrubbed after 
each use. 

CUTTING BOARD 

DESCRIPTION / 

The cutting board is made of very hard rubber 
and may be used for cutting any type of food item. 
The use of this cutting board Nvill protect your knife 
edge. The cutting board should be cleaned after 
each use. 
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SELF-QUIZ #2 

1. How should you wash the grease filters over galley ranges? 

2. If you do not keep the crusty deposits cleaned from the oven door edges, what Kults 
may occur? 

3. When melting fat in a deep-fat fryer, the maximum temperature should be 
During actual cwking operations, the temperature of the fat should NEVER 



exc*eed 



4. *If you sweeten a coffee um, what do you do? 
How often should you do this? 



5. Why should you NOT fry bacon in a deep-fat fryer? _ 

•6. If you have an extremely dirty deep-fat fryer, what 8 steps should you follow to clean 
it? • 



A. 
' B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
C. 
H. 



7. If the abrasive surfaces of a vegetable peeler are kept clean, how long should it take to 
peel one load of vegetables? 

8. On a steam-jacketed ketde. what is the purpose of the safety valve? ' » 

9. What happeas to the food if water in a steamtable is allowed to become hotter than 
200 "F.? 



b\7 
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SELF-QUIZ #2 (Continued) 



10, To keep a refrigerator operating at top efficiency, what three things are 
important? " • 

A. ' : ' ■ ' 

B. - 

C. ' 



11. What types of foods should you NOT grind with an elettric meat and vegeta- 
" " er? \ 



ble chopp)n-? 



. Why?_^ 



12. Cite four precautions you should exercise when you use a meat siicer. 

A. ; " • 

B. '_ , 

,C. ^ - 

— — 

13. ^yhy is it important to descale dishwashing machines? i . 



14. What type of acid should you use to descale a dishwashing machine? 



15. If grease is allowed to coUect in the ventilation system, what potential hazard 
exists? \ , . 



6'b 
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ANSWERS TO SELF.QUIZ #2 

1 Grease Wtere should be washed «i Ao/ aoapy water in ihe deep siAk to remove the 
initial residue. You should then run them through the dishwashing machine. ^^^^^ 

2. If you do not keep the crusty deposits cleaned from the oven door edges, the doors 
win not close property, causing loss of heat and also causing corrosion. 

3. When melting fat in a deep-fat fryer, the maximum temperature sjMJd be 20(r ¥J>^- 
ing actual cooking operations, the temperature of the fat should NEVER exceed 40(r ¥ 

(Fogs 2'4J ^ 

4 To swtelen fi coKe^ymi, yon ^ovldalhw a sohtion of J cup of baking mda and J 
' ^iwKwi of hot water to remain in the urn fi>r approximately IS minutes. You should 
^f^X.QXi^Q\yxviatleast(wiceaweek " (Page 2-7) 

5. Bacon should not be fried in deep-fat fryers Wause thefatjrom the bacon causa the 
fat level in the fryer to rise above the safe level Bacon also contains salt, whtch wtU 
shorten the tifs the fat (Page 2-5) 

, 6. A. Fill to the fat level with a solution of hot water and dishwashing detergent 

B. Turn on the heating element and let the water come to a boil 

C. Boil for at least 5 to 10 minutes, 

D. Turn off the heating element 

E. Drain 

F. Rinse With wann vinegar water 

G. Rinse with clear water 

' H. Dry /^'^^-^^ 

7. It should take about 1 minute to peel a load of vegetables if your machine is kept 

, . ■> '(Page2SJ 

8. The safety valve on a steam-jacketed kettle is to prevent the kettle from explodh^ ^^^^ 

9. Food Witt dry out rapidly dhd witt continue cooking from the excessive heat if the 
water in a steamtable becomes hotter than 200 "F. (Pa^2-12) 
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ANSWERS TO SELF Qlf^ #2 (Continued) 



10. A. Defrost regularly and properly ^ 

B. Keep the reefer clean 

C. Do not overload ^ (Pag02-13) 

because ihejtUce may get into ihegear housing and cause a loss of oil and thus a 
wearing of the gears, 

(Page2-14) 

i 

12. ; A. Nev<jffljse it when the blade guard is off 

/ B. Don't leave the plug in the electrical socket when the slicer \i not in use 

C. Never put your hands under the guard 

D. Don't operate the machine with wet hands (Page 2-17) 

'\ . 

13. You should descale dishwashing machines because fJJ excessiv* acah on tht 
inside o/pipti andpumpa chgaikem andinierftm with efficimt pmformance of 
the machine^ a$td (2) acalg providts a place for bacteria to ffrow. 

(Page2-22) 

14. You should use orthophosphoric acidXo descale dishwashing machioes. 

(Page 2 22) 

15. The excessive accumulation of grease in the ventilation system could came a 
fire. 

(Page 2-23) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #a - • Pages 3-3 through 3-15 

■ "Food Preparation - Parti: Armed Forces Recipe Service'(AFRS)" ■<■' . 



, OBJECTIVES 

After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

1. Cite the number of portions each redpe in th§ AFRS is designed to yield. 

\ ' i ■ i. ■ ■ ' 

2. Explain the method for handling dry ingredients in order to achieve the most accurate results 
^ in your finished product. 

"3. Give th*e^meanings for the following abbreviations: 

(a) A,P. . 

(b) E.P. 

(c) ' tsp ■ ' * ■ 

(d) tbsp 

(e) pt 

(f) qt 

(g) gal ■ .. 

(h) lb 
^i) cn 

(j) oz 



4. Cite weight and measure equivalents used in the AFRS. 

5. Explain p^PQ^^^s fpr calculating the working factor of a recipe. 

6. Explain how to cSnvert fractions to decintals. 

7. Explain how to. convert weights and measures. EXAMPLE: How do you convert .16 of a 
pound to ounces? ^ 

8. Describe the "rounding-off ' technique used in the AFRS. 

9. Explain the method for weighing and measuring ingredients used on AFRS cards. 
10. Cite the piirts of a balance scale. 

Explain how to operate a balance scale. 
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FOOD PREPARATION - PARTI 
ARMED FORCES RECIPE SERVICE (AFRS) 



INTRODUCTION 



This reading assignment covers sonie of the what s, 
how s, why's, and when's of food preparation. 

Your job as a SUBSISTENCE SPECIALIST is an 
extremely important one. You should continually 
strive for perfection in all aspects of your job ^per- 
formance. To achieve this, you should always pro- 
vide PALATABLE, WHOLESOME, and ATTRAC- 
TIVE food. Performing your job to the very best of 
your ability can lend you a great deal of satisfaction. 
To ensure efficient, day-to-day opetation of the din- 
ing facilities, you need to learn all the techniques for 
properly performing each of your duties in a system- 
atic, orderly fashion. 

REMEMBER — A GOOD MEAL 
PROMOTES HIGH MORALE! 



ARMED FORCES RECIPE SERVICE 



The Arme<| Forces Recipe ServTce was developed 
as a joint effort among all branches of the Armed 
Forces with the cooperation of the food industry. It 
consists of approximately 1,100 recipes and varia- 
tions that have been tested and proven. 

INDEX OF RECIPES 

The Index of Recipes is a complete listing of all 
recipes in the AFRS. This listing |s alphabetical ac- 
cording to major subject groups. These groups gre 
designated by a letter. WITHIN each major subject 
group, recipes are again listed alphabetically. Each 
recipe in these subgroups has a number designator 
Illustration 3-1 shows three sample pages from the 
Index. Note the letter designator for each major 
group and the number designators for individual re- 
cipes. 

AFRS CARDS 

The AFRS c^tains: 

(1) General information cards - These cards are 
located in the "A*' section of the recipes cards a^d 
contain helpful information in all aspects of food 
g^r^paration. ^ 



(2) Guidance cards with product usage and prep- 
aration information - In some of the recipe sec- 
tions, directions are given for the preparation of the 
basic rtype of dish or item common to the particular 
section. 



(3) Section index cards at the beginning of each 
section - Index cards provide a complete alphabeti- 
cal listing, by commodity or dish, of all recipes (in- 
cluding recipe number containecf in the section). 



(4) Color photographs of finished products and 
some stages of preparation. 



(5) "How-to-do-it" illustrations. 



STANDARDIZED RECIPES 

All food you prepare for Coast Guard dining fa- 
cilities should be prepared according to the recipes 
published in the AFRS or according to recipes which 
have been approved by the Food Service Officer 
(FSO). 

The us^ of standardized recipes (1) enswes high 
quality in food preparation? (2) eliminates guess- 
woric,^ and (3) prevents variations in quality and 
quantity. 

The use of exact amounts of the various in- 
gredients listed on the recipe cards (1) produces ac- 
curate yields, (2) prevents leftovers, and (3) helps . 
maintain food cost control. The food items needed 
for the day s menus are requisitioned from the issue 
room by the watch captain. 

Recipes in the AFRS are printed on 5-inch by 8- 
inch colored cards. Each recipe is calculated to yield 
100 portions. The size of ea<:jh individual portion ap- 
pears in the upper right-hand comer of each card. 
The ingredients are designated in both weights and 
measures. The measure specified for each ingredient 
is comparable to its weight. The weights of in- 
gredients^ are designated as ounces and poupds; the 
amounts (measures) are designated as teaspoons, ta- 
blespoons, cups, pints, quarts, and gallons. These 
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B i^ttc tntoimalion 
Bukirq High Alnrud* 
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Cui\t*i\\ •■ Cliiiiti 

tdibU Pf.i'.urt WtTMjni A* P^fUi-js^-i'W.'i.jht 
Mr«rsur« Cunwpftion * 

A. CENCAAl INFORMATION 

I hffVtrZLM AND C. ICVCRACCS 
0. IREAOS AND SWCrT.OOUCHS. GLAZES. 
E. CEREALS AND fASTE PRODUCTS 
F CHELSE AND ECCS 
C. CAKES 
C. FlUlNCS AND FROSTlNCS 
H. COOKIES 

I. PASTRY AND PIES 

I PUDDINGS AND OTHER DESSERTS 

DESSERTS tSAUCES AND T6PPINGS» 



AI4 

A-0 

A.a 

A^ 

A.7 > 
A 16 

(OVER) 
(OyCIl) 
TOPPINGS iOVER) 

(Ovch) 
iovch) 
(ovcni 

iOVER) 
(OVOU 

(ovcni 



kkL. MEAT 
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L POULTRY 

M SALADS 

M. SALAD DRESSINGS AND RELISHES 

N SANDWICHES « 
O SAUCES GRAVIES AND DRESSINGS 
P SOUfS 

Q VEJ3ETAILF.S 
0 POTATOES AND POTATO SUBSTITUTES 



t—i. Ground — Coatlau«d T 

BmI PottlM U-3I 

B«fl PoreuploM- ..... L-39 

ChUl Coo CoTM L-2t 

CkUf Conqulftodor t-M 

Chill Mocoroal Li.21-1 

Ctmamwd Ground t-30 

Cr«ol« Macaroni (American Chop Su«f ). , UlSl 

EachUcdas UIOS 

Mu«luooi» and Ohrm , U105-1 

Homburgor Pi« , ^ t-34 

LoMgna Bak«d > U2S 

with Sauca Mix. Toaolo Bdtle UaS-l 

Hmxt LxM U35 

mth Soup. CoDdcBMd. Tomato . . 

MMt PiowhMlj , U4I 

with niaci^t Mix U4t-1 

Miacwl....\ U3i 

MouMoka UIS5 

PastiM Vloquoi A . . . , 



Plaa . 



SalUhury Sl«ak % U37 

Grillod U37-I 

Spoghattl Sauco U3 

with Scuco MU. Tomato Boilc /. . . U3t-1 

SpaghMti with MMt lolli U3 

SiuUod Cabbago L-24 

with Soup Condon— d!*<%«ato L-34-1 
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weights and measures are generally abbreviated. 
Table 3-1 below lists the standard abbreviations 
which are used on the AFRS cards (See the sample 
AFRS card Illustration 3-2). 



ABBREVIATIONS USED ON RECIPjE CARDS | 



A.P. = as purchased 

E.P =, edible portion 

tsp = teaspoon 

tbsp ^ tablespoon 

pt = pint 

qt = quart 

gal : = gallon 

oz ; = ounce 

= pound 

= can 



lb 



cn 



Table 3-1 

Note: When using dry ingredients, more 
accurate results qui be produced if 
you weigh them rather than measure 
them. Table 3^-2 below summarizes weight 
and measure equivalents. 



WEIGHT AND MEASURE EQUIVALENTS 



3 teaspoons = 1 tablespoon 

16 tablespoons = 1 cup 

1 cup = ¥i pint 

2 cups = 1 pint 

2 pints = 1 quart 

4 quarts = 1 gallon 

16 ounces = 1 pound 

32 fluid ounces = 1 fluid quart 



Table 3-2 

STEPS IN USING STANDARDIZED RECIPES 

When you are using standarized recipes, there 
are six basic steps which you MUST follow if you are 
to produce an acceptable end-product. These steps 
are: 

( 1 ) Read the recipe all the Way through. 

{2) Convert (adjust) the weights/ measures of 
your recipe to yield the desired number of servings. 

(3) Assemble all the necessary ingredients. 



(4) Assemble all necessary utensils and equip- 
ment, e.g., measures, scales, mixing spoons, beaters, 
and pans. 

(5) Place the recipe card so that you can read it 
easily, but so that you will not spill food on it. 

(6) CAREFULLY and ACCURATELY foUow 
the recipe STEP-BY-STEP, 

REMEMBm — THERE ARE 
NOSHORTCUTSI 



RECIPE CONVERSION 



Since all AFRS recipes are designed to produce 
100 portions, and since very few dihing facilities 
always serve exactly 100 people each meal, it is 
often necessary to reduce or increase the portions 
of a given recipe to accommodate the proper 
number of individuals. 



WORKING FACTOR 

Before you can adjust (convert) the ingredients 
in your recipe to yield the desired number of serv- 
ings (portions), you must FIRST obtain a working 
factor. This is a very simple mathematical process 
if you learn the recommended shortcut. You 
merely divide the number of portions you wish to 
prepare by 100. 



EXAMPLE: You wish to prepare 175 portions. 
Divide 175 by 100. 



Desired # 
of Portions 



175^100 =1.75' 



Working 
* Factor 



NOTE: Anytime you divide a number by 
100, all you have to do is move the deci- 
mal point two places to the left. It is not 
necessary to go through all the steps of 
division. Moving the decimal ALWAYS ac- 
complishes the same purpose. 



EXAMPLES: 250 


^ 100 = 


2.50 


65 


^ ,100 = 


.65 


5 


-r 100 = 


,05 



YICLD. 



MN SiZE« 




CAHO TITLE 

MEAT^LOAF 



INDEX nLEN UMBEII 

IT. nSH AND POULTRY No 





YIELD 



Portions BSlLoavei) 



EACH PORTIGNSll Slica 



PAN SEe!^ by 26-inch Sheet Pan^ 



TEMPERATURE<325 



INGREDIENTS 



Bread, dry, 

broken 
Water^ 



WEIGHTS 



4 lb 



MEASURES 



2 gal 
variable 



MOnEOIENTS' 

LIST IN THE ORDCK THAT 
THCY ARE TOIC U8C0 



WEIGHTS MEASURES 

WEIGH OUT , MEASUHE UOUO 
INOREOCNTS INIiICOCNTS 




METHOD 



1 . MoiBten bread yn\h water; press out 
and discard excess water. Whip bread 
until large pieces are unidentifiable. 
Set aside for use in Step 3 



PORTIONS 
TEMPERATURE 



METHOD^ 

STEP By STEP INSTmjCTtON 



BUANK COLUMN 

WHITE IH COVEHTGD 
WEIGHTS AND MEASUREMENTS 



NOTE: 2 21/2 oz dehydrated onions and I V3 oz dehydrated green peppers may be used in Step 2 
Reconstitute according to instructions on Recipe Card A 11. Drain before using 

NOTEstAOorriONAt information about the recipe » such as substttution or ingredient.) 



VARIATIONS 



1. VEAL LOAF: In Step 3, use 20 lb ground 
^ veal and 10 lb ground beef. 



2. PORK LOAF: In Step 3. use 15 lb ground 
lean pork and 15 lb ground beel. 



variation: /a NU M l ERM) SERits V Mnmm wa% to prerare a product is incuideo on many redpesA 
\Eacii wmahon it utrcD At a tEPtRATt RECIPE m the mdcx. J 
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The following APRS card is used to provide the information for the math examples you have on the next few 
pages. 



MEAT LOAF L. MEAT, FISH AND POULTRY Mo, 3t(2) 



YIELD: 100 Portions (8 LoavM) 


EACH PORTIONS: 1 SUce 


PAN SIZE: 18 by 26-inch Sheet Pan 


TEMPERATURE: 325° F. Oven 



INGBEDIENTS 



BrMd, dry, 

broken 
Wat«r 



Onions, dry, 

&n«ly chopped 
P«pp«rs, fWMt, 

frMh, finaly 
' chopped 
C«l«ry, iiMh, 

finely chopped 
Shortening, melted 



1 lb4oz 



1 lb. 
8 ot. 



WEIGHTS ^ MEASURES 
2 gal . . . . 
variable. 



41b 



1 qt 

1 cup. 



3 cups. 
1 cup 



METHOD 



1. Moisten bread with water; press out 
and discard excess water. Whip bread 
until large pieces are unidentiiiable. 
Set aside for use in Step 3. 

2. Sauti vegetables in shortening imtil 
lightly browned. 



INGBEDIENTS 



Beei, boneless, 

q^ound 
Eggs, whole, 
beaten 

Salt 

Pepper, black 



WEIGHTS 



301b 
1 Ib4oz. 

6 oz . 



MEASURfS 



2V2 cwP« 
(12 
eggs) 

9 tbep 

2 tbsp 



METHOD 



3. Combine moistened bread, saut4ed 
vegetables, beef, eggs, and season- 
ings. Mix lightly but thoroughly. 
"Avoid overmixing-if using mixer. 

4. Shape into 5 lb loaves; place 4 
loaves, crosswise, on each pan. 

5. B^ke about 1 hour. Remove excess 
fat and liquid during cooking period. 

6. Cool slightly. Cut 13 slices per loaf. 



NOTE, 2V2 02 dehydrated onions and IV3 ''^z Mehydrated green [^of>pprs iinv nf* iseu ju J. S\¥\ 
hydrate according to instructions on Rpcipe Card A 11 Drain before ^ibincj. • 



niustrarion 3-3: AFRS Card 
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MATH NOTE: When you increase or decrease 
the ingredients in a recipe, it is 
certainly mi^h easier to multiply 
or divide ifCyou express your 
weights/ mfHsures as decimals 
instead of as fractions. 

^ To accomplish this, simply 
divide the top number of your 
fraction (numerator) by the bot- 
tom number of your fraction 
(denominator). The line in be- 
tween these two numbers ac- 
tually means "divided by'*. 



SO - The fraction Va means 1 
divided by 4. 



«4 IS THE SAME AS 1 4 
w hich IS ALSO THE SAME AS 

4 jToo" 

The natural outcome of this 
process is ... A DECIMAL. 

EXAMPLE: V4 = 1 ^ 4 = .25 



.25 



4| 



LOO 
80 
20 
20 



EXAMPLE: 



FIRST - 



THEN - 



Using your sample recipe card in 
Illustration 3-3 to prepare ifS 
portions, you should: 



3 

Find the working factor, follow- 
''ing the steps previously explain- 
ed. In this case, the WORKING 
FACTOR for 175 is 1.75. 



Convert (multiply the quantity 
of each ingredient by the work- 
ing factor): 



Bread: 




Onions: 

1.25 
X 1.75 
625 
875 
125 
2.1875 



lb. 

(working factor 
lb. (amount yo 

need fojcJllS 
portions) 

lb. 

(working factor) 



lb. (amount you 

need for 175 
portions) 



This same conversion procedure is continued 
for each ingredient on your recipe card. 



For your convenience, AFRS card A 1(1) provi- 
des a conversion table from ounces to fractions of 
a pound expressed in decimals). You piay wish to 
memorize this particular table. It would certainly 
l>e a "time saver" in the Jong run. 

CON VERTING WEIGHTS 

To increase or decrease the portions of a given 
recipe, you MULTIPLY the QUANTITY of each 
ingredient on vour recipe BY vour WORKING 
FACTOR. ' ^ 



NOTE: Since you" have .1875 lb. of onions 
remaining, you must change this fraction of a 
pound to ounces. There are 16 ounces in 1 lb.; 
THEREFORE, MULTIPLY your fraction of a 
pound by 16. 



.1875 

X 16 

11250 
1875 

3,0000 ounces of onions 



7 
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IF: You have any remaining fractions of "an 
ouncfu you should use Table 3-3 for round- 
ing-off. 



4 



.01 


to 


.12 = 


0. 






.13 


to 


.37 = 


0.25 


or 


Va ou^ce 


.38 


to 


.62 = 


0.50 


or 


^ ounce 


.63 


to 


.87 = 


0.75 


or 


3/4 ounce 


.88 


to 


.99 = 


0.99 


or 


1 ounc(e 



Table 3-3 



0- ■. ■> 

NOTE: You round off teaspoons exactly the same 
way you round off ounces. 

^CONVERTING MEASURES 

If you encounter ;/raj;tions during the process of 
converting measures, you should use Table 3-4 for 
' the deci)fnal equivalents. If you memorize this 
table, sron- will save yourself considerable time 
latecon. 



DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS 
USED IN CONVERTING 
MEASUREMEr^TS, 



1/4 = -25 

1/2 = .50 

.3/4 ...>. = .75 

1/3 = .-3.3' 

2/3 , = .67 



Table 3-4 



EXAMPLE: 

FIRST - 

THEN - 
EX.\MPLE: 



Using your sample recipe card in Illustration '3-3 to prepare 175 portioris, 
you should^ 

Find the working factor, following the steps previously explained. In this 
case, the WORKING FACTOR for 175 is 1.75. 

Convert (multiply the quantity of each in^edient by the working factor): 

The recipe calls for 2.5 gallons of bread. Since the working factor is 1.75 
you must MULTIPLY 2.5 by 1.75 as foUows: 



2.50 
X 1.75 
1550 
1750 
'-250 
4.3750 

note!: 



— gallons of bread required to prepare 175 portions 

The .3750 indicates that you have a fraction of a gallon 
left over. Since you cannot measure fractions of a gallon, 
you must convert this to the next smallest unit of measure 
(quart). Since there are 4 quarts in a gallon,^ you MUL- 
TIPLY the .3750 by 4 to obtain the njumber of quarts as 
follows: 

, 3750 (fraction of a gallon) 
4 (quarts in a gallbn) 



1. 5000 = quarts of bread required to prepare 175 portions 

NOTE: The .5 indicates that you have a fraction of a quart. Since 
you cannot measure fractions of a quart, you must con- 
vert this to the next smallest unit of measure (pint). Since 
there are 2 pints in a quart, you MULTIPLY the .5 by 2 
to obtain the humber of pints as follows: 

. 5 (fraction of a quart) 

X 2 (pints in a quart) 

1.0 = pints of bread required to prepare 175 portions 

RESULT: You need 4 gallons, 1 quart, plus 1 pint of hrekd to pre- 
pare 175 portions of meat loaf. 
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In converting measures, many ingredients may NOT come out even at 
pints, as this one did. If your conversion yields a FRACTION of a PINT, 
you must continue your conversion procedures by converting your frac- 
tion of a pint to the next smallest unit of measure (cup). To do this, you 
multiply the fraction of a pint by 2 (number of cups in a pint). 



70 



, 775 (fraction oLa pint) 

2 (cups in.a pint) 
,550 = cups rcquried 



NOTE: 




The .55 indicates that you have a fraction of a cup. Since 
you cannot measure fractions of a cup, you must convert 
this to the next sinallest unit of measure (tablespoon). 
Since there ^e 16 lablespoons in a cup, you MULTIPLY 
the .55 by 16 to obtain the number of tablespoons as fol- 
lows: 

(firaction of a cup) \ 
(tablespoons in a cup) 



= tablespoons required 

NOTE: The .8 indicates that you have a fraction of a tablespoon. 

Since you cannot measure fractions of a tablespoon, you 
must convert this to the next smallest unit of measure 
I (teaspoon). Since there are 3 teaspoons in a tablespoon, 
you MULTIPLY the .8 by 3 to obtain the number of tea- 
spoons as follows: 

.8 (fraction of a tablespoon) 

X 3 (teaspoons in a tablespoon) 

2.4 = teaspoofis reqiuied 

NOTE: The .4 indicates that you have a fraction o^ a teaspoon 
remaining. Since you CANNOT convert to a smaller unit 
of measure, you must ROUND this fraction to the nearest 
1/4 teaspoon according to Table 3-3. A teaspoon rounds 
off to U 2 teaspoon. 



YOUR CONVERSION OF^ MEASURES IS COMPLETE AT THIS POINT. 
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REMINDER: 



IMPORTANT 
NOTE: , 



If your conversion procedure be- 
gins with a unit of measure LESS 
THAN A GALLON, you simply 
be^n the process by MULTIPLY- 
ING your beginning measure by 
the working factor; proceed as 
usual from that point on. 

You will notice that ZEROS at the 
END of a decimal figure (4. 12% 
.500; .550; 8.80) are dropped. 
These have no mathematical 
value; using them WILL , NOT 
CHANGE YOUR ANSWER; it 
will simply make your math 
longer. You should note, however, 
that a zero at any other position 
MUST BE CARRIED M4.0I2; 
1.205). ^ 



QUANTITY ADJUSTMENT 

A recipe may be adjusted on the basis of the 
quaatity of an ingredient on hand. To obtain a work- 
ing factor, divide the number of pounds you have to 
use by the number of ^pounds required to yield 100 
portioils: 



EXAMPLE: 33 lbs. 



(number pounds on hand) 
(number pounds required 
to yiejd I GO portions) 



33 r 30= 1. 10 (working factor) 

27 lbs ,= (number pounds on hand) 
30 ^ (number pounds required 
to yield 100 portions) 

27 r 30= .90 (working factor) 



NOTE: Quantity adjustment is very important, par- 
ticularly because meat products are not always pro- 
cured in even pounds. 
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WEIGHING AND MEASURING METHODS i 



Accuracy in measuring and weighing is impor- 
tant. How much food is wasted by measuring or 
weighing depends upon the method used. It is diffi- 
cult to definitely draw the line between what is/nea- 
sured by volume and what is weighed. Some gener- 
alities can be made, however, about food measures 
and weights as applied to groups of foods. 

) UQUIDS (WATER, MILK, JUICfe) - Volume 

measures should be used to measure liqtiid. To en- 
sure accurate measurement, set the measure on a 
level surface so that the graduation marks will be 
parallel to the surface. 

OILS AND SIRUPS These can be measured 
. jast as liquids arc. Quantities of sirups used in reci- 
pes are given in weights or measures so that the cook 
V coay select either method. Oils most often a«e given 
as a measure. These sul>stanccs cling, so a spoon or 
nibber scraper should be used to remove the remain- 
ing oils or sirup from the measure. 

POWDER OR GRANULAR FOODS - Dried 
milk and egg mix, baking powder, salt, pepper, spi- 
ces,. and herbs are used in small quantities and are 
expressed in recipes as both weights and measures. 
In some instances, the n)aterial is so potent that the 
quantity is expressed as a **dash," "few grains," or a 
**drop," 

Powders must be stirred in the container to 
loosen and break up lumps that may have formed if 
the product has been stored for some time prior to 
iLse. Dip measuirng spoon into the powdered mate- 
oial and bring it up heaping full, even if a sn^aller 
(|uantity is required. Level ,off the excess vvith a 
straight-edge knife or spatula. 

Ounce (or gram) scales are ideal l^or weighing 
small (juantities of materials that are used frequently 
isuch as salt, [>epper, etc.). 

FLOURS - Flour should be sifted once before 
\ye\u^ measured so that it. will not be packed. Flour 
should he weighed, not measured, for use in most re- 
cipes. WTiere flour is a less critical ingredient and a 
smaller (juantity is needed (for example, in thin sau- 
ces), meitsures are satisfactory but should be accu- 
rate. Place sifted flour in a measuring cup lightly, 
usinn a scfK)p. Do not shake or pack down the cup. 
Level the excess flour off at the top of the cup with a 
^ straight -edt;e knife or spatula. 
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CORNMEAL AND WHEAT BASE - Stir these 
types of products lightly with a fork or spoon, but do 
not sift; then weigh or measure as described for 
flour. 

SUGAR.5 - Measure or weigh white sugar as de- 
scribed for powders and granules. Brown sugar is 
more difficult to weigh or nfeasure and must be 
handled Avith care. If it is lumpy, roll and ^ft it. 
When measuring, pack brown sugar firmly in the 
container, then level off the top of the container 
with a straight-edge knife or spatula. The sugar vri3i 
keep the shape of the measure when turned out if it 
has been properly packed. Confectioner's or powd- 
ered sugar should be sifted prior to weiring or 
measuring. If lumps are present, roll out sugar be- 
fore sifting. 

FATS - All solid fats (butter, shortening, etc.) 
should be weighed, not measured, for accuracy. If 
you must measure fat, hov<rever, you should press it 
firmly into the cup just as you do brown sugar. Be 
sure that all air pockets are eliminated. Level with a 
knife or spatula. 

If butter is available in 1-or '^-pound prints, use 
these as measurements. One-pound prints are equiv- 
alent to 2 cups, while '/i-pound prints measure about 
Vz cup. 

THERMOMETERS AND TEMPERATURE 



Observinj^ times and tempei^hue^jsa most fun- 
damental aspect of cooking. A t li rJ i m ome^r is an es- 
sential instrument used to. measure temperature. 
There are many types of thermometers available on 
the market, but only three types are discussed here. 

Deep-fat-frving thermometers should be used to 
ensure accurate fat temperatures in thermostatically 
controlled fry kettles. Deep-fat-frying thermometers 
are ec^uipped with a clip-on device to attach the 
thermometer to the pan. 

Meat thermometers (dial roast-meat type) are de- 
signed to use with meats of all tvyes (beef, veal, 
lamb, and pork) and with poultry, thermometers of 
this type, inserted deeply into meat muscles, regi.ster 
an accurate inner temperature that indicates the de- 
cree of doneness of the meat. 

Oven thermometers provide an accurate check 
on installed thermostats and can locale *hot" or 
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**cokl" spots in the oven. If the oven lacks a thermo- 
stat, the oven thermometer may be used to^deter- 
mine desired oven temperaturte. 

VOLUME-MEASURING DEVICES 
AND SCALES 

Measuring cups are graduated standard units of 
measure. They are available in gallon, quart, and 
pint sizes. Measuring cups that'^ are designed to 
measure liquids are round in shape, have a lip, and 
generally have a handle oi\ the sioe. Measuring cups 
that are designed to measiue solids, floor, sugar, etc. 
are also round in shape, do NOT have a lip, and also 
^nerally have a handle on the side. (See Illustration 
3-5.) 






niustration 3-5. 



Meastiring spoons are accurately calibrated 
spoons. They usually come with tout spoons to a set. 
These foiu- spoons are a tablespoon, a teaspoon, 1/2 
teaspoon, and 1/4 teaspoon. These spoons have par- 
allel edges so that you can level the ingredients for' 
more accurate qpeasurement (See Illustration 3-5). 

BALANCE SCALE 

The use of the balance scale is to eliminate guess- 
work when you weijjh the Ingredients required for a 
given recipe. The use of the balance scale is a MUST 
in food production, especially in preparing bakery 
products. (See Illustration 3-6.) 



Parts . 



L WEIGHT DISC - The weights are placed on 
the weight disc when you are counterbal- 
ancing an ingredient which you have placed 
on the scale pan. 



2. ARMS - These hold the 



3. OUNCE LOCATOR - The 
manually moved to 
scale of ounces. 




oyAce locator is 
position on the 



4. SCALE OF OUNCES - This scale is gradu- 
ated from 1/4 to 15 ounces. You use it to 
weigh ounces or fractions of a pound. It is slot- 
ted so that you can properiy place the ounce 
locator where you need It for exact weighing. 

5. SCALE Pi^N - This is used to hold the 
gredients which arc to be weighed. It must do 
cleaned after each use. 

6. WEIGHTS - These come in varv^ sizes, 
from 1 to 4 pounds. They are for welding in- 
gredients 1 pound and over. 

Operation 

Before weighing anything, check to sec if the 
scale Ls balanced... the scale pan should, be on the 
arms, and tjie ounce locator should be on **0" of the 
scale of ounces. The scale is balanced if neither pole 
is tpuching the base of the frame. 

■ The scale pan must be clean before you put any 
ingredient on it. Weigh your ingredients as follows: 

1. To weigh 6 ounces of flour, move the ounce 
locator to the 6 ounce slot on 'the scale of- 
ounces. This will unbalance the scale, causing 
it to tilt to the right and touch the base of the 
frame. 



2. Spoon enough flour onto the scale pan to 
cause the scale to come to a balanced position. 

3. Remove the flour. Clean the pan. and weigh 
the nexf ingredient. ^ 
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NOMENCLATURE 



1. WEIGHT OlSC. 

2. ARMS 

3. OUNCE LOCATOR 

4. SCAL1£ OF OUNCES 



S. SCALE PAN 



6. WEIGHTS' 

7. POLES 

8. BAS^. OF FRAMES 



Illustration 3-6. 
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SELF-QUIZ #3 

1. Each recipe in the AFRS is calculated to yield . portions. 

2. How can you achieve the most accurate results with dry ingredients? 

" ■ A 

3. Give the abbr^viatiohs for the foUo^ng: * ^ 

A. Pound • > ' ; 

B. Teaspoon , 

C. Ounce ' • " 



D. Edible portion 

E. Tablespoon 



4. Give the equivalents for the following: 

A. 4 pounds = ounces 

B. 3 quarts — * pints 

C. 6 teaspoons = tablespoons 

D. 4 cups = . pint(s) 

E. 1 cup — tablespoons 

5. Match the number of portions you need to prepare in Column A with the cor- 
rect Working factor for each in Column B. 

• A B 

135 7.50 

20.00 

75 L35 
. " 1.85 
200 .15 

13.50 

15 2.00 

.75 

185 1.50 '.V 



18.50 



6. Convert? (Show all of your math worj?). 

A. .75 of a pound to oimces ^ . 

B. .25 of a tablespoon to teaspoons ^ 

, C. .50 of a quart to pints 



D. .35 of a gallon to quarts 
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SELF-QUIZ #3 (Continued) 

7. Convert the following fractions to decimals: (Show all of your math). 
, A. 3/4 



B. -2/3 

C. 1/2 

D. 1/4 
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ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ #3 

1. Each redpe in the A^S is calculated to yield 7«?portions. (Page 3^) 

2. You can achieve the most accurate results with dry ingredients «.j 




" 3. - A. lb 



B. tsp 

C. oz 

D. E P. 

E. tbsp 



(Page 3-5) 



- 4. A. Since / pound equals 16 ounces, you must MULTIPLY 4 (pnes 16 to get 
YOUR ANSWER: 64 

B. Sbce / quart equab 2 pints, you must MULTIPLY 3 times 2 to get YOUR 
ANSWER: 6 

C. Since 3 teaspoons equal 1 tablespobn, you must DIVIDE 3 into 6 to get 
' YOUR ANSWER: 2 \ 

D. Since i cups equal 1 pint., you niust DIVIDE 2 into 4 to get YOUR 
ANSWER: 2 , (Pages.3^ ■ 3.12) 

E. 1 cup equals 16 tablespoons 
135 1.35 . 

75 .75 • , 

, 200 2.00 , 

1^ . , *■ f^'^''-'^ 

-6. A. 16 ounces equal 1 pound; THEREFORE, ' to bbtaiJi your answer, you must 
multiply .75 tunes 16. 




' here - ANSWER: .75 or 3/4 
oC. 2 pints equal 1 quart; THEREFORE, to obtain your answer, you 



EREFORE, to obtain your answer you 



multiply .50 times 2. 
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ANSWEIIS TO SELF-QUIZ #3 (Continued) 



7. A. .75 
9S 



20 



3 I 2.00 
IS 



20 
18 



0 

D. .2.5 

4 [Too 

ft 



20 



0 



(Pages 3-8 ■ 3-12) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #4 Pages 4-3 through 4^-; 

**Food Preparation • Part II: Meat" 



m mi mn mtm m tm ^m tmtm w » ■ >■> i^i^ ■■■■i i'iW ^'iii^ 'w * « » 

OBJECTIVES 

After completing this assignment, you should beable to: 

■ ■ dp 

L Define and give examples^t)f variety, processed, and fabricated meats. 

2. Cite the government agency responsible for establishing inspection regulations for meat. 

3. Explain the markings which occur on the grading and inspection stamps of meat. 

4. Define "marbling" and explain characteristics of marbled meat. 

5. Define "meat grading.'* 

6. Identify, by name and appearance, retail cuts of beef ^andpojrk 
' 7. Identify types and quality grades of meat procured by the Coast Guard. 

8. Cite three factor^ which influence the thawing period of meat. * ^ * 

9. Explain the preferred thawing method for meat. 

10! .Explain proper coob'ntj methods for each cut of beef and pork. i 
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FOOD PREPARATION - PARTH 
MEAT 



In order to plan meals properly, you must have a 
thorough knowledge of the cuts and styles of various 
meats, fish, and poultry. 

Meat is the flesh of any animal used for food. It 
is, however, generally used to mean beef, veal, pork, 
or lamb. 

Meat poultry, and seafood. offer excellent nutri- 
Bona] benefits. These foods constitute a major share 
of the total ration dollar spent, .\lthough some cuts or 
styles are expensive, many are economical to serve. 

DEFINITIONS 

VARIETY MEATS / 

Variety meats include liver, heart, sweetbreads, 
tongue, tripe, and other edible glands of meat anf- 
mals. The variety meats are all excellent sources of 
high quality protein, the B vitamins, iron, and phos- 
phorus. In addition, liVer ranks high in vitamin A. 

LIVER 

Military procurement of liver is limited to beef 
liver, because this is the largest and most flavorful of 
the edible organs of meat animals. The cost of veal 
and calves' liver is usually higher than beef Lver, and 
military procurement of these meats .is limited to 
tho.se intended for commissary resale. 

MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 

These ^are products that are derived from any ed- 
ible portion of meat animals in combination with 
other ingredients. Examples of meat food products 
are cHili, corned beef hash, soups, and gravies. • 

PROCESSEDMEAT 

These meats include dried beef, smoked and 
cured meats, and especially, canned meat items. 

.Other tvp)es of processed meats are: 

• 1) Corned beef 
i2) Sausage 

I a) Bologna 

lb) Salami 

ic) Frankfurters 

:d) Liverwurst 



COMPLETELY FABRICATED MEAT 

This term refers to meats that have been com- 
pletely boned and trimmed. They have also been 
precut into portion sizes or into roasts. All types of 
meat procured for the Coast Guard enlisted dining 
facilities are fabricated to some extent. EXAMP- 
LES: Boneless f>ork loin and boneless loin strip. 

SEMIFABRICATEDMEAT 

Semifabricated meats are those which* havd^ had 
some (one or more) bones removed to reduce the 
bulk weight and to facilitate cooking and serving. 
These meats are also trimmed free of skin and excess 
fat. Examples: Smoked ham and standing rib roast. 



MARBLING 

This is the intermingling of fat with lean muscle 
tissue. Adequately marbled meat is juicier and gen- 
erally more tender. 

MEAT INSPECTION 

All meat procured for the Amied forces is in- 
spected and graded, and is procured from meat 
packing plants that operate under Federal inspection 
regulations of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
This inspection certification indicates that the meat 
is wholesome, and that it has been processed under 
sanitary conditions. 

After products are inspected, stamps are imprin- 
ted on the meat to designate compliance with Fed- 
eral meat inspection laws and with the requirements 
of Federal specifications. Subsistence personnel 
must become thoroughly familiar with these stamps. 
(See Illustration 4-1.) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
INSPECTION STAMPS 

The Department of Agriculture Inspection 
stamps irtdicatfe that meat and meat food products 
are prepared in plants operating under Federal meatti^ 
inspection regulations of the USDA. See Illustration 
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Illustration 4-1: Inspection Stamps 

These stamps indicate that meat and meat food 
products are prepared in plants operating linder 
Federal meat in^<pection regulations of the USDA. 

BEEF 



Beef is graded as prime, choice, good, standard, 
commercial, and utility. The military services gener- 
ally purchiise only choice or good grades. Ground 
beef afid beef tenderloins, however, are procured 
ungraded. 

Choice grade meats are tender, juicy, and flavor- 
ful. Good grades of beef are not quite as tender, 
juicy, or flavorful as choice grade, but if the proper 
preparation methods are used, an acceptable prod- 
uct is produced. Good grade beef has less fat mar- 
bling than choice or prime grade beef. 

' RETAIL CUTS OF BEEF" 



DESCRIPTION 

Beef is the flesh .of mature animals. Good to top 
quality beef has a moderate fat covering over most 
of the exterior. The lean is firm, velvety, in appear- 
ance, and fine in grain. 

QU. \LITY GRADES OFBEEF 

Briefly defined, "meat grading" is a system of 
clas.sifying or sorting meat by (juality classes. (See U- 
lu.stratipn 4-2). Grades are intended as GUIDES to 
meat (juality and should not be regarded as absolute, 
becau.se there are differences in the 'same cut of 
meat of the same grade. Grading standards, how- 
ever, may be relied upon for an index of palatability. ^ 
High-^rade bf.'ef, for example, is more palatable 
(moie flavorful and more tender) than low-grade 
beef. There are few exceptions. Use the grade codes 
as CtUIDES, but exercise individual judgment in 
how the iueat is used. 



USDA 
PRIME 



USDA 
CHOICE 



USDA 
GOOD 



You should be able to recognize the various retail 
cuts of beef by sight. You should also be able to 
identify the recommended methods for cooking each 
cut. To aid you in this learning process, consult Il- 
lustration 4-3. 



VEAL 



DESCRIPTION 



Veal is best defined as immat^ire beef. The color 
of the lean of veal is the best way to distingiiish it 
fpom b^ef. Veal flesh is a faint red or pi«k color; it 
sometimes shows a grayish-pink hue; lean l>eef is a 
deep, brighter red. Veal has little or no fat streaks 
through the lean meat, but ,the meat texture is vel- 
vety and the flesh tender and watery. 

QUAUTY GRADES OF VEAL 

Veal is aho graded by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (llJSDA). The top grades (Prime, Choice, 
Good, or Standard) are purchased for the Coast 
Gyard dining facilities. 



1 2) 



(3) 



PORK 



USDAi 

stndrd) 



i4) 



USDA 
COMRCL' 



(5) 



USDA 
UTMJJY 

(6) 



Illustration 4-2: Quality Grade Codes for Meat, 
from Top Quality 1 1) to Least in Quality (6) 



DESCRIPTION 



The flesh of hogs (pork) is the lightest color of all 
meats. Young pork is a grayish pink: the meat of 
a darker pink. Most^pork procured, 
IS or uniform color because hogs are 
slaughtered young, usually from 6 to 12 months of 
age. The flesh is firm and fine-grained, and there is a 
good intermingling of fat and lean. 



older animals is 
however, is of 
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RETAIL CUTS OF BEEP — WHERE THEY COME FROM AND HOW TO COOK THEM 



CNjdi Eve Roast* Chuck Shvt Rtte 






BUde S)" 4,m (3) 

'toiQiSleah (^t (tot 9 Steak 





0)^ 

Bondtu ShouWP (ST , 




Rtt) Roast 



Rib Stiak 



^ibStiak.BQMliss 

Ri6 EYt(Oitmonia)) 
Roast ofStuii 



loo Ian Steak ^ 



0) 




T'Bona Stiak 

Portirtwim SieK 

Boneless 
loo tjin Steak 




(3)0) 
Twdarknn 
IFiM Uignon)SlHkor 
React (I'm If M" iKim M) 




Wedgi Bom Sitttun Stiak 




©(3)0) 
Boneless Sirloin Steak 




(3) ^P>' ® 
Too liound Stuk* Rolled Rump* 




CD Bottom (tound ®rK^c..L# 
RoastorSleak* Cubed Steak 




Eya' o( Round* 



IB 

CutedSleik' 



GranIM" 




Illustration 4-3: Retail Cuts of Beef 
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RETAIL CUTS OP POflK—^ WHERE THEY COME FROM AND HOW TO COOK THEM 



PvkCubB 



n >■ ^^^^ 




Bodon ftxd 



■osroN 



9> 

FKBKfc 



Ljrtl 



^6 PAT lACK 



r OiiP Top Lom Chop Srta GudU 




01 (D(£^^^<^^:^1 (J)' 



SflwMLaiChii Styd^m 




SomtalbpUMftaKt Bonte IboLm (bo) <^ T«Mm 




Siriom ^ 



>LOM 




(FrMhHini) 



Santa SmM» 



SteidCookad 



© 

<3>. 




<3> 



Boraless SmM ^Centir Smokad 
KmSkis - HamSlioi 



SmoMHam. ^ SfnoMHMV 
fbmo(6utt)(brtDn SMPvtin 



L£Q (mSN on SMOKD HAM) 




JOWL 




CD Rf tM 



PtCMC SMOUUXR 





^Ff|it)AmPto« SraM Ann fVnc AmM 



111 




S««Oi* 



0) 
















xm(SDepoio() 



0^ 

©c - 




Sonnti 




SUbBiCDfl 




SiNPorli 



3) 

SUcidBicon 
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QUALITY GRADES OF PORK 

Pork is USDA inspected and graded, but grade 
marks are not indicated on the meat for consumer 
use. The difference in the tenderness, juiciness, and 
flavor of the different grades of pork is not as great 
as it is in the different grades of beef. 

RETAIL CUTS OF PO^K 

You should be able to recognize the various cuts of 
pork by sight. You should also be able to identify the 
recommended methods for cooking each cut. To aid/ 
vou in this learning process, consult Illustration 4-4. 

LAMB 

« <» 

DESCRIPTION 

High-quality lamb has a smooth covering of 
clear, white, brittle fat over most of the exterior. The 
lean is pinkish red in color; in yearling lamb, it is a 
deeper red. The texture of the lean is fine grained 
an(| velvety \n appearance. 

THAWING METHODS FOR FROZEN MEATS' 

J, - 
Frozen meat may be thaWe^j in swenil ways. The 
preferred method is slow thawing l^ecause there is 
less drip loss in the meat. Meat thawed slowly vields 
a juicier and more palatable "cook^ product. On 
small ships with limited chill space, or whenever 
time is limited between meat issue and meal time, 
the slow thawing is not practical. An alternate 
method is recommended ^r such circumstances. 

, Once meat.has been defrosted or thawed, it should 
be used as soon as possible, 'and not refrozen. Break- 
outs should not exc^eed th^ amount to be served. 



PREFERRED THAWING METHOD 

Break out the quantity of meat required. Remove 
it from the shipping container^ but le|^|ttbe meat 
inside the wrappings. Thaw slowly a1;^HP»ratures 

between 36' ^and 38' F until almo^T completely 
thawed. The thawing period will vary according to: 

1. Size of the meat cut - The larger the size, the 
longer t|ie time required, 

2. Bone-in or boneless state - Bone-in meat 
takes less time to thaw. 

^» 

3. Air temperature and circulation in chill 
space - Moving air accelerates thawing. 

4. Quantity of meat being thawed in a given 
area - A large amount wiU lower the temperature of 
the. room and decrea^Ai^ thawing action. Spread 
the cuts/out. Do not stack them. It is ^most impossi- 
ble to Predict the exact time required to thaw meat 
unless mere is a perfecdy controlled set of circums? 
tances. Frozen wholesale beef cuts and frozen bone-- 
less beef may require up to 48 hours to thaw at tem- 
peratiires of 36' - 38' F. Cuts from pork, veal, and 
lamb will probably "thaw in aoout 24 hours' under re- 
frigerator temperatures. 

ALTERNATE THAWING METHOD 

If ib should become necessary to thaw the frozen 
meat (|hickly, it should be .allowed to thaw in the 
.original unopened container at room temperature 
(72* T.) for several hours. If the meat is not com- 
pletely thawed after this time, open the box so that 
it will thaw more rapidly. The container acts as a re- 
frigerator and allows the meatnto thaw from the out- 
side. The outside thawed pieces remain sufficiently 
cold to prevent spoilage while the center is thawing. 
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SELF-QUIZ #4 



1 Draw a line from the meats in Column B to the proper types in Column A. 

Column A Column B 

VARIETY Dried Beef 

Smoked Ham 
PROCESSED Liver 

Boneless Pork Loin 
FABRICATED Bologna 
. ' Heart 

2. VVTiat government agency establishes inspection regulation^ for meat? (Circle correct 
response) 

A. Departihent of Interior ^ 
B. Department of Agriculture 

C. Department of Veterinary Medicine 

3. What are the characteristics of "maVbled" meat? . 



4'. Wleat grading" is a method of classifying meat according to 



5, Name the cuts of beef showii below. 






B . e. 



. 6. What two (quality grades of beef are generally procured by the Coast Cnard? 

A. : . , , 



B. 



7. Vhree thmgs which influence the thawing perimi of meat are: 

A. 

B. — — 

C. 

f J 

9^. W ^ 



SELF-QUIZ #4 (Continued) 



8. Name the cuts of pork shown below. 



A. 



B. 




C. 



9. Draw a line from the meats in COLUMN B to the proper cooking methods in 
COLUMN A. 



COLUMN A 



COLUMN B 



LOIN CHOP 
CANNED HAM 
LOIN 
SAUSAGE 

SMOKED ARxM PINIC 



Roast (Bake) 

Braise 

Roast 

Cook in liquid 
Panfrv 




ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ #4 

1. VARIETY 
PROCESSED 

FABRICATED 

2. ,Bi Department of Agrictilhire 



Liver 
Heart 

» 

Dried beef 
Smoked ham 
Bologna 

Boneless pork lo|n 



' ■ J 

ungling of/i 



(Page 4-3) 
(Page 4^) 



3. -Marbled" meat is meat that has an intermingling of fat and lean. ^^"^^^^^ 
ade/juately marbled, it is generally juicier and more tender. ' (Pa^ 4<iJ 

4 Meat grading * is a method of classifying meat according to quality classes, 
' ^ . (Page 4^ J 



5. .V^-Bonc steak 



B. Flank Steak 



B A. Choice B. (wkkI 

7. (!h(K)se three from the following: 

A. Si:2e oT the meat cnl ; 

B. Bone in or Ixwless state 

Air temperature and circulation 
D. Quantity of meat 

8, A. Spareribs B. Loin Chop 



Loin Chop- 
Canned Ham* 
Loin- 
Sausage- • 
Smoked Arm Pinic 



C. Boneless Chuck Roast 
(Page 4^) 

(Page 4^) 



(Page 47) 

C. Canned Ham 
(Page 46) 

Braise/ Pan fry ^ 

Roast (Bake) 

Roast 

Panfry/ Braise 

Roiist (Bakc)/(>(K)k in liijtud ^ 
(Page 46) 



\ 



/ 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #5 Pages 5-3 through 5-12 

"Food Preparation - Part HI: Poultry and Seafood" 



OBJECTIVES 

After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

1. Explain the physical and chemical structure of poultry and how these affect flavor. 

2. Cite the government agency responsible for estabfishing inspection regulations for poultry. 

3. Identify the grading and inspection standards for poultry. 
. 4. Explain the procedures for cutting chicken into eight pieces and into ten pieces. 

5- Identify market forms of fish and shellfish by name, and appearance. 

6. Indicate what government agency performs inspections of seafood. 

» 

7. State the primary vitamin supplied by lean fish. 

8. Cite characteristics of good fresh fish* 

9. Explain handling precautions for fish and shellfish. 
10. Explain proper thawing procedures for poultry, fish, and shellfish. 



FOOD PREPARATION - PART HI 
POULTRY AND SEAFOOD 



POULTRY 

When we speak of poultry, we are including chi- 
ckens, turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas, and pigeons. 
Our discussion of poultry in this reading assignment, 
however, is limited to chickens (including rock cor- 
nish hens) and turkeys. 

DESCRIfEJON 

The physical and chemical structure of poultry is 
similar to tnat of meats. Edible .poultry is made up of 
muscle surrounded by connective tissue and. fat de- 
posits. Bone supports this muscle structure. The skin 
of poultry is edible, and this is a unique difference 
from meat animals. The variation in flesh coloV (dark 
and light) is another cl^aracteristic feature of poultry 
that is unlike meat. 

For all practical piuposes, dark and light poultry 
may be considered ^ comparable in nutritive value, 
and poultry can be used alternately with meat in 
menus on an equal nutritional basis. 

Regarding palatability, however, there is some 
b^isis for flavor differences between chicken, duck^ 
and turkey; between dark and light poultry meat; 
and between sexes and ages of all kinds of birds. 
These differences are due largely to fat content. 
Poultry has greater deposits of fat in some areas of 
tKe carcass than in other areas, and some kinds of 
poultry have a greater total fat content. Unlike meat, 
poultry flesh is not marbled; that is, it does not have 
fat and lean intermingled. 

Poultry fat is deposited on the muscle and under 
the bird's skin. It aids tenderness, makes the meat 
Juicier, and enhances flavor of the cooked product 
unless it is old poultry and fat is excessive. Older 
female birds generally have more fat and fuller 
breasts than males. Turkeys have more fat than chi- 
ckens, and ducks have more fat than turkeys or chi- 
ckens. 

In poultry, the greater the development of con- 
nective tissue, the less tender the meat- 
Leg muscles in poultry have more conpective tis- 
sue than the breast meat does; hence, breast meat 
tends to be more tender and cooks faster than leg 
meat. By the same token, the breast of poultry has 
less fat than the legs and will become dry' from 



prolonged cooking unless the moisture lost during 
cooking is replaced through basting, or unless meas- 
ures are taken to retain the original moisture pre- 
sent. Placing a piece of aluminum foil over the bird's 
breast is one method used to prevent excessive mois- 
ture loss from poultry meat. 

GRADING AND INSPECTION 

All poultry is inspected by die U.S. Department 
of Agricultiu-e or by the state under USDA guide- 
lines. This is your assurance that the poultry has 
been processed under sanitary conditions. 

Poultry may also be graded for quality. Grading is 
done according to overall appearance, meatiness, 
amount of fat, and the presence or absence of de- 
fects (torn skin, discoloration, bruises, and so forth). 

USDA Grades A, B, and C are used to indicate 
poultry that has been officially graded. (See Illustra- 
tion 5-1). 

Grades B and C are not as attractive as Grade A, 
but are wholesome. They may have defects and 
faulty conformation, an3 could be lacking in meati- 
ness and fat cover. 



USDA Grades A and B chickens and turkeys are 
used by the military services. 



•frying 

CHICKEN 




INSPECTION MARK 
(wtwIesomenBss) 



GRADE MARK 
(quality) 



The wing-tag ?Jso may include the class name- 
in this case. "Frying Chicken." 

Illustration 5-1. 




2 Wlngi— Remove each wing by possipg a WINGS 
knife through the joint next to the 
body. Wing tips may be removed, ii 
desired. 




2 Thighs^Disjoirt the legs from the body by 
passing a knife through the skin be- 
tween the leg and body and along 
^'the thin membrone forming the body 
cavity to and through^the joint at the 
backbone. 

2 Drumsticks — Separate the Ifgs into thighs and 
drumsticks by cutting at the knee 
joint. 



THIGH 




BREAST 





BREAST 




BACK 



2 Breasts and 1 Lower Back Piece — Remove the lower back or tail section by making a cut on both 
sides from the rear (A) of the breast downward to the juncture of the last rib and backbone (B). 
Bend the back and break it off at the cuts just made. Divide the breast into 2 pieces by making 
a cut along either side of the backbone. (The backbone may be completely removed by mak- 
ing a cut on both sides.) 

Necks, giblets (livers, gizzards, and hearts)— These are wrapped separately and stuffed into the body 
cavity of the whole bird before blast freezing. These separate pieces should be removed from 
the cavity when thawing is completed. 



Wing tips, backs and gibleU ore excellent for making chicken stock. 



Illustration 5-2: Step-by-Step Procedures for Cutting Chicken by the Eight-Cut Method 
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THAWBMC AND CLEANING POULTRY 

All poultry must be thawed before it is cooked 
and should be thawed under refrigeration at temper- 
atures of 36^ to 38" F. 

Thawing time will vary depending upon the size 
and market form but wiU usually require 18 to 24 
hours for chicken and 24 to 48 hours for large tiu-- 
kcys (14 to 24 pounds). The temperatiu-e of the 
thawing space and the amount of circulating air also 
have an effect on the time required. IX) NOT 
THAW POULTRY IN WATER. 

Most whole turkeys and chickens come bagged in 
paper or plastic materials which serve to protect the 

Eoultry. For more rapid thawing, remove the whole 
irds from the outer shipping containers; loosen the 
Jnner bag or wrapping material but do not remove 
the wrapper. Spread the poultry out to permit good 
air circulation. 

Layer-packs of cdt-up chicken should be removed 
from the carton and spread out. The chicken should 
\ye covered by wax paper or other suitable material 
to protect it while it is thawing. 

Since bacteria thrive on wet or moist surfaces and 
grow especially well in poultry, the poultry should 
NOT be held longer than 24 hours under refrigera- 
tion after it has thawed. Extended storage at 36° to 
38" F. not only risks contamination but also results 
in reduce^l quality of the meat. 

After the poultry has thawed, inspect for and 
remove any spongy red lung tissue inside the back. 
Also remove loose membranes, pinfeathers, or skin 
defects. The necks and giblets are packed inside the 
Ixxfy cavity of whole poultry; they should be re- 
moved. The poultry should then be washed, inside 
aiid out. under cold ninning water, and drained. 

1 For directions on cutting up a fryer, see Illustra- 
tions 5-2 and 5-3. 

SEAFOOD 

DESCRIPTION. 

Basically, there are two classifications of seafood. 
Fish and Shellfish. Unlike meat and poultry, fish and 
shellfish appear to have little or no connective tissue. 
The flesh is of very delicate structure. If not prop- 
erly cooked at low terpperatiires, shellfish is apt to 
be less tender. 



Fish and shellfish generally have a higher mois- 
ture content than beef. The highly perishable nature 
pf fish makes it particularly subject to spoilage. This 
is due to the presence of chemical substances known 
as "enzymes'' which ^ foods have. In fish and shell- 
fish, however, there is a high degree of enzymatic 
activity, especially at high temperatures, so that it is 
essential that fish be refrigerated. 

Most fish are edible, palatable,' and wholesome, 
but thopre are a^few with flesh that is definitely poi- 
sonous. These poisonous fish are recognized es^ily 
because they have bristles instead of scales, and be- 
cause they have so-called "naked" skin. 

Like meat and poultry, fishery products are excel- 
lent protein foods as well as exceUent sources of es- 
sential minerals and vitamins. As such, they should 
be used interchangeably with meat and poultry as 
entries. Fat fish (salmon, swordfish, and mackerel, 
for example) are exceptionally rich in vitamins A and 
D. Lean fish are good sources of the important B vi- 
tamins. Shellfish are rich in minerals. 

Although some species of fish are fatter than oth- 
ers, it does not follow that such fish are high in calo- 
ries. Deep-fat-fried fish are higher in calories than 
baked fish (without dressing). Shellfish are notably 
low in calories, although they may taste "sweet." 
Fish fat not only varies according to the species of 
fish, but the same fish species will have different 
amounts of fat at different seasons of the year. ^ 

GRADING AND INSPECTION 

Inspection of fishery products is not required by 
Federal law. If a company wishes to have its pro- 
ducts inspected and graded, the service must be RE- 
QUESTED by the company itself. 

This inspection is done by an office under the 
U.S. Department of Commerce (USDC). The actual 
inspection is performed by the NationaPOjpeanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. This is a relatively 
new service, and it is expanding quite rapidly. Com- 
/oanies who use this inspection service mvist pay a 
fee; for this fee, the inspectors actually work in the 
plants evaluating and grading raw materials, ensur- 
ing hygienic preparation of the products, and assur- 
ing quality. 

The inspection marks on packages or labels attest 
to the product^s safety, wholesomeness, and quality 
at the time of processing. The two inspection marks 
which are used are in Illustration 5-4. 
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The important thing for you to remember is that 
your seafood products must come from approved 
sources. You can find out where these approved 
sources are in each individual state. 




Illustratioi^ 5-4. 



FISH (Vertebrates - with backbone) 

Scale fish are divided into two groups; SALT- 
WATER and FRESH-WATER. Fish are classified 
also on the basis of their fat content. Fish having five 
percent or more fat have a more highly colored flesh. 
Low-fat fish are white fleshed. 

Some of the more commonly-purchased fish are 
listed below: 

Salmon - The flesh of salmon varies in color 
from a pinkish oratige color to deep red. It is firm 
and mild, and is sweet tasting. Salmon is one of the 
most popular of all fishes procured for the Coast 
Guard dining facilities. 

Salmon comes to the CG dining facilities cut as 
preportioned steaks and is more suited to baking 
than to deep-fat frying. This is because of the fat 
content, and also because its color is highly appeal- 
ing without the deep, rich, brown crust characteris- 
tic of deep-fat-fried fish. 

This is a very popular canned fish. Species com- 
monly used for canning are red or sockeye salmon. 
These are red in color and have good eye appeal 
when incorporated into salads, one of the major uses 
for this canned fish item. ^ 

^ Halibut, Haddock, and Snapper - These fish are 
procured as steaks and fillets. All have a relatively 
low fat content, but are suitable for baking if busted 
frequently with fat, principally butter. 

Of these three species, halibut is one of the most 
popular of all white-fleshed fish. It is most often 
used for steaks and is more abundant commercially 
than the other two species. 



The red snapper is a very acceptable fish because 
of its adaptability to different cooking methods. 

Flounder - This fish is also important commer- 
cially. Sole and flounder are terms used synony- 
mously. There are five species of flounder or flatfish 
commonly known: DAB, GRAY SOLE, YELLOW- 
TAIL, WINTER FLOUNDER, and LEMON 
SOLE. These differ slighdy in food quality. The 
gray sole is considered superior in flavor by many. 
Winter flounder and lemon sole are considered 
equal in flavor. 

Cod - The family of fish known as cod embra- 
ced a number of species. It is widely used for fillets. 
Whiting, for example, is a member of the cod family. 
Cod is mosdy characterized by white flaky meat. 

Sardines - Sardines are packed in vegetable oil. 
The oil helps to preserve the fish, and it keeps them 
moiit during serving. Sardines are available plain or 
smoked. 

Tuna - Tuna is either light or white fleshed. 
This fish is used in the canned form in the military 
services. Several species of this fish are useci for can- 
ning. These include albacore, the only species of 
tuna permitted to be labeled Twhite" meat, and 
other species such as bluefin, skipjack, and yellowfin 
which are labeled "light'* meat. 

*Tuna is canned in pieces or chunks. The larger 
the pieces packed, the more expensive, or "fancier** 
the pack. Canned tuna is packed in vegetable oil 
which should be drained off before the tima is incor- 
porated with other ingredients. 

MARKET FORMS OF FISH 

Fish are marketed in various forrfts such as whole, 
' drawn, dressed, steaks, fillets, and sticks. These 
forms of fish are procured in various styles (fresh, 
frozen, or canned). Some of the market forms of fish 
are shown and described in Illustration 5-5. 

SEATING FRESH FISH 

When you are buying \resh fish locally, you 
should check for quality and freshness. Fresh fish 
should have: 

•Eyes - bright, clear, and full. 

• Gills - reddish-pink and free from .slime. 
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• Scales • adhering, tightly to the skin; baght 
colored with charcteristic sheen. \^ 

• Flesh - firm and elastic, springing back when 
pressed, not separating from the bones. 

• Odor - fresh, free from objectionable pdors. 

Fresh fillets, steaks, and chunks should also have 
a mild, fresh odor, and the flesh should have a fresh- 
cut appearance without any traces of browning or 
drying. 

FROZEN nSH 

Frozen fish compares favorably in appearance, 
flavor, and food value with fresh fish ana ma^ be 
used interchangeably. 

All frozen fish and shellfish should remain frozen 
until it is ready to be used. Make certain that packa- 
ges remain solidly frozen, that none have been al- 
lowed to thaw and' refreeze. E)efinite spoilage will 
result from improper freeze storage. 

Thawing Frozen Fish 

Frozen fish fillets and steaks should be thawed 
gradually under refrigeration and used as soon as 
possible thereafter. The ideal temperatiu-e range for 
die thawing period is 36' to 38" R During the thaw- 
ing period, the fish should be kept in the box just as 
it was received from the supplier. The box furnishes 
insiJation, which permits all the fish to thaw uni- 
formly. If the fish is thawed at temperatures which 
are too high, and it is not properly protected, the 
surface may begin to spoil before the inside Is com- 
pletely thawed. NEVER thaw frozen fish by expo- 
sure to heat. 

Fillets and steaks may be cooked either in frozen 
or thawed states. Partial thawing first may be neces- 
sary to separate frozen fillets or steaks, but this fish 
can be cooked in the frozen state, if desired. If coat- 
ings or breadings are to be applied to fillets for fry- 
ing, you must thaw the fillets completely. 

When fish are to be stuffed and baked, complete 
the thawing process for easier preparation. Once 
thawed, fish can be prepared by the same methods 
and at the same cooking temperatures as fresh, chil- 
led products. Additionid cooking time should be al- 
lowed for cooking fish in the frozen statfe. 
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Thawed fish must be handled with extreme care 
to prevent the tender flakes of flesh from breaking 
up. Some fish flesh is more easily broken than oth- 
ers. 

Frozen, breaded seafood products should NOT 
be thawed before they are cooked. 

The amount of fish thawed should not exceed the 
amount to be served. 

Fish should be thawed just before they are used; 
they should not be refrozen. 

Seafood products should NOT be thawed under 
cold running water. 

SHELLFISH (Invertebrates - no backbone) 

Shellfish have some type of shell, but no scales, 
and are distinguished by two groups: MOLLUSKS, 
which are those of soft structiu-e and are partially oi 
wholly enclosed in a hard shell; and CRUSTA- 
CEANS, which are covered with a crustlike sh^lL ^ 

The chief varieties of shellfish available for use in 
the dining facilities in the Coast Guard include: 

Shrihip 

Shrimp may be ptocured raw, whole; raw peeled 
and deveined; raw breaded, individually quick fro- 
zen; and breaded, molded, shrimp portions. '*Green 
shrimp" is a commercial term used to denote raw 
shrimp. 

Shrimp are customarily sold according to size or 
grade. This is based on the number of heads-off 
shrimp to the pound. The count or number designa- 
tion may also be described by such general terms as 
jumbo, large, medium, and small. The largest sizes or 
grades nm 15 or fewer shrimp to the pound; the 
smallest size nms 60 or more to the pound. Since all 
species may be used interchangeably in cooking, the 
size of the shrimp assumes more importance if the 
cost and time required to prepare a recipe are taken 
into consideration. Jumlx) or large shrimp Generally 
cost the most but take less time to peel and devein; 
small shrimp cost less but take longer to prepare. 
They have the same fine flavor and food value. 

Illustration 5-6 shows some of the various market 
forms of shrimp. 




1. LIVEOfR^GREEN 

2. HEADLESS 

3. PEELED 

4. DEVEINED 



Illustration 5-6. 

Scallops - Scallops are shellfish, similar to oys- 
ters and clams. 



Scallops arc marketed throughout the year. Fresh 
scallops are a light cream color, sotnetimes varying 
to a aelicate pink. Scallops are ^vilable fresh or fro- 
zen, but only in the form of dressed meat, since the 
scallops are opened and packed in ice at sea. Fresh 
scallops and frozen scallops, when thawed, should 
have a sweetish odor. 



Lobster - Lobster is one of the largest species of 
shellfish. There are two types: 

1. Northern lobster - the true lobster. [>istin- 
giiished by its large heavy claws. (See Illustration 5- 

7). 

2. Spiny or rock lobster-Distinguished by the ab- 
sence of large claws and by the presence of its long 
slender antenna and many proniinent spines on its 
body and legs. (See Illustration 5-8). 

The spiny lobster, sometimes caUed "longosta,** is 
nearly worldwide in its distribution. 




Illustration 5-7: Northern Lobster 

Th€l meat of the spiny lobster comes almost en- 
tirely from the tail. The frozen tails of several spe- 
cies of, spiny lobster, weighing from 4 ounces to 
more than a pound each, are sold on the market. 




Illustration 5-8: Spiny or rock lobster 

UVE lobster must be aUve up to the moment of 
cooking, and the tail should curl under the body and 
not hang down when the lobster is picked up. The 
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normal color of live lobster varies, from dark bluish 
green to a brownish olive. The weight varies from 1 
to 3 pounds. 

COOKED lobsters, which are red in color, arc a 
speciality item not generally found on the market in 
large quantities. They should have a fresh "sea- 
shore** odor, and the tail of a cooked lobster should 
spring back quickly, once straightened. 

Reference AFRS, H13 for the proper cooking 
procedure. 

Crabs - Crabs are one of the most popular types 
of shellfish because of their tender meat and distinc- 
tive flavor. Crab meat is an excellent source of high 
^ quality proteins, vitamins, and minerals needed for 
good nutrition. Fortunately, ipodem processing and 
marketing methods make crabs available almost 
everywhere in the United States, Crabs should be 
alive when purcjiased. 

There are basically three principal kinds of crabs 
available for CC use (See Illustration 5-9). These are: 

1. Blue crab ~ Blue crabs usually weigh 1/4 to 1 
pound each. Soft shell crabs are molting blue crabs 
taken just after they have shed their hard shells and 
before their new shells have developed. 

2. Dungeness crab - These usually weigh from 
1 1/4 to 2 1/2 pounds. 

3. King crab - These weigh from 6 to 20 pounds 
and may measure 6 feet from leg tip to opposite leg 
tip. ^ 

Clams - Shucked clams are available fresh fro- 
zen, or individual quick frozen (IQF). 

Fresh clams may bepurchased either in the shell, 
shucked, or canned, Tnere are soft-and hard-shell 
vaneties. They may be sold by the dozen or by the 
jxnuid in the shell. When shucked, they are sold by 
the pint, quart, or j;allon. 

East coast clams are classified as littlenecks, cher- 
rystones, chowdepi, or steamers: the west coast vari- 
ties are butter, liulenecks, and razor clams. The east- 
ern littlenecks and cherrystones are the smaller hard- 
shell clams that are often served on the half shell, 
while the larger varieties are used in soups and 
chowders. 

• I'M, 




Dungeness crab 

Illustration 5-9. 

Frozen clams should not be thawed until they are 
to be used. Since IQF clams are frozen separately, 
they are easier to handle. Only the amount required 
needs to be removed. The remaining quantity should 
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be returned to the freezer for futxire use. Once thaw- 
ed, they should not be refrozen. Canned nunced 
clams are available for use in chowders and soups. In 
cookery circles, few controversies have more par- 
ticipants than those which center on the proper way 
to make clam chowder. 

Although clams are served most often in chowd- 
ers, there are a variety of food ways to serve them. 
Clams have a fine distinctive flavor, and they are an 
excellent souce of proteins, minerals, and vitamins. 

Oysters ~ Shucked oysters are those that have 
been removed from the shell. Shucked oysters 
should be plump and have a natural creamy color, 
have a clear liquor (natural juices), ^d be free from 
shell particles. Fresh fucked oysters are generally 
packed in metal containers or waxed cartons. The 
cartons should be refrigerated or surrounded by ice. 

Shucked oysters are also available frozen. Frozen 
oysters should not be thawed until they are to be 
used. Once thawed, they should never be refrozen. 
Frozen breaded oysters may l>e deep-fat fried. Keep 
frozen until ready to use. 

FROZEN SHELLFISH C 

These are discitssed from the standpoint of han- 
dling prior to cookinj^. 

.Cleaning Frozen Raw Shellfish 

Unpeeled frozen shrimp may l)e c(X)ked in the fro- 
zen state in shells. Thaw only enough to separate the 
shrimp. Thoroui^h washing of the green shrimp is nec- 
essary, however, to remove sand, silt, or other objec- 
tionable foreign matter that can be pfesent under legs. 



Thawing Frozen Shellfish 

Shellfish not requiring thawing t prior to 
cooking - Some frozen shellfish procured for the 
military services do not require and slioulo not be 
thawed prior to cooking. .These include peeled and 
unpeeled raw shrimp that are to be boiled"^ for use in 
cocktails and for use in creamed, creole, or curried 
dishes. Raw peeled or unpeeled shrimp mav be pre- 
pared by boiling prior to use as deep-fat fried pro- 
ducts. 

Breads Frozen Shrimp - These should not be 
thawed prior to deep-fat frying. 

Shellfish requiring thawing prior to cooking - 
Oysters should be thawed completely just prior to 
cooking. These shellfish are particularly ser^itive to 
overcooking and, hence, should be thawed before 
cooking in order to ensure exact cooking time. 

HANDLING FISH AND SHELLFISH 

i 

Fish and shellfish have a very delicate structure 
and, l>ecause they have a high degree of enzymatic 
activity, they must be carefiilly handled to prevent 
spoilage. 

Fish has been one of the most difficult foods to 
successfully freeze. Blast, or fast freezing, is used 
successfully for fish and shellfish. Fish have a tend- 
ency to lose moisture and flavor and dehydrate If 
improperly handled. ' 

Frozen fish and shellfish have a relatively short 
storage life. Always remove the oldest dated pack 
'/first. 
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SELF-QUIZ #5 



1. The primary cause for flavor differences between poultry items is 

2. Poultry grading is done on the basis of 



3. When you cut up a chicken for frying, what portion(s) do you remove first? 



4. Identify these two market forms of fish. 




A. 



5. What government agency inspects seafood? 



6. What is the primary vitamin supplied by lean ftsh? (Circle correct response) 

A. A B. B C. C ' 

7. What is the best method for thawing poultry? . 

8. Fish are classified on the basis of their ^ content. 

9. When marketed fresh» lobster and are usually alive. 

10. The spiny lobster is also call^ , 



Ij^The two basic deifications jof seafood are fish and ^ 

12. When you a/e buying fresh billets of fish, what two basic characteristics 
determine freshness? . ' 

A.__ B. ^ 

13. What is *'green shrimp"? * 



14. When thawed, fresh and frozen scallops should have a odor. 

15. Once frozen seafood has l>een thawed, what is the best nile to follow for 
refreezing it? , 

16. Cite the two breaded shellfish thUt do NOT require thawing prior to cooking. 
A. B 



ANSWERS TO SELF QUIZ #5 



1. The primary cause for flavor differences between poultry items is fat content 

, (Page5'3) 



2. Poultry grading is done on the basis of quality. 



(Page 5^3) 



3. When cutting up a chicke^i for frying, you should remove the win^l\x%\,, 

(Page 5-4) 



4. A. Steak , 



B. Dressed 



(Page 5^8) 



5. The Nationaf Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration inspects seafood. 
This agency operates under the U,.S. Department of Commerce, (Page 5-6) 



6. The primary vitamin suppUed by lean fish is vitamin B, 



(Page 5-6) 



7. Poultry is best thawed under refrigeration at temperatures of 36^ to 38" R 



8. Fish are classified on the basis of their y&/ content, 

9. Whe^n marketed fresh, lobster and erahn are usually aUve, 

10. The spiny lobster is also called ^r/aj^<w/(7. 

11. The two basic classifications of seafood are fish and shellfish, 

• > 

12. A. Mild, fresh odor 

B. Flesh should have a fresh-cut appearance 
without traces of biBwning or drying. 

13. "Green shrimp** is *X/7>w/7. ' 



jid fl[c 
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(Page 5-6) 
(Page 5-11) 
(Page 5- 1 OJ 
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(Page 5-9)' 
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14. When thawed, fresh and frozen scallops should have a sweetish odor. 

(PageS-lO) 

15. Once frozen seafbod has b^en thawed, YOU SHOULD NEVER REFJIEEZE 

(Pages 5-11 - 5-12) 




16. Breaded 6^ 
cooking. 



and bn aded shrimp do NOT require thawing prior to 

(Page 5-12/ 



READING ASSIGNMENT #6 

"Food Preparation - Part IV: Cooking Procedures for Meat, 
\ Poultry, and Seafood; 

Carving Procedures and Carving Took 



Pages 6-3 through 6- b3 



OBJECTIVES 

After completing this assignment, you should be able to: * 

1. Identify and explain the three basic meat cooking methods. 

2. Explain procedures for carving all types of prepared meat for serving. 

3. Explain cooking and carving procedures for poultry. 

4. Identify meat cutting and carving tools by name and appearance. 

i 

5. Cite procedures for sharpening and maintaining cutting and carving tools. 

6. Explain proper cooking procedures for fish. 
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FOOD PREPARATION - PART IV 
COOKING PROCEDURES FOR MEAT, POULTRY, AND SEAFOOD; 
CARVING PROCEDURES AND CARVING TOOLS 



MEAT COOKERY \^ 

Meat is by far the most popular food item on the 
menu; it is also the most expensive. 

The method used to cook meat is determined pri- 
marily by the kind of meat and the tenderness of the 
' cut. Tough cuts require moist heat and long slow 
cooking. 

COOKING METHODS 



1. Dry heat: bydng and roasting 

grilling^ N , 

broiling 
, pan broiling 

2. Frying: pan frying or sautefeing 

deep-fat frying 
oven frying 

3. Moist heat: braising 

stewing/ simmering 

DRY HEAT METHODS ^ 

Tender cuts of meat are usually cooked by dry ' 
heat methods because they contain very little con- 
nective tissue. 

RoMting — Roasting is synonymous with bak- 
ing, but the term **baking * is seldom used when 
speaking of meat cookery, except in the case of ham, 
meatloaf, fish, and some chicken dishes. The term 
**roasting" is used when meat and poultry are 
cooked uncovered and are carved or sliced after they 
are cooked. 

The following rules pertaining to roasting apply 
to beef, veal, pork, and Jamb. Inpluded with each 
rule is the 'why." 

Use a moderately low oven temperature (325*" 
F.) so the roast will be uniformly done throughout; 
the cooking looses will be moderate; the meat will be 



^ more' palatable; and the roast will be plump and full. 
Hi^ temperatures cause excessive shrinkage, un- 
even cooldng, and decreased juiciness and tender- 
ness. 



Do not seaAmeat >Mfore roasting. Searing 
toughens the outer nayer op neat , k ici^ases cooking 
losses, causes a loss ofrar, and contributes to exces- 
sive shrinkage. - 

Place roast fat side up in the pan. This elimi- 
nates basting; as the meat cooks, it will baste itself 
with the melting fit. 

Add salt to the roast before or after it is cooked. 
Salt penetrates less than half an inch below the sur- 
face, and any salt added before the roast is cooked 
adds flavor to the drippings. 

Unless specified in the Armed Forces Recipe 
Service, never cover a roast. If the roasting pan is 
covered, the moisture escaping from the, meat vidll 
surround it, and the meat will bfe cooked by rAoist 
heat. 



Do not add u^ater. Roasts cooked vdthout water 
are juicier and more flavorful. The only reason for 
adding water would be to keep the drippings from 
becoming too brown.* This will not happen, however, 
when low oven temperatures are used. 

Do not flour the roast. Drippings from a floured 
roast may be a more attractive brown, but the same 
results can be obtained by browning flour in the 
drippings when you make the gravy. 

Use a meat thermometer to tell when the roast is 
done. The meat thermometer is the only accurate 
measure of doneness. The length of cooking time de- 
pends on the temperature of the oven, the weight 
and shape of the roast, and the kind of meat. A'dial- 
type meat thermometer is shown in Illus:tration 6-1. 
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The thermometer should be inserted into the cen- 
ter of the main muscle (the thickest part of the mdat) 
so that the tip of the thermometer does not touch 
the bone, gristle, or the fat. As the heat from the 
- oven penetrates the meat, the internal temperature 
at the center of the roast gradually rises, and this rise 
is registered on the thermometer. When the ther- 
mometer registers the desired teniperature of done- 
ness* for that particular kind of meat, the roast is 
ready to be removed from the oven. 

t 

Boneless meat will require a somewhat longer 
cooking period than meat with bones. A smaller 
roast requires more minutes per pound than ^ larger 
one. Follow the A^rmed Forces Recipe Service card 
which specifies the type of meat required and the 
proper cooking temperatiire. 




CAUTION: Uslnf thennom«t«r In oven above 
400* F la not racommandad. 

1. The roastinc temparaturea Indicated on 
the thermpmeter are approved by the National ^ 
Live Stock and Meat Board and Poultry and 
Egg Board (National). 

2« "inaert thermometer at leaat 2 1/2 inchaa 
into thickest part of meat at an angle auch 
that dial is eaaily readable when door laopened. 
The point sho\ild be in the center of the largeat 
muscle, away from contact w>th bone, grlatle 
or fat. 



IHustration 6-1: Dial-Type Roast Meat Thermometer 

Grilling In grilling, the meat is placed directly 
on a greased griddle. The heat is transmitted to the 
meat from the hot metal of the griddle. A moderate 
temperature is maintained, which prevents the meat 
from over-l?rowning. Enough fat cooks out to keep 
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the meat from sticking. Excess fat should be re- 
moved as it collects to prevent the meat from frying. 
Tongs or a food turner should be used to turn the 
meat. Do not use a fork to turn the meat, because 
^ puncturing the meat with the tines of a fork allows 
. ihe juices to escape. If the juices escape, the meat 
becomes dry and coarse. Check the Armed Forces 
Recipe Service for cuts of beef, lamb, and pork 
whifch may be grilled. / 

Pork requires thorough cpoking to bring out its 
full flavor. Braised pork chops are more desirable 
from the standpoint of aroma, texture, tenderness, 
and flavor of the lean meat. If pork chops and pork 
steaks are grilled, they require additional cooking in 
the oven to ensure complete doneness. Veal is usu- 
ally not grilled because it is a lean meat and has an 
abundance of connective tissue which requires long 
^low cooking. 

Grilled meat is usually turned only once. The sea- 
soning is applied to the cooked side just after it is 
turned. 

Broiling - You may broil tender cuts of beef, 
provided they are not less than one-inch thick. If 
you coat both sides of the meat with oil, the surface 
will not dry out as readily. Prior to cooking, you' 
should slash the fat cover to prevent curling of the 
meat (fat shrinks faster than meat does during cook- 
ing). 

You broil the meat on one side (two or three in- 
.ches from the heat source), season that side,- then 
turn it over and repeat the process. DO NOT pierce 
the meat with a fork when you turn it. Either insert 
the fork in the fat or use a steak turner. Puncturing 
the meat will cause an increased loss of juices. - 
'* > 

Pan BraiUng - To pan broil, you may use an alu-^ 
minum pan or a Teflon-coated one. In either case, 
you, should rub the siuface of the pan very lighdy 
with fat. You may pan broil tender cuts of meat (or 
less tender cuts if they have been tenderized and are 
thinly sliced). You should took the meat and turn it 
- as described under "Broiling * above. Season the 
items juist before serving them. 

FRYING 

Meat may be fried (1) in deep fat, (2) in a pan" 
with a small amount of fat, or (3) in the oven. 

Shallow Pan Frying or Sauteking is accomplished 
on the range or griddle in a pan with just enough fat 



to keep the m^at from sticking. This method of 
coorking is sometimes more economical and requires 
less work when Only a small amount of food is to be 
fried. 

The fat should be heated to the proper tempera- 
ture before the meat is placed into it; otherwise, the 
meat will absorb too much of the fat and wiU brf* un- 
appetizing. The correct temperatures are indicated 
on the recipe cards. 
• 

Liver, any tender meats (such as grill steaks), and 
meat mixtures which are breaded or floured ntay be 
fried with good results. 

Deep-Fat Frying - Deep-fat frying is accom- 
plished by completely immersing the meat in deep 
fat and allowing it to remain in the fat until it is 
done. 

Meat which is to be deep-fat fried should be 
breaded to prevent the excessive loss of moisture. It 
is also important to have the fat at the proper tem- 

Eerature. If it is too hot, the exterior of the meat will 
rown excessively before the interior lias had time to 
cook. If it is too cool, the meat will absorb too much 
fat and be greasy. A deep-fat thermometer is the 
only accurate way to determine the temperature of 
the fat. 



For best results, the pieces to be fried should be 
of uniform size, and the basket should not be over- 
loaded. Just enough pieces should be placed in the 
basket to completely cover the bottom of the fry 
basket. This method permits the hot fat to com- 
pletely surround the nieat and ensures thorough 
cooking. When the basket is overloaded, the fat is 
cooled excessively! and the hot fat cannot circulate 
freely. 

Fry only oae kind of food at a time. Fry the meat 
as quickly as po^ible and only as needed (practice 
"batch cookery"). Drain to remove excess fat after 
cooking, then salt or season. . NEVER SALT OR 
SEASON FOOD DIRECTLY OVER THE FRYER. 
See Chapter 4, Food Service Operations (NAVSUP- 
421) for information on deep-fat frying. 

Oven Frying - Oven frying is similar to baking 
or roasting, except fat is added. Food may be oven 
fried with or without breading. 



MOIST HEAT METHODS 

Braising and stewing are the two methods used 
for cooking the less tender cuts ot meat wh^ch have 
a considerable amount of connective tissue. A higher 
internal temperature is reached in the meat much 
quicker with moist heat, which uses steam or water 
as the cooking medium, than with dry heat. 

Braising - Braising is used in the preparation of 
tough cuts of meat. To braiSiP, meat is browned in a 
$m«Ul amount of added fat, then covered and cooked 
slowly in the juices from the meat or in a small 
amount of liquid which is added. The liquid may be 
water, stock, vegetable juices, thin sauces, or a com- 
bination of these liquids. Just enough liquid to start 
the natiu:ul juices in the meat should be used. Only a 
small- amount pf liquid should be added at a time, 
since the color and appearance of both the meat and 
gravy are better if the liquid is kept to a minimum. 
Pot roast and Swiss steak are examples o^ this 
method of moist heat cooking. Flavor is improved by 
dredging the pieces of meat in seasoned flour then 
browning them jn a small amount of fat, or by mari- 
nating the meat in a well-seasoned mixture of vine- 
gar, vegetables, and spices (sauerbraten is an ex- 
ample of meat cooked in this manner). Browning the 
meat develops flavor and aroma, and a rich brown 
color is typical of well-prepared braised dishes. , 

After the meat has been browned, the tempera- 
ture is reduced, and cooking is continued at a low 
temperature so that the liquid will not boil. Braising 
may be done in the oven, on top of the range in £l 
deep pot, or in the steam-jacketed kettle. Whichever 
means is used, the container must be tighdy cov- 
ered. The aim of braising is to produce a piece of 
meat which is evenly browned on the exterior, is 
tender, juicy, and evenly cooke<| throug|hout, with 
no stringiness. Meat cuts which are braised are al- 
ways cooked to the well-done stage. Check the 
Armed Forces Recipe Service for the cuts of meat 
which are braised. . 

Stewing/ Simmering - The second method of 
moist heat cooking is stewing or simmering. It is the 
method used in preparing the least tender cuts of 
meat Small pieMs of meat cooked in liquid are said 
to be STEWED>Wej2i£^^ to be SIM- 

MERED. In each d^e, therneat isjcovered with liq- 
uid and simmered - wept just belpw the boiling tem- 
perature. It is never bciled^^^^^^ the meat for the 
length of time requireaWcenderize it will dissolve 
the connective tissue completely, and the meat will 
fall apart and become stringy and dry. 
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Stews are made" in a steam-jacketed kettle which 
has a hinged lid The stew should be held at the sim- 
mering temperature until the meat is done, usually 
about 2 hours. Meat properly cooked in liquid is 
tender and juicy and holds its shape when sliced. 
Usually the steam-jacketed kettle is used so that the 
meat can be completely submerged in the liquid at 
all times. ' x 

COOKING FROZEN MEATS 



Most of the meat procured for use ia the CG din- 
ing facilitiefs is frozen. Most cuts of meat should be 
thawed or tempered before they are cooked. Bulk 
hamburger ana diced m^at must be completely 
thawed before they are cooked. 



If cooked in the frozen state, roasts will require 
approximately 1/3 to 1/2 additional cooking time. 
Seasoning must be delayed until the outside is some- 
what thawed and the surface is sufficiendy moist to 
cetain salt, pepper, and flour. The insertion of the 
meat thermometer can be delayed until the roasts 
are partially thawed. 

Grill steak, hambiu-ger patties, pork chops (slices), 
and lamb chops must be tempered before cooking. 
To temper meat, remove it From the freezer and 
place it under refrigeration for a period of time suffi- 
cient to facilitate separation and handling of the fro- 
zen product. Internal tempferature of the food 
should be approximately 26° F. to 28^ F. The addi- 
tional time required to cook meats completely done 
from a frozen state ties up the cook's time as well as 
grill space. 



MEAT CARVING 



Carving requires practice and a basic knowledge 
of the muscle and bone structiu-e of meat animals. 
Meats are much easier to carve if the carver can 
identify the muscle nnd observe the direction of the 
meat fiber bundles. This direction of meat grain de- 
cides the carvers course of slicing action. ALL 
MEATS SHOULD ^ BE CUT ACROSS THE 
GRAIN. Cross-grain sUcing shortens the meat fibers, 
thus yielding a neater, more tender slice. If the 
carver is not familiar with, or cannot identify, the 



vCut of meat, a safe rule foi^this person i&to slice par- 
allel to the CUT SURFACE. Meats used for roasts 
are most often cut in this manner at the meatpack- 
ing plant. 

■I 

Once the first slice has been dut off satisfactorily, 
subsequent carving is made easier. The direction of 
the knife or slicing blade must never be altered. Fol- 
low the second slice after the first, working from left" 
to right. • 

f> 

Thickness of each slice is a matter of opinion. 
Some custom^ I prefer thick roast beef slices and 
thin ham qr lAlb roast slices. Portions should be 
controlled by <^gi)ght, not slice thickness. In institu- 
tion food service, it is good policy to have both thin 
and mediiun-thick slices on insert pans to satisfy 
customer demands should a request be made. 

/ 

Meats carve more easily and are certainly more 
comfortable to work with if allowed a 20^minute 
"setting," or cooling-off, period after cooking. 

SUCING CANNED HAM 



Whole cooked hams packed in pear-shaped cans 
are authorized for all enlisted dinine jpacilities be- 
cause of their high yield, ease of use, and Economy. 
The full measiu'e of these benefits is never gained, 
however, if canned ham is improperly sliced. Un- 
even portions are wasteful and costly, besides being 
unattractive to serve. 



The following slicing technique is recommended 
in order to obtain the maximum number of usable 
slices from either whole or canned ham after it is 
baked or as it comes from the can. ^ 



Divide the whole ham into three sections. Cut 
the upper third section straight across the butt end, 
and cut the remaining portion into two even pieces 
lengthwise. 

Cut the^slices lengthwise with the gniin, across 
the butt section. Cut the other sections across the 
grain as shown in Illu£tration 6-2. 



6-6 ' i i ; 



Illustration 6-2. 



Cutting with the grain, as recommended for the 
butt section, is contrary to the general rule of meat 
carving. Canned hams, however, are already tender- 
ized by the curing process used; consequently, the 
carving of ham 1s an exception to the cross-graip 
carving rulef Slicing the ham as described above will 
produce the highest yield per ham. 

COOKING POULTRY 



In moist-heat methods, the water should simmer 
rather than boil to avoid the tou^ening effect of 
high temperatwes on the fibers. Depending upon 
the cookiiig method used, temperatures will vary, 
byt slow to moderate temperatures should be used at 
all times to develop maximum flavor, tenderness,, 
color, and juiciness. Intense heat wiU harden an<i 
toughen the protein, shrink the muscles, and dry out^ 
the juices, thus producing a less palatable product. 
All poultry should be cooked to the well done stage. 
Follow the AFRS directions for preparation. 

DRY HEAT METHODS 
Roasting 

Care must be taken to prevent the poultry skin 
from becoming too hard and dry while it is roasting. 
To prevent dryness, rub the skin of the chicken or 
turkey thoroughly with salad oil or shortening. This 



is not necessary for duck because of its high fat con- 
tent. If self-basting turkey is supplied, follow the 
package instructions for cooking. Place the poultry 
in an open pan, breast side up, on a V-shaped rack if 
available. A low oven temperature (350*' F.) should 
be used for chicken and rock comish hens. Duck and 
turkey are cooked at 325*' F. ' 

If the bird starts browning too soon, aluminum 
foil may be placed over it to prevent over broN^ing. / 
The formation of a hard, dry crust can be prevented 
by occasionally basting the bird with pan drippings 
during roasting. 

Since turkey is larger than most other poultry, it 
Is more difficult to cook to the well-done stage with- . 
. out overdoing it. Care must be taken to cook it no 
longer than necessary; overcooking will result in the 
loss of juices and will cause stringy, dry meat. The 
use of a meat thermometer inserted in the thickest 
part of the thigh muscle will register the internal 
temperature of the turkey. When the thermometer 
registers an internal temperature of 180* tP 185*' F., 
the turkey has reached the required stage of done- 
ness. The AFRS contains a time table for roasting 
unstuffed turkeys. 

FRYING 

Pan Frying 

To pan fry poultry, wipe the pieces dry, season 
them with salt and pepper, and roll them in flour. If 
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a heavier coating (crust) is desired, dip the pieces in 
batter or a milk-and-egg mixtiur^ and roll i them in 
soft bread crumbs before they are fried. Put approxi- 
mately 14 inch of fat in a heavy frying pan and pre- 
heat to a temperature of 360" to 365' F. Add the 
pieces of poultry to the hot pan. Turn the pieces fre- 
quently. Use tongs or two spoons to turn the pieces. 
Do not use a fork, because puncturing the meat with 
, the tines of the fork allows the juices to escape. Cook 
until well done. 

• 

Oven Frying 

Dip the pieces of poultry inr flour, milk, and egg 
mixture, then into crumbs. Place poultry in a shallow 
pan. Pour the fat over the pieces to ensure even 
coating. Cook in the oven. 

Deep-Fat Frying 

To deep-fat fry poultry, wipe the pieces dry, sea- 
son them with salt and pepper, and roll them in 
, flour. If a heavier coating (crust) is desired, dip the 
pieces in batter or a milk-and-egg mixtiu-e and roll 
them in soft bread crumbs Before they are fried. 
Place enough fat in the pan to completely cover the 
pieces of poultry. Preheat the fat to 325" F., then 
carefully lower the pieces into the fat. Do not crowd. 
The chicken may be cooked until done, or it may be 
browned in deep-fat and placed in the oven to com- 
plete the cooking. Always allow the fat to regain the 
proper temperature before reloading the fryer. 



GIBLETS 



The giblets (gizzard, heart, and liver) need no 
preparation other than ordinary washing in cold 
water prior to cooking. One precaution - the liver 
should be inspected closely to detect any sign of bile 
contarpination. The bile sack is often broken during 
its removal from the^ver. Bile damage is easily rec- 
ognizable by a greenish-brown or yellow color on the 
liver. .\ny liver indicating bile damage is unfit to eat 
and must be discarded. 

After washing the giblets in cold water, place 
them in just enough cold salted water to cover, bring 
to a boil then reduce the heat and simmer approxi- 
mately i hour or until they are tender. (Liver cooks 
much faster than gizzards and should be cooked sep- 
-arately). Save the stock and chop the giblets (do not 
grind) for use- in the gravy or dressing. Refrigerate 
them until they are ready to use. 



DRESSING 



The terms **stuffing" and ''dressing" are often 
used interchangeably, but they both actually refer to 
dressing. If the dressing is cooked inside the poultry, 
it is referred to as stuffing. 

Pbultry stuffed with dressing is not recom- 
mended for large-scale food operations such as the 
enlisted dining facilities, because it increases cook- 
ing time, imposes a larger workload on food-service 
personnel, and it does not improve or enhance the 
flavor of the meat. Most importandy, stuffing poul- 
try is a sanitation risk and increases the possibility of 
food-borne illness. ^ 

Jhe AFRS includes the basic bread dressing rec- 
ipe and its many variations which may be served 
with either chicken or turkey. 

Excellent dressings can be prepared that are not 
cooked inside the birds. Pan-baked dressing requires 
more, moisture and is less firm than stuffing, but is 
easier to prepare and easier to serve. Good dressing 
is light and moist, not heavy and pasty. 

Diick contains a much higher percentage of fat 
than other poultry, and stiilFfing in duck is less 
palatable because it absorbs so much of the fat dur- 
ing cooking. Ducks may be stuffed with bread or 
apples for the purpose of absorbing some of the fat; 
the stuffing may then be discardecfat the end of the 
cooking period. > 



TURKEY CARVING PROCEDURES 



Roasted poultry should be allowed to rest 30 
minutes in a warm place after removal from the 
ovdn before carving. This will alloW a time lapse 
necessary for the '*post-oven" rise in temperature. 
This rise in temperature always happens in meats or 
poultry after roasting in the oven. It will also allow 
the flesh of pqultry time to firm up for better slicing 
and allow for absorption of juices. 

Roast whole turkey is usually carved in the galley. 
The carving technique described below is the proce- 
dure that should be followed for carving turkey in 
the galley and will provide generous, accurate por- 
tions. 

To carve turkey, use the following procedure:. 
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• Use a sharp, long-bladed knife. Place the legs 
to your right if you are right-handed, to your left 
if you are left-handed. Carve the side away from 
you. 

• Remove the wing by placing the knife at a 
right angle to the breast, about IVi inches above the 
wing, and cut straight through the skin and the wing 
joint. 

•Remove the leg by holding the dnimstick 
firmly with the thumb and forefinger. Cut through 
/ . the skin by drawing the knife back and forth, and 
sever the joint. Press the leg away from the body 
with the flat side of the knife. Cut the remaining 
skin on the back. Remove the oyster (choice, dark 
meat in spoon-shaped bone on back) with the leg. 

•Slice the leg meat by holding the drumstick at 
' * a right angle to the board, cutting down; turn the leg 
to get uniform slices. To slice the thigh, straddle the 
bone with a fork and eut into lengthwise strips. 

•Disjoint the drumstick and the thigh by hold- 
ing the leg at a right angle to the board. Cut through 
the meat to the bone; 3ien, hold the thigh with the 
knife, and press down with the other hand until the 
joint snaps. 

•To remove the breast from the back, insert the 
^ knife along the top and cut slowly, guide the knife 

along the curve of the rib section. Remove the breast 
in one piece. Place the breast on the slicing board 
and slice pieces V4-inch thick. You may slice the 
breast meat directly from the bird. Hold the bird 
with a fork straddling the breastbone, or insert the 
fork in the ribs opposite the side being carved. Start 
^ the first slice just above the place where the wing 

was removed and, with the knife parallel to the 
breast, use a sawing motion and cut tne slices about 
V4-inch thick. 



#To complete the trimming of the bird, cut all 
remnants off the carcass. This meat can be used for 
sandwiches or soups, or in creamed or a la King 
dishes. 



There are two advantages to this method of carv- 
ing. It ensiues portion control, and avoids waste, and 
makes it possible to use all meat on the carcass. 

On special occasions, roasted whole turkey may 
be carVed on the serving line according to Illustra- 
tion 6-3. 

Be sure to store all unused portions of the bird 
properly. Place the sliced meat on a tray and cover it 
loosely with waxed paper before it is placed in the 
refrigerator. Place trimmings and other edible parts 
in the refrigerator if they are not to be used immedi- 
ately. 

CARVING BONELESS TURKEY ROLL 



Boneless turkey roll may be roasted in the frozen 
state.' If cooked while frozen, allow one to two hours 
additional cooking time. If the turkey starts to be- 
come too brown, place a piece of foil loosely over 
the bird for the last hour of cooking. After the tilrkey 
is roasted, let it stand for at least 30 minutes, prefer- 
ably 1 hour, before it is served, so that the juices can 
be absorbed and the turkey can be sliced more easily 
and effectively. 

If feaisible, machine slicing of boneless turkey is 
preferable to hand slicing. 

The following method of slicing is recom- 
mended: 

• Remove the netting and skin. 

• Cut in slices about V4-inch thick. 

• Place the slices in a shallow insert pan and 
cover with aluminum foil. 

COOKING FISH 



Fish steaks and fillets, as well as breaded fish por- 
tions and sticks, are served in the Coast Guard din- 
ing facilities. Steaks are slices cut crosswise from 
large fish; fillets are lengthwise piece? taken from 
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4. REMOVE DRUMSTICK - LIFT 
ORUMSTICK WITH NAPKIN AND 
CUT OFF AT THIGH JOINT. LEAV. 
INC THIGH ON BIRD. 



5. MEAT FROMDRUMSTICK-SLICE 
AW/AY DARK MEAT FRO^ DRUM- 
STICK. 



6. CUT AWAY THIGH BONE-CUT 
AROUNO THIGH BONE Wj TH KNIFE 
AND REMOVE FROM BIRO. AS 
PICTURED HERE. 




' Illustration 6-3: Turkey Carving Procedure 

O 6-10 ^ - ^ 
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fish and are free from bone. Fish is delicate in struc- 
ture as well as in flavor, and the flesh is tender and 
moist. Handle fish carefuUy. 

Fish must be cooked thoroughly but not over- 
cooked. Seafood prepared too far in advance, even 
though / properly cooked, becomes dry, hard, and 
loses its flavor and succulende. Fish should be baked 
at a moderate temperature (375* F.). It is done 
when it flakes easily with a fork. Cooking it too long 
makes it dry and tough* 

USE OF FAT IN COOKING FISH 

Some fat or oil should be added to practically ail 
varieties of fish, whether light-flesh or dark-flesh, 
when they are cooked. The fat helps ke^p the fish 
moist while it is cooking, and makes it more palata- 
ble. If the fish is baked, \ solid fat such as butter or 
shortening may be "dotted*' over the fish; melted fat 
or oil may be brushed on the fish; sliced bacon or 
thinly sliced salt pork may be laid over the fish. If 
the fish is to be deep-fat fried, some fat is added to 
the fish through the frying process. Fat may also be 
added to the fish by a sauce m^ade with fat or oil. 

Since there are no to^ugh cuts of fish, it should be 
cooked in a large amount of water only when a soup, 
or chowder-type dish is prepared. Usually, the water 
or stock is seasoned or flavored and is used in the 
finishedJood. 




SEASONING 



Simple seasoding is best for most fish. Salt and 
pepper should be added in moderation; monosodium 
glutamate also enhances the flavor. Lemon juice and 
the milder herbs such as parsley are good seasonings. 
Seasonings may be added to the fish or placed 
•^around it in a baking pan, or thev mav be incorpo- 
rated into a sauce or a basting Uquia that creates 
steam and helps to keep fish moist and flavorsome. 
When fish is cooked in a liquid or a sauce, both the 
fish and the sauce should be iighdy seasoned to 
avoid a salty product. 



carving meats. No one can carve satisfactorily with- 
out sharp knives. Sharpen knives as often as needed 
to keep good blades. Styrene surfaces are best for 
meat carving; metal surfaces will timi^the cutting 
edge of the knife. 

Slicing qfiachines set at the proper cycle can do an 
even, fast carving job. But by no means is the opera- 
tion so mechanical that meats are properly sliced by 
merely placing the meat on the slicer and flipping a 
button. Grain of meat must be considered to obt^n 
whole, even slices. 



Several boneless roasts or hams can be sliced si- 
multaneously on a- meat slicer if properly placed on 
the carriage. 



All roasts or hams should have strings or skewers 
removed before machine slicing. 



Each piece of cutlery is (lesjgned to do a certain 
job. The meat -cutter should study his tools and use 
each piece for the work it is inj^ded to do. 




With few exceptions, th^ ToHq^^nng tools will fill 
every meatcutting and carviiv 



Boning knife, 6-inch blade (curved or straight) 

Butcher's knife or steak knife, scimitar, 10- 
inch blade (curved or straight) 



Slicing knife, 12-inch blade (thin, flexible 
steel, 12 inch (smooth or semismooth) 



Stone, sharpening, oil or water. 



CARVING TOOLS 



Proper equipment is essential to good carving. 
Even tne best carver is at a loss without sharp knives 
of proper size. Thin, roast-slicer knives with long 
blades and a two-tined, long-handle fork should be 
owned by every activity and reserved especially for 



Sharp knives are essential for efficient work. One 
way to keep them sharp is to use them only for the 
work they were designed to perform. A boning 
knife, for example, has a relatively narrow bevel 
along the edge; it will stand much more abuse and 
hard use than a properly ground steak knife which 
has a wide bevel and a thin edge. Make it a rule to 
never use a steak knife for boning meat 
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TOOL MAINTENANCE 

When sharpening knives » a good type of sharpen- 
ing stone to use is a varying-grit type oil stone as- 
sembly. (See Illustration 6-4). This type stone offers 
three different sharpening sides-coarse, medium, 
and fine. You should use the coarse side to sharpen 
your knife and to remove the knicks from the blade; 
use the medium side to renew the cutting edge; and 
use t!^e fine side to hone the sharpened «dge of the 
knife. 




/ 



lUustration 6-4. 



CAUTION: In your stone assembly, you should use 
only the type oil specified in the manufacturer's in- 
structions. 

The best technique for sharpening a knifci is to 
hold the blade of your knife at a 45-decree point 
angle to the stone. The cutting surface of the knife 
blade should also be held at an approximate 45-de- 
gree angle to the stone.^You should then draw the 
knife blade across the oiled stone surface in a figure- 
eight pattern. Rotate your blade sicjes throughout 
the sharpening process. 



Through the GSA Catalog, you may order a stone 
assembly such as the one you see in the Illustration. 
Use NSN 5345-00-2I5-I88I. 

Knives should never be sharpened dn a power- 
driven dry stone since this is liable to remove the 
temper from the cutting edge. The 8X2X1 inch 
oilstone ^available fpr galleys is a good sharpening 
unit.. It is a combination stone with a coarse cutting 
surface on one side and a smooth cutting siuface on 
the other. For best results, a light-grade oil should be 
used liberally on it when a knilFe is being sharpened. 
Afterwards, the stone should be wiped off carefully 
before it is put away. 



If the knife is yvery dull, it should be put on the 
coarse stone first in order to get the correct bevel on 
the edge. To remove the feather edge and actually 
sharpen the blade, use the smooth^ side of the stone. 
Use the entire side of the stone and it wiD not "hol- 
low out** at a particular point. It is best to draw the 
fuU blade, from heel tcj tip, across the fuU length of 
the stone in each movement. Turn the knife over 
and pull it back in the same manner from the oppo- 
site end of the stone. By following this procedure, 
the blade will be sharpened evenly and smoothly, 
and the stone will wear down uniformly. When the 
knife has a sharp edge, clean the blade and handle 
thoroughly before using. 



Regardless of the care exercised in manufacturing 
a knife, it is impossible to rivet two pieces of wood 
to a piece of steel without leaving a crack or crevice 
in which dii;t can collect. A good practice is to fill all 
the cracks around the hancSe vtHth a plastic wood; 
however, do not let the piece of cutlery lie in hot 
water for any length of time. The knives or cleaver 
can be kept clean by simply washing then rinsing in 
clean hot water. The preceding treatment not only 
will prolong the life of the cutlery, but will help keep 
it in Detter shape for inspection. 

After the knife hatS been sharpened on a stone, 
use a smooth or semismooth steel to keep it sharp. 
The procedure is referred to as "steeling" knives. 
/See Illustration 6-5). A smooth steel is better than a 
coarse one for keeping a keen edge on a knife blade. 
The steel is used to true the blade and keep the edge 
in perfect condition. Although there is a technique 
to handling the steel, it is easily mastered with prac- 
tice. Put the' knife on the steel as often as you f?el 
the edge needs it. Aim to have the blade sharp at all 
times. 



1 
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I— Position for firit itroke. Hold stMl in l^ft 
hand, thumb on top of handle. Plac« hm0l of 
blad« against far lid^ of stMl at 25^ angl«. 




2— Draw knii« toward l^lt hand passing entire 
•dq« oi blad« over stMl 




3— Position for sscond stroke. Note blade of 
knife is on the near side of steeL Altenuxte 
sides of steel making a dozen or more stro&es 
to true knife blade. 

Ilhistration 6-5: Steeling knives 



The sharp edge of a knife, like a razor, can be 
dulled easily. For that reason knives should never be 
thrown into a drawer with other tools. A wood strip^ 
1 X 2 X 12 or 20 inches long, can b^ secured to the 
bottom of a table drawer, first sawing notches into it 
at intervak of 2 to 3 inches. These cuts (notches) 
should be made about ll4 inches deep and be of 
such width that a knife blade will fit easily into 
them. In many instances a knife'holder is fastened to 
the side of the meat block. This may be handier than 
the drawer arrangement, but to protect the knives as 
well as the holder, the. knife handles should not pro- 
trude above the edge of the block. Whatever method 
is followed, it is essential that tools should receive 
the care and attention they deserve. Govemoient 
specifications provide good knives and, if cared for, 
they will give satisfactory service for a long time. 

Use cleavers as little as possible, preferably not at 
all. Unless very sharp and used properly, the cleaver 
will shatter the bone and fill the surrounding meat 
with tiny bone spHnters wliich are dangerous. 
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SELF QUIZ #6 



1. What are the three basic methods for cooking meat? 

A. • 

B. _• 

C. ^ 

2. What is the purpose of cross-grain slicing of meat?, 



3. Draw a diagram showing how to properly carve a whole canned ham. 



113 



4. If a turkey is thoroughly cooked, what should its internal temperature be? 



5. What type meatcutting knife has a 6-inch blad^ which may be either curved or 
straight? ' 

6. After a knife has been sharpened oii a stone, what tool should you use to kee^ 
the knife sharp (true the blade)? _ 

7. When should you use large amounts of wat?r to cook fish? _^ - 
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ANSWERS TO SELf-QUIZ #6 



L A. Dry heat i ^ 

BrTrying 

C Moist heat ' (Page 6^) 

2. Slicing a^jross the meat grain shortens the meat fibers, this yields a neater, more 
tender slice. . ' * 

- * (Page&6) 

3. i • 





. (Page&rj 

4. If a turkey is thoroughly cooked, the internal temperature should be 180° to 
185° F. , (Page&7J 

'5. A Awim^yfoij^ has a 6-inch blade which can be curved or straight. '(Page&ll) 

' . ■ -v ' - 

6. After a knife has been sharpened on a stone, you should keep it sharp (true itf 
with a ^/^^/ ^ fFag^ &J2J 

J. You shquld use large amounts of water to cook fish if you are preparing soup or 
chowder-type dishes. > fPage&ll) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #7 

'Tood Preparation - Part V: Vegeta"bles and Fruits; 

Soups, Salads, Sauces, 
and Gravies" 



^ ' OBJECTIVES 

After completuiig this assignment, you should be able to;* 

1 . Explain procedures for properly cooking canned vegetables. 

2. Explain procedures for properly cooking frozen vegetables. 



Pages 7-3 through 7-10 



3. State the primary precautionaiy measure you should take when you prepare fresh vegetables 
, for cooking. . " " \ 

4. Explain the waishing procedures for fresh vegetables. ' ^ 

5. Explain how to freshen fresh vegetables. ^ ' , 

6. Cite the three basic methods of cooking veget^les and explain procedures for eadi method- 
. , ,^ ^ ^ _ . < - 

7. Explain the washing and color preserving procedures for fresh fruits. 

8. Cite uses for various fresh fruits. * ^ ^ 
9. . Explain procedures for reconstituting dehydrated bruits and vegetables. 

10. Citelour advantages for including jsalad in a Tiienu. . 

11. Cite the three basic types of soups and explain differences in each^ 

12. Describe how to prepare fresh vegetables for salads. ^ 

13. Explain the requirements for main course salads. 

14. Cite the rule fg/n^mgani^e sakd. 

15. Define "julienne.** 

16. Cite five vegetables which are commonly "used in soups. 

17. Explain how to remedy a soup which is too^alty.-^ 

18. Describe preparation procedures for dehydrated soups and condensed soups. 

19. Define **roux.** 

20. Describe preparation procedures for roux. 

21. Describe the purpose for serving a ?auce/gravy. 
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OBJECTIVES (Continued) 

22. Cite the three classifications of cereals. 

23. Explain codcing procedures for cereals which require cooking. 

24. Cite four uses for sweet (dessert) sauces. 



id 
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FOOD PREPARATION - PART V , 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS; 
SOUPS, SALADS, SAUCES, AND GRAVIES 



VEGETABLES 

Vegetables of all types are nutritional necessities 
in a well-balanced diet. In addition to the contribu- 
tion of important minerals and vitamins, v^etables 
add color, flavor, and interest to meab. All too fre- 
quently, vegetables are rejected or left uneaten 
when they are poorly cooked; consequently, they are 
not pleasing in aj^pearance or flavor. A vegetable 
can become unpopular simply from being oyercook- 
ed, watery, or poorly seasoned. Furthennore, the 
food value may be lost or dipiinished by iiftproper 
handling and cooking. ^ 

^ VEGETABLES PROCURED FOR 
COAST GUARD DINING FACIUnES . 

Vegetables are bought by the Coast Guard in the 
foDowing forms: (1) canned, (2) dehydrateid, (3) fro- 
zen, (4) fresh, and (5) dried. 

Canned Vegetables 

Vegetables that are canned have already been 
cooked in the container and need only to be brought 
just to the boiling point and/ then simmered accord- 
ing to the prescribed times on the AFRS*cards. 
NEVER BOEL a canned vegetable;'' always avoid 
over-heatirig or overcook^g. The liquid from canned 
^ vegetables should be Saved and used in soups, sau- 
ces, or gravies. Follow the Armed Forces Recipe Ser-. 
vice guidelines for heating canned vegetables. 
(AFRSQ-G-1) 

Dehydrated Vegetables 

Dehydrated vegetables are now widely used and 
popular in Coast Guard^dining facilities. TheiJr small 
weight and volume fpglfA ^\^ ^ convenien t to store. 
They are easy to prepare; all the precooEhg tasks as- 
sociated with raw vegetables have beenldone for 
you. They are peeled, diced, sliced, or chopped, and 
ready to use. They eliminate waste and enswe por- 
tion-control. . 

*' 

- The aim in dehydrating is to remove most of the 
water from the food-«ometimes 99 percent of it - 
without damaging the product. In packaging, desic- 
cation sometimes is used to remove the remaining 



amount of water from dehydrated foods. A small en- 
velope containing a chemical (activated lime) is put ^ 
into the final package. It absorbs water from the 
food during storage. Be sure to discard the desiccant 
bag. 

PreccNDked potato granules, sliced raw potatoes, • 
raw cabbage, chopped onions,* and green peppers 
are some of the dehydrated vegetables used by the 
Coast Guard. They are reconstituted by adding a 
measured quantity of vegetables ta a measured . 
volume of water. The temperature of the water will 
vary (lukewarm or cool) with the specific de- 
hydrated vegetable being reconstituted, as will the 
length of time required for the reconstituting proc- 
ess (15 to 30 minutes). Recipes in the Q (Vegetable) 
section of the Recipe Service give more detailejl in- 
structions for reconstituting dehydrated vegetables. 

Dehydrated foods-are just 5s susceptible to spCHl- 
age after they are reconstituted as the fresh items. 
After dehydrated foods have been reconstituted, 
they should not be allowed to remain at room tem- 
peratxire more than 3 hours (I hour for eggs) from 
the time the water is added. . , 

Frozen Vegetables 

Frozen vegetables have the appearance and very 
-nearly the flavor of fresh vegetables. Like the de- 
hydrated vegetables discussed previously, they are 
ejisy to prepare; the precooking tasks have been 
.done. Frozen vegetables have been cleaned and 
trimmed and are ready to use. 

In order to preserve the quality, palatability, and 
acceptability of frozen vegetables, they must be 
handled carefully. They must be kept at C'F. until 
they are to be used. Partial thawing of frozen veg- 
etables before they are cooked is not necessary, ex- 
cept for those listed in*Q-G-3 of the Armed Forces 
Recipe. Service, since this lowers the quality; once 
they are partially or fully thawed, they must be used 
immediately and should not be refrozen. Section O- 
G-3 of the Recipe Service prescribes the methods 
and times for cooking frozen vegetables. Some fro- 
zen vegetables may be added directly to boiling 
water in their frozen state; others should be partially , 
thawed. When the guidance card specifies tha^ a 
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vegetable, spinach for example, should be partially 
thawed prior to cooking, the frozen spipach should 
be removed from the freezer and placed in the chill 
box in its original container until partial thawing has 
been accomplished. *: • 

V 

/Dried Ve^^tables 

A variety of dried vegetables are used in the 
Goast Guard dinihg facilities. Dried be^ans and peas 
are .used in soups and entrees (sjappleitiented vnth 
meats such as ham, bacon, or ground beef as in chili 
con came). Dried garlic is used as seasoning. 

PREPARINC FRESH 
VEGETABLES FOR COOKING 

*" ■* 
Mo^t raw fresh vegetables have waste or portions 

which are not edible. When you peel, scrape, brush', 
trim, or cut these vegetables, it is important not tg 
destroy or damage edible portions and, especially, 
not to lose the valuable nutritional elements which 
are usually contained^ close to the outer skin or peel. 
Select vegetables about equal in size, or cut them 
into pieces of equal size. Then all the pieces will be 
cooked uniformly in the same length of time. Plan 
for c^ooking vegetables with the peel on whenever 
possible. When you peel potatoes, do it very care- 
fully so that the pellings are thin. Much of the food 
value in a potatoe lies close to the skin. 

Washing 

WASH ALL FitESH VEGETABLES THOR- 
OUGHLY. Use a brush to clean celery, carrots, 
beets, potatoes, turnips, parsnips, or any vegetable 
that is pulled or dug from the soil.^ Tightly-grown 
blossoms, heads, or stem-type vegetables, such as as- 
paragus, broccoli, cabbage, cauiiffower, and brussel 
sproyts, will harbor worms and insects which may 
not be dislodged by casual washing. Soak vegetables 
of this type in cold salt water (1 tablespoon salt to 1 
quart of water) for hi to I hour and then rinse thor- 
oughly. Turn. cauliflower blossoms end down in' the 
.soaking water; cut cabbage in halves or quarters a^d 
remove the cores: 

Wash the leaf-type vegetables such as spinach, 
collards, kale, and turnip greens in several changes 
of cold water to remove dirt and sand particles. Lift 
these vegetables from the water instead of draining 
the vyater off. The dirt and grit will remain in the 
washing pan or sink. If this water is drained or 
poured off, the dirt will remain on the vegetables. 



Retaining or Restoring Freshness 

After vegetables have been washed clean, keep 
them in a cool storage^ place until they are to be pre- 
pared. ' 

Wilted vegetables can.be refreshened by placing 
them in ice-cold water to which ¥i cup of vineq^ 
per ^dlon of water has been added. When they are 
freshened, the vegetables should be covered with a 
clean, damp cloth and placed in a cool storage room 
until you are ready to use them. 

Keep the time between preparation and cooking 
as short as possible. Valuable vitamins are lost when 
vegetables are soaked too long or are allowed to 
remain at warm temperatures for several hours. 

COOKING VEGETABLES 



Vegetables may be baked or sauteed; they may 
be simmered or steamed; they may be served vdth 
butter or covered with an appropriate sauce; or, 
aJter they are simmered or steamed, they may bfe 
creamed, mashed, or sauteed. 

The basic methods of cooking vegetables are bak- 
ing, steaming, and simmering. 

Baking 

Cook the vegetables in dry heat in an oven with 
the addition of little or no water. Dry baking is usu- 
ally limited to potatoes or squash. Note: Potatoes 
have a tendency to become undesirably sweet when 
stored «t lower temperatures. A few days in 55 ° to 
70 " storage prior to baking^should restore taste. 

Steaming 

Place the vegetables in a perfot'ated food insert 
and cook in the steamer. The only water that comes 
in contact with the vegetables is the small quantity 
formed by conc^ensation. 

Simmering * 

Add the vegetables to boiUng water and bring the 
cooking water back to the boiling temperature as 
soon as possible; reduce to simmering temperature 
until vegetables ar^ done. 
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Short Cooking Time Is Best 

Cook only a small quantity of vegetables at a 
time. Vegetaoles must be cooked in the shortest time 
possible, and in a smaQ amount of water. NEVER 
USE BAKING SODA to preserve color. Overcook- 
ing, cooking in too much water, or using soda in the 
water, destroys the nutrients you are trying to con- 
serve. 

In fact, tmdercQok rather than overcook vegeta- 
bles. This is especially applicable when you know 
the cooked vegetable is to be placed on the steamta- 
ble or is to have a second heating or cooking period, 
such as creaming> scalloping, or baking. 

To detemfiine if the vegetable is done, taste it. If 
it is done, the vegetable should be tender but have a 
definite bite quality. 

Seasoning and Garnishing 

Ways to make vegetables more delicious: 
Cook them in soup stock (clean and fr^ from 

fat). 

Cook ham or pork bones with the vegetables (do 
not use much of the pork fat). 

Serve them with'^a garnish that has a contrasting 
flavor, such as minced onion, diced crisp bacon, 
chopped parsley, a cheese sauce, chopped egg sauce, 
or fresh lemon. 



FRUIT 

Fruit i^ procured by the Coast Gflard in the fresh, 
frozen, canned, dehydrated, and dried states. Fresh 
and processed fruits may be combined to vary the 
flavor and textiu-e. 

Every daily menu should include some fruit. It 
adds color, variety, food value. And a refreshing 
flavor to any meal. Fruit is among the least expen- 
sive and the most nutritious of all foods and has the 
distinction of being the piost versatile. At breakfast, 
fruit can be served alone or in combination with ce- 
real. It can be prepared as an appetizer, salad, main 
dish, relish, dessert, or snack. It is excellent as a gar- 
nish and sometimes acts as seasoning. Fruit is an ac- 
tive partner in many meat dishes. Baked ham and 
pineapple are often teamed together, as are pork and 
applesauce, or turkey and cranoefry sauce. 
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PREPARING FRESH FRUITS 

» 

Before fresh fruits are used, wash them thor- 
oughly to remove any insect spray which ^ may be 
pi^esent. If, possible, pare fresh fniits immediately be- 
fore they are used. When pared and left exposed to 
the'' air, some fresh fruits become discolored. Discol- 
oration may be prevented by covering the fruit with 
lemon juice, or by dipping the fruit in a chemical 
solution of 'antioxidant and water. Follow the direc-, 
tions printed oh the antioxidant containers. 

APPLES may be served raw and whole for break- 
fast; sliced and cubed in salads or fruit cocktails; and 
baked, stewed, or booked as applesauce for breakfast 
or dessert. Applesauce or baked apples may be used 
with pork roast and chops. If the sldn of a raw apple 
is tender, leave it on. 

BANANAS may be served whole for breakfast; or 
sliced for breakfast, desserts, salads, or fruit cocktail. 
Peel and slice bananas as close to serving time as 
possible or use an antioxidant solution to prevent 
discoloration. 

BERRIES^hould be washed and drained. Handle 
them carefully to avoid crushing them. Serve them 
raw for breakfast or dessert; raw or cooked over 
shortcake; and cooked in cobblers or pies. 

DATES should be washed and seeded. Serve 
them on cereals or in cakes, cookies, or puddings. 

GRAPES should be washed. Serve them raw in 
bunches. If they are firm, slice, seed, and serve them 
in salads or fruit cpcktails. 

GRAPEFRUIT may be served raw for breakfast or 
dessert and baked at a low temperature with sugar 
(either white or brown) for dessert. Cut them into 
halves crosswise and cut around the rind with a knife 
to loo^n the pulp from each section. For salads, pare 
and remove each section of pulp by cutting carehilly 
between the membranes, which are very bitter. 

LEMONS may be cut into halves and the juice 
squeezed for use in fruit drinks, pies, or puddings. 
They may be used on fish or in tea by slicing or cut- 
ting them lengthwise into eighths. 

MELONS should be cut into halves or quarters 
and the seeds removed. They may then be served for 
breakfast or as desserts. They may be used for salads 
or fruit cocktail by removing the pulp with a ball- 
shaped spoon. 



ORANGES may be served whole; cut into halves; 
or pared, sliced, and segmented for breakfast, ^des- 
serts, salads, or fruit cocktails: Also, they may be cut 
into halves and the juice squeezed for use in fruit 
drinks or desserts. 

- PEACHES may be served raw; whole; or peeled, 
stoned, and sliced for breakfast or dessert. They may 
be used in shortcake. When you peel and slice 
peaches, do it as near as possible to the time you 
plan use them, or use an antioxidant solution to 
prevent discoloration. 

PEARS may be served raw; whole; or pared, 
ct)red, and sliced for breakfast or^ dessert. They may 
he stewed with sugar, cinnamon, cloves, or lemon. 
Use an antioxidant solution to prevent discoloration. 

PINEAPPLE may be served for breakfast, desser- 
ts, saladis, or fruit cocktail. Pare pineapple with a 
long, sharp knife, beginning at the top and cutting 
down. Fresh raw pineapple should not be added to 
gelatin-type desserts because pineapple contains an 
enzyme which retards jelling. 

PLUMS may be served raw for breakfast or desserts. 

PREPARING FROZEN FRUIT 



but avoid a long soaking period because it produces 
a watery, tasteless fruit. Cook raisins and dates with-^ 
out soaldng. If sugar is to be added, it should be at 
the end of the cooking period. If it is add^ at th^ 
beginning, it interferes with the absofption of water. 

SALADS 

r 

Salads have an important place on the menu. 
They contribute something both nutritious and re- 
freshing to the lunch or dinner meal. 

Fruit salads and vegetable salads are the most 
popular. They also introduce valuable vit^ins, nec- 
efssary minerals, and color into the meal. 

Best of all, salads can be made quickly and easily 
if a few simple rules are followed. This is equaUy 
true for individual salads which often seem more ap- 
petizing and receive greater acceptance than a large 
dish of salad. 

Salads consisting of fruits, vegetables, meat, or a 
combination of these ingredients provide a good 
menu for diet-conscious people or for people who 
are trying to lose weight. 

SALAD INGREDIENTS 



The Coast Guard procures frozen fruits such as 
berries /strawberries, boysenberries), cherries, and 
peaches. Frozen fruits are closest to the fresh coun- 
terpart in flavor and appearance. They may be 
thawed by placing the unopened container in the 
chill space 24 hours before they are to be used. This 
allows the frozen fruit to thaw completely and more 
evenly throughout. 

PREPARING DEHYDRATED FRUITS 

Dehydrated fruits, such as instant applesauce, 
apple slices, and diced apricots, are readily recon- 
stituted by adding a proportionate volume of water 
to a specified weight of the particular dehydrated 
fniit. Like the dehydrated vegetables discussed ear- 
lier, dehydrated fruits, because of their small weight 
and volume, are convenient to store. Dehydrated 
fniits may be used for desserts such as puddings, 
pies, and cakes, or they may be reconstituted and 
served at any meal. 

PREPARING DRIED FRUITS 

Wash dried fniits thoroughly before they are 
used. They ''may be soaked to reduce cooking time, 



Nearly all salads contain some fresh, crisp greens, 
at least as a garnish; beyond that, however, the 
range of ingredients is very ^de. A salad may con- 
sist of greens tossed with dressing, or it may consist 
of a combination of vegetables or fruits (or both). ' 
There are also hearty salads which may be used as 
the main dish of the meal. 

Salad Greens 

Select your salad greens carefully. You have a 
wide choice of greens which are suitable for a salad 
foundation-lettuce, endive, escarole, young spinachr 
and cabbage. These may also be used as one of me 
main ingredients of the salad itself. Parsley and Jme 
inner tender leaves of curly endive are good fir a 
garnish. r J 

Sort, trim, wash, and crisp the greens before mak- 
ing the salad. Wash them carefully ty^e them of 
sand and earth particles. Drain them /veil. Hand cut 
the lettuce and cabbage into strips or pieces. 

Place 'the prepared greens in pans, cover them 
with wax paper or a damp cloth, and refrigerate. 
They should be drained thoroughly and be free of 
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excess water before they are placed in the serving 
line. They should be one of the very last parts pf the 
meal to be prepared. 

Vegetables for Salads ^ 

Fresh, canned, or dehydrated vegetables may be 
used for salads. Select the fresh vegetables with care. 
Wash them thoroughly. Trim and peel them, if nec- 
essary, and cut them into uniform sizes. Cook those 
which need cooking. When canned vegetables are to 
be used in a salad, the liquid drained from the cans 
should be reserved and used in soups, sauces, or gra- 
vies. The canned vegetables may be marinated in 
French dressing priot* to being used in a salad. De- ^ 
hydrated cabbage, green peppers, onions, and string 
beans may be reconstituted and used in salads. 

The salad made from dehydrated vegetables is a 
welcome addition to ihe menu aboard ship on long 
endurance voyages. Whether you use fresh, canned, 
or dehydrated vegetables for your salad, the pre- 
pared foods should be covered with waxed paper 
and placed in the refrigerator. 

Main cfourse Salads 

Salads used for the main course for lunch or dinner 
should be substantial and provide the food values com- 
parable tp any other main dish. These salads must in- 
clude an adequate serving of high protein food, such as 
meat fish, poultry, cheese, eggs, legumes (dried beans 
and peas) or peanuts combinra with crisp salad greens 
or other vegetables. Potato salad, cdd or hot, may be an 
accompaniment to cold noeats on a dinner or supper 
plate. Portions for main dish salads are comoaratively 
large, and mayonnaise or a mayonnaise-type dressing is 
usuaOy served with the salad. 

MDUNC AND SERVBMC 

Mix the salad carefully JUST BEFORE IT IS TO 
BE SERVED. Combine the prepared, chilled in- 
gredients in smaU amounts. Mix or toss them lightly 
together. Use a Marge fork to distribute the in- 
gredients and dressing. 

Use of Salad Dressing 

The salad dressing is as important as the salad it- 
self. Each type of di^sing can take on a new flavor 
by the addition of different seasonings and herbs. 

As a rule, the dressing ^should be added to a fruit 
or raw vegetable salad not more than a few minutes 



before you are ready to serve the salad. If you are 
preparing salads to be set out on the salad bar; and . 
you are placing the various types of salad dressings 
in separate containers so that each patron may have 
' a choice, remember to use small size containers for 
the dressings. Any salad dressing that is left over - 
after the mealiias been served should be discarded. 

Serving the Salad ^ 

After a crisp, refreshing, and attractive salad is 
produced, it should be served so that none of this at- 
tractiveness is lost. Select a cool place for assembling 
and serving the salad. Bring individual salads from 
the refrigerator, a few at a time, so that they will 
remain crisp. 

, RELISHES 

^ Relishes may be used in place of, or with, a salad. 
Raw carrots sliced lengthwise, celery, radishes, cauli- 
flower flowerets, green pepper rings, olives, and 
pickles make excellent relishes and increase the at- 
tractiveness of a meal. Before they are served, all 
raw vegetables, except leafy varieties, should be 
refrigerated in icy cold water for an hour or more to 
make them crisp and tender. 

SOUPS 

Soup i^ a tasty, popular food. It is nutritious and 
wholesome, and it stimulates the appetite. Soup 
should be served at least once a day in cold weather, 
if practical, and at least every few days regardless of 
the weather. 

TYPES OF SOUPS 

Soups are basically of three types: light, heavy, 
and cream soups. The light soup is thin and clear, 
and is usually served with a heavy meal. The heavv 
soups are those that are thickened with cereals such 
as barley, rice, or macaroni; the purfes are made 
from cooked peas, beans, or cooked fresh vegetables 
which are put through a sieve and then added to a 
seasoned stock. A heavy soup is usually served with a 
light meal. The cream soups are those which are 
made from either a stock base, to which hot milk is 
added, or from a thin white sauce. Chowders are a 
special category of heavy soups. 

The P (Soups) section of the Armed Forces Rec- 
ipe Service contains recipes for various kinds of 
meat and chicken stock. The standard stock items- 
instant beef, chicken, or ham soup and gravy base, 



amy be reconstituted for use in any soup recipe. 
These powdered bases are seasoned, and when they 
are reconstituted in boiling water, they have the 
characteristic flavor of beef, ham, or chicken broth. 
The proportions that should be used to reconstitute 
these bases are included in th^ A (Miscellaneous) 
section of the Recipe Service. 

Soup stock spoils easily- HANDLE IT CARE- 
FULLY. It should be placed in a clean container and 
stored in the refrigerator until it is used. 

VEGETABLES FOR SOUP 

The vegetables most commonly used for soups 
are celery, carrots, beans, peas, green peppers, 
onions, and tomatoes. Vegetables are cut into small 
cubes, or into match-like strips whiph are called ju- 
lienne. Vegetables to be used in soups should be 
cooked according to the instructions given in Armed 
Forces Recipes for soup. 

The dehydrated vegetables such as parsley, 
onions, green peppers, and potatoes may be used in 
soups. It is not necessary to reconstitute them fir^t; 
they may be added directly to the product being 
prepared. 

DEHYDRATED SOUPS 

The canned, dehydrated soups and condensed 
.soups are not only easy to prepare, but they are 
timesavers and spacesavers. 

Etehydrated soups such as chicken noodle, green 
pea, and tomato-vegetable are prepared by adding 
the required amount of the dehydrated soup to a 
specified amount of boiling water. The mixture is 
covered and allowed to simmer for the length of 
time specified on the container. The product closely 
approximates, in appearance and flavor, the same 
type of soup made from raw food items. 

The canned condensed soups are reconstituted by 
using an equal volume of cold water, which is stirred in 
slowly. A wire whip is a good utensil to use for stirring 
this mixture. The soup is brought to a boil and is then 
ready to serve. G>ndensed soups have the same charac- 
teristic body, aroma, flavor, color, and consistency as 
soups made.from fresh ingredients. 

SEASONING SOUPS 

The individual recipe in the soup section specifies 
the types and amounts of seasonings that should be 



used. When meat or chicken stock is made, the 
flavor from the ^ingredients used is very concentrat- 
ed; therefore, it is essential to use accurate amounts 
of the ingredients. Just before the soup is to be 
served, check it again for proper seasoning. It is bet- 
ter to add more seasoning to the stock or soup a 
short time before it is served, rather than haVe a 
soup so highly seasoned it is unpalatable. If the taste 
check indicates that the soup is too salty, add sliced 
raw potatoes to the soup, bring the soap to a simmer 
for, a few minutes, then remove the potatoes. 

GRAVIES AND SAUCES ^ 



Any gravy or sauce served as an accompaniment 
to a food is intended to complement or enhance that 
particular food. It should not stand apart with no re- 
lationship to the food, nor should it mask the food. It 
is important to consider the suitability of a gravy or 
sauce to its particular purpose. 

The O (Sauce) section of the. Recipe Service con- 
tains many recipes for gravies to be served with 
meats and poultry, sauces to be served with fish and 
vegetables, and sweet sauces to be served with des- 
serts. 

ROUX ' 

Recipes for gravies and sauces often include a 
statement about making or using a **roux.** Roux is 
the melted fat and starch base that is used mainly 
for thickening sauces, gravies, and soups. The key 
step in making a successful gravy^r sauce is to cook 
the roux over extremely low heat, An important 
thing to remember is that flour alone must never be 
put into hot liquids, for it will promptly form into 
hard lumps that cannot be cooked or stirred snriooth. 
A roux may be prepared by two methods: the cold 
roux method or the warm roux method. Cold roux is 
prepared by combining flour with liquid fat, then 
stirring until a smooth paste is formed. In the warm 
roux method, the fat is first melted over low heat 
and then the flour is added. 

Milk is used as the liquid for cream or white 
sauce. The roux, in either sauce, must be thoroughly 
cooked so that no taste of starch remains. When 
starch is cooked in liquid, the granules burst and 
take up moisture. The starch must be cooked long 
enough to burst all the starch granules, or the taste 
of raw starch remains and the gravy or sauce will not 
be thick enough. 
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SWEET SAUCES 

Sweet sauces or dessert sauces give a delightful fin- 
ishing touch to dessert dishes. A wide variety of des- 
serts is possible by combining the various sauces with 
puddings, cake, fruit, and ice cream. Many dessert 
sauces are named for the chief flavoring ingredient, 
such as butterscotch, lemon, nutmeg, orange, and va- 
nilla sauces. These sauces are made principaOy from 
pregelatinized starch or com starch, sugar, water, but- 
ter, salt, and the flavoring agent. OccasionaUy, milk 
and eggs are used in the preparation. . 

CEREALS 



Cereals are foods made from grains of wheat, 
oats, com, rice, rye, and barley. Cereals are often re- 
ferred to as breakfast foods, but are not limited to 
the breakfast meal. Cereals can be used in many 
types of recipes. 

* ^ 
Cereals are usually classed as carbohydrates and, 
thus are known as energy foods. Some cereals have a 
great amount of protein and are body-building 
foods. 

Cereals are divided into three main classifica- 
tions: to-be-cooked, ready-to-eat, and instant. 

There are two types of to-be-cooked cereals: (1) ' 
those which are prepared by quick-cooking, and (2) 
those that require a longer / cooking period (some- 
times called Tegular or old-fashioned). 

Quick-cooking cereals have been manufactured 
to cook completely in a few minutes. In these cereals 
the pieces of grain are cut finer and roDed thinner 
than those in the longer-cooking class. 

Longer-cooking, or old-fashioned cereals, must be 
cooked for a longer period of time so that the starch 
is completely cooked. 

Grains contain a large proportion of starch. The, 
grains increase in bulk and become thicker as they 
are cooked. The cooking process makes the cereal 
starch soft and more easily digestible and develops 
the flavor. The starch in cereal cooks quickly; there- 
fore, long, slow cooking is not necessary. Cooked ce- 
real should be free from lumps, cooked to the proper 
consistency, neither too thick nor too thin. So that 
cooked cereal will retain its full flavor and not be- 
come too thick, it is best to cook it a short time be- 
fore it is served. It should b6 served piping hot. 



Both flaked granular cereals such is rolled oats 
and whole wheat cereal 'arie cooked by sprinkling 
them into boiling, salted water. Cereals such as fa- 
rina and commeal are made into a paste by mixing 
thern in cold water; then the mixture is added to 
boiling, salted water. The water should ^continue to 
boil while the cereal is being added. Vigorous stir- 
ring or beating of the cereal while it cooks tends to 
mfake it sticky and gummy. 

OTHER CEREALS 

Macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, barley, vermicelli, 
and rice are also made from grains and are classed as 
cereal foods. ^ 

Macaroni Products 

These products are made of semolina (purified 
wheat substance), durum wheat flour, farina, or hard 
wheat flour (other than durum wheat flour) and 
water. The resulting mixtiu^ are rolled, shaped, and 
dried into various froms. Included in this group of 
products are: (1) macaroni, (2) ^vermicelli, (3) spa- 
ghetti, (4) egg noodles, and (5) lasagna noodles. In 
addition to the semolina past^, noodles contain eggs. 

Elbow-shape macaroni is made into pieces vary- 
ing from 3/4 to 1 1/2 inches in length. Macaroni 
completes cooking in about 15 minutes. Care should 
be taken not to overcook macaroni.^ Overcooking 
develops a soft and shapeless mass that is very unap- 
petizing. Drain immfediately after cooking. Spaghetti 
is solid (not a hollow tube) and cooks in the same 
length of time as the macaroni. Vermicelli is a small, 
solid, round-rod spaghetti, not as thick in diameter 
as spaghetti, but it can be cooked and used similarly 
to spaghetti. 

To keep lasagna noodles from sticking together, 
add salad oil while cooking and drain and wash in 
cold water after cooking. Uncooked noodles may be 
broken in half to make handling easier. 

Ric(p and Barle^ 

i 

Rice is a cereal-like product but is discussed sepa- 
rti^ely because of the differences in cooking proper- 
ties and uses. 

Rice. - The rice procured for the Armed Forces 
is parboiled and long grained. Cooking time is 20 to 
25. minutes. Parboiled rice should not be washed. 
Ri^^Mnay be cooked in a steamer, steam-jacketed 
tetde, rO the oven, or on top of the range in a stock 
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pot. Rice will approximatelv double in bulk when 
cooked. Rice grains should appear light textured 
when cooked, with grains standing apart separately. 
This standard can be obtained if cooking directions 
are followed. Cover cooking utensil tightly while 
sinunering rice. Then uncover and allow rice to 
steam dry. The addition of salad oil aids in keeping 
rice grains separated and improves the flavor of the 
cooked product. DO NOT STIR. 

Barley, - White pearl barley is made by remov- 
ing the outer husks of the barley grain and polishing 
it down to a round ^ape of various sizes. Barley is 
used in soups in the Armed Forces Recipe Service. 

EGGS 

Eggs are a valuable food. They contain minerals, 
vitamins, and protein which build new body tissues, 
repair old tissues, and regenerate the blood. Eggs are 
easily digested and, if properly cared for and prop- 
erly prepared, are delicate in flavor. 

There are litersilly hundreds of way? in which 
eggs can be used in food preparation. Below are 
some of the ways in which eggs may be used: 



/ 



^ To thicken custards, puddings, and sauces. 

• To leaven cakes and cookies. 

• To add color, richness, and flavor to any dish 
in which they are used. 

• To help provide a coating on breaded meats 
and fish. 

• To be served as a colorful, good-tasting gar- 
nish for salads, soups, or cold meat platters. 

• 'To bind ingredients together as in meat or fish 
loayes, and patties. 

• Jo emulsify (help keep the right consistency 
of) salad dressings. 

The Coast Guard procures eggs in the following 
forms: 

• Fresh sheU eggs 

• Frozen, tabl^-type (whole eggs) 

• Frozen, bakery^ype (whole eggs) * 
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IZ 

} 

I 

SELF.QU1Z'#7 

1. What is the ONE main thing you should NEVER do to a canned vegetable 
when you are cooking? . — 

2. Why should you NOT partially thaw most frozen vegetables before you are 
ready to cook them? 

3. Why should you be jespecially careful when you peel, brush, or trim fresh 
vegetables? ir.li i \ 

4. What special washing procedure should you exercise when you wash cauli- 
flower? : Why? i \ 

5. If your fresh vegetables b^me wilted, what can you do to restore the 
freshness? ■ 

^ 6. When you cook vegetables, three condifions which may destroy the nutrients 
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are: 



A. 
B. 

C. 



7. Why should you thoroughly wash all fresh fruits prior to using them? 

' ' \ ^ ' 

What can you do to prevent discoloration of peeled fruits? _: 



8. Name two fruits you should peel as close to serving time as possible in order to 
prevent discoloration. 



A. 
B. 



9. You generally reconstitute deh)c^ted fruits with 

10. If you "julienne" vegetables, what do you do to them? 



II. What vegetable caa you add to a soup which is too salty? 
(Circle correct response) 

A. Onion 

B, Tomato 

C- Potato 

D. Carrot 
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SELF-QUIZ # 7 (Continued) 



12. What is ''roux"? 



Forwhat do you use it? 



13. What are the^ferences between a heavy soup and 4 cream soup? 



14. When you seive salad, you introduce valuable 



, artd ^ into a meal. 



15. What is the first step in preparing greens for a salad? 



16. After washing greens for salads, you should thoroughly 
off excess _L , 



17. What type dressing do you usuaUy put on main course salads? , 
ii- ^ 

18. Main course salads usiially contain adequate servings of 

food. \ 

19. What rule should you ^ply when mixing and serving salads? _ 



20. When you prepare dehydrated and condensed soups, how should you cook 
tl\em? . 

21. Name five vegetables which are commonly used in soups, 

A. ■ ^ 

B. 

C. ' 

D. 

E. 



22. For what purpose do you serve gravy or sauce as an accompaniment to a food? 



23.*'Sweet sauc^ or dessert sauces arc used primarily for , 



24. Macaroni is usually completely cooked after ^_ minutes. 

25t Parboiled and long grain ric^ is usually cooked after to 

minutes. 

26. When cooking a cereal product, you ;hould add to 

prevent sticking. 
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ANSWERS TO SELF QVIZ # 7 

f J ■ ^ 

1. Xoyx^QyM NEVER boU a canned vegstaiU (Pag^7-3) 

2. Before you are ready .to cook some froaen vegetables, you should NOT even* 
jia^ally thaw thern becaiise this lowen their' quality. (Pagg7-3) 

3. When you peel, trim, or brush fresh vegetables, you should be especially care- 
ful not to trim off too much of the outer l»yer (sldn) because mant/ of th^ nutrient$ , 
areconiamedinorarrvtruntarthetwfaoeit/ihfouttrsim 

i 

4. When you wash cauliflower, you should foak it in a cold salt wattr tohition 
fbrii to I hour in order% dislodge any in!ttct» or ti>ornutDh^^ 

^' ' , (Page 7:4) 

5. If your fresh vegetables become wilted, you can refreshen them by placing 
them'in a solution ofice-cold water and vinegar. (Page 7-4) 

6. A. Overcoc^g ' • , ' 

B. Cooking in too much water , . 

C. Using soda in the cooking water (Pog' 

7. Prior to using fresh fruits, you should thoroughly wash them to remove any in- 
sect spray.. To prevent discoloration of peeled fruits, you can cover thefiruite with 

" lemon juice (or any «^ier antioxidant). (P°g* '"^ 

8. List two of the folli|wing: ' ' 

A. Peaches ^ ^ 

B. Pears . - V^oi 
. C. Bananas (Pages 7-11 O 70) 

9. You generally reconstitute dehydrated fruits with toater. (Page 7-6) 

10. v Julienne vegetables are cut into match-tike strips. (Poge 7-8) 

11. (C) Potato /' , . , (Page 78) 

12. Roux Isa mixture o/melteJfiit and a starch bate. It is used mainly for thic/^ 
ening sauces, gravies, and soups. - ~ ' (Page 7-8) 

13. Heavy soup is thickened, with'r*m»A or purees and is served with a light meal. 
Cream soup is made from either a stock baj^r from a thin white sauce. ^ 

14. When you serve salad, you introduce vahtaMe vitamins, necessary nunend^ 
and color info a meal.' '^"^ 

. ' 15 The first step in preparing greens for a salad is to sort, trim, wash, ^^Jj 

y ' , (Page 7 6) 




16. After washing greens for s,alads, you should thoroughly drath off access water. 

- . (Pages 7-6 & %7J 

17, For main course salads, you usually use mayonnaise or a mayonnaise-type 

' ' (Page 7-7) 



18. Main coun^akds usuaUy contain adequate servings of ^/^^ 

' 19. When mixing and serving salads, you should mix them carefully JUST BE- 
FORE THEY ARE TO BE SERVED. (Page 7-7)^ 

20. When you prepare dehydrated and condensed soups, you should cook them ac- ^ 
carding'to the directions on the cttn. ^ (Page 7-8) 

21. Choose any five from the following: 

A*. Celery ' t ' 

B. Carrots' « ^ 

C. Beans 

D. Peas ^ ' ' / 

E. Green peppers * * . . 

F. Onipns 

G. Tomatoes ' ^ ■ (Page 7-8) 

22. A gravy or sauce^ should complement or enhance ds\y food to which it is an ac- 
companiment. - " , ^ (Page 7^^ 



23. Sweet sauces or dessert sauces are used primarily for dessert dishes (pies, 
cakes, custards). • \ * (Page 7-9) 

24. Macaroni is usuaUy complete!)' cooked after 7.5: OT/Wtt/tef. (Page 7-9) 

25. Parboiled and long grain rice is usuMy cooked after 20 to ZS minutes. 

' , . • - ° (Page7-9) 

26. Vl'hen cooking a cereal product, you should add salad oilXa prevent sticking. 

r " ° (Pages 7-9 & 7-10) 
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' READING ASSIGNMENT #8 ^ Pages^s^ through 8-6 

"Food Preparation - Part VI: Sandwiches, and Beverages" 

i . , OBJECTIVES i , 

After completing this assignment, you should be able tp: 
; 1. State the primary rule for piaking sandwiches. 

2. State the maxifaium cumulative time sandwiches may be kept not refrigerated. 
/ ; .3. Cite seven hjmdling requirements for sandwiches. 

4. Cite three possible sources of contamination jfor sandwiches. \ 

5. Cite basic steps for preparing^good coffee and good teal . 
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FOOD PREPARATION - PART VI 
SANDWICHES AND BEVERAGES 



sTandwich^ 

Sandwiches make satisfying meals and are espe- 
ciaOy convenient to serve in case of an emergency. 
This is true under baftie feeding conditions when 
personnel are isolated from regular dining facilities, 
or under similar circumstances. Whea sandwiches 
' are prepared, remember that they will probably be 
die piimary item of that particular meal and should 
be substantial. Whenever possible,'* sandwiches 
should be served with a beverage, fruit or fruit juice, 
and also with raw vegetables w^iich can be eaten, 
frob the hand. There is no limit to .the interesting 
and tasty food combinations that can be used for fil- 
ling sandwiches. Many good recipes are listed in 
your AFRS. / 

PREPARING SANDWICHES 

Sandwiches may be made with any kind of bread. 
Varying the bread helps to avoid monotony. * The 
kind of bread used should be appropriate for the 
type and flavor of the filling to be used; there is no 
set rule for such combinations, since the choice is 
determined by individual taste. Sanclwiches may be 
sferved hot or cold. 

STORING SANDWICH BR£a£> 

When you are making sandwiches, use slightly 
firm bread. Day olJJ bread is preferable because it is 
more easily handled than freshly baked bread. B/ead 
requires special handling to prevent it from becom- 
iiig stale. To prevent qioisttu-e loss or absorptibn, ob- 
serve the tips listed below on wrapping and storing 
bread and rolls. 

1. Store bread iq a moisture-proof wrapper. 

2. Freezing freshly baked bread immediately 
after it is cooled will prevent it from becoming 
stale. If properly wrapped and kept at a 
moderate temperature (75** F. to 95** F.), 
bread will stay fresh for approximately three 
days. 

3. Maintain a clean, dry storage place for the 
bread and roMs, separate from other stores, 
to prevent absorption of odors and flavors. 



Handling i^ocedures ^ ^ 

The primary rule in saftdw^ch making is - avoid 
advance preparation. Advance preparation hastens 
food spoilage and possible food-borne infection. The , 
timing of sandwich making is extremely important. 
Not more than 3 hours cumulative tune from prepa- 
ration to consumption should elapse unless the sand- 
wiches or fillings are refrigerated. 

• ' Handle the bread aSid filling as little as jjossi- 

ble. Do not, use your hands directly on the 
food if tools or equipment can do the job 
efficiently. 

• Make prepared filling only in such quantities 
/ as will be used during one serving period. 

• Keep the filled ^sandwiches at a temperature of 
40' F. or lo>yer, if possible. * ^ 

• ^ Avoid leftovers. Do not use any foods foi^ ^ 

sandwich fillings^ including leftover meat and 
§ggs, that have been held At '40** F. or over for 
more than 30 minutes. The bacteria ^jgrow v 
more rapidly in some foods than in-otherst The 
use of pickle relish or slightly soured mayon- 
naise in sandwiches is of no practical value in 
the control of pathogens or toxins, 

• Fillings should not be exposed "to room tem- 
peratxue for long periods of Jdme, sipce food 
poisoning bacteria grow rapidly in many sand- ^ 
wich fillings, especially those fillings contain- 
ing eggs, moist lettuce, tomatoes, or similar 
foods. Bacteria wiD ^ow rapidly in the bread 
itself when' it is moistened by mayonnaise or 
salad dressing. 

• * 'Immediately foUowing Jthe preparation, wrap 

each sandwich separately, iL possible, and 
refrigerate. Never use a dampened cloth or 
towel to keep bread or sandwicHps moist. 

r J 

• Avoid stacking a large number of sandwiches 
or placing sandwiches^ in cardboard boxes. 
This method of storing actually insulates the 
food and prevents it from cooling as fast as it 
should to the desired storage temperature. 
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SANITARY PRECAUTIONS 

• Always prepare sandwiches under sanitary 
conditions to prevent contamination. Possible 
sources of contamination are the equipment, 
the ingredients (quality), and the workers 
(good healdi and cleanliness are a MUST). 
Strict observance of the rules and regulations 
established by the Medical Department and 
observance of guidelines set forth in the Food 
Service Sanitation Manual (COMDTINST 
M624a4) is vital. ^ 

' • Keep sandwiq^ counter and equipment clean 
and sanitary by thorough daily care. 

• Requisition and prepare refrigerated foods in 
quantities that will guarantee top-quality 
sandwiches, will ensure a rapid turnover, and 

' will prevent spoilage. 

• Clean the chiU boxes and accessories regularly 
- in order to keep mold and undesirable odors to 

a minimum. ^ 

• Handle bread and fillings as little as |)ossible^- 
during dl production processes. Avoid the use 
of hands directly on fcJod if tools or equipment 
can do the job efficiently. , 

BEVERAGES 



Remove the grounds as soon as the coffee is 
^ made. Seepage from the grounds will ruin the 
flavor of the best coffee. 

Brewed coffee should not be held for more 
than one hour, since it deteriorates in flavor 
2Mid loses its aroma. 

Most important of all, keep the coffee making 
equipment absolutely clean. Wash the urn 
with clear, hot water immediately ^ter you 
have usedJt, and at the end of the day clean it 
with hot water and urn cleaner. Rinse thor- 
oughly with clear water. Never use soap or 
soap powder. ^ 

When the'equipment is not in use, leave 1 or 2 
g^ons of clear water in the ui:n. Drain it 
before making fresh coffee. 

Remove the urn faucet once a day and scrub 
it with hot water, baking soda, and a brush. 
Use a tablespoon of balcing soda for each 
quart of water. BE; SURE TO RINSE 
THOROUGHLY. 

Clean the glass gages at least twice a week 
with a brush, hot water, and baking soda. 
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COFFEE ■ ' 

Coffee is delicate and perishable.' Ground\:of fee 
loses its flavor and aroma rapidly if it is.exposed to 
the air. Coffee is vacuum packed in airtight contain- 
ers. If the entire contents is not used when the can is" 
Opened, cover the container as tightly as possible. 

You won't hav6 any trouble making 'excellent 
qoffee if you follow a few simple rules. 

• Use the recipes given in the C (Beverage) sec- 
tion of 'tiie AFRS. 

• Always measure both the coffee and the 
water. 

• Use Fresh coffee ^t all times, and keep the 
coffee covered while it is brewing. 

Never allow coffee to remain in contact with 
boiling water, since the flavor and aroma will 
" boil off. 



Rinse the urn Jbag in cleaf, hot water after 
each use. When not in use, keep the bag in 
cold water. Renew the cloth bag frequently. 



TEA 



Normally, two forms of tea are used-bulk tea and 
teabags. In$tant, powdered tea, however, also has 
special uses in the military services. 

The quality of brewed tea depends upon how fast 
the boiling water extracts flavor and color from the 
tea leaves; it is the tannin present in tKe leaves that 
gives the tea a bitter taste. Improper ti^mperatures, 
brewing too long, and holding tea too long for ser- 
vice will bring out the bitterness of the extracte<3 
tannin. 

The proper quantities of both water and tea 
should be measured carefully. Never guess at the 
amounts. 
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HotTe« 

You won't have any trouble making excellent tea 
if you follow a few simple rules. 

# 

• When loose tea (not enclosed in cloth bag) is 
placed in the urn or ketde, the tea should be 
strained after it has steeped fpr 5 minutes. 

• Tea should be made just before serving. 

• Do not boil; this brings out the bitter taste. 

• Schedule preparation so that not more than 15 
minut^ will elapse between its preparation and 
service; hold prepared tea at 175" to 185" F. 

Iced Tea 

The following points^ should be observed when 
preparing tea to be served iced: 

• A stronger brew is required for iced tea than 
for hot tea because of the diluting action of 
the ice. 

• A tea concentrate may be brewed and chilled, 
then diluted before serving. 

• Do not add cold water to the concentrate; this 
may produce a cloudy tea infusion. The con- 
c^entrate should be poured into the cold water. 

• The tea may be presweetened by dissolving 
sugar in the hot concentrate before diluting it 
with c*old water. 

• If desired, cut lemons info eighths t6 serve 
with tea. 

MILK ^ ^ 

Milk is usually classified as a beverage. In the lit- 
eral sense of the term, however, milk is not a bever- 
age but is one of our most important and highly used 
- foocis. In the Coast Guard, milk rates top billing on 
the list of the best liked foods. 

Milk is available in many forms. Listed below are 
the most common types used in the dining facilities. 

For Beverage Use: 

L Fresh whole milk 

2. Fresh skim milk 

3. Instant, dry nonfat milk 



For Baking and Cooking Use: 



1. Dry nonfat milk, conventional, style A 
(reconunehded for bread baking) 

2. Dry nonfat milk, conventional, style B 

3. Evaporated milk , 

Milk prepared for use as a beverage or milk used 
in food production may impose many technical and 
sanitary problems. The solution of - these problems 
com^, not only through ^exact preparation techni- 
ques, but more importantly, by having a firsthand 
^ acquaintance with each type of milk procured. This 
includes - / 

1. Selecting the proper types of milk to meet 
specific operational requirements. 

2. Knowing intended use of each item. 

3. Knowing how milk reacts in combuflation with 
other ingredients. 

4. Handling in accord^ce with safe, sanitary 
, procedures. ' 

Whole fresh milk is used primarily as a beverage, 
although it may be use^ in cooking.if costs allow, and 
storage is adequate. 

FR^SH WHOLE MELK 

Food service personnel responsible for the dis- 
pensers and milk containers must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with regulations on holding milk. No advance 
preparation^, is necessary for fresh milk, except to 
keep a constant watch on holding temperatures to 
ensiue maximum keeping quality and palatability. 

FRESH SKIM MILK 



Fresh sldm milk is lower in fat content than 
whole milk and should be available for those who de- 
sire to watch their >yeight. 



INSTANT DRY NONFAT Ml 



This milk is used primarily ai a beverage. It is 
more readily dissolved in water man the conven- 
tional dry nonfat milk. Directions foK^ise of this milk 
are printed on the container. If acceptability of this 
type milk as a beverage is not asigood ass^lticipated 
aiter following directions on the contain^ you 
should reconstitute it at a ratio of 18 ounces of milk 
solids to 1 gallon of cool water. 
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DRY NONFAT MILK, CONVENTIONAL 

Style A Style > milk is designed specifically 
for achieving volume, flavor, and crust character- 
istics^ desired in yeast breads. Use only for bread 
bakihg. 

Style B Style B milk is designed for beverage 
use and for cooldng and baking (o£er than bread). 

To^ increase palatability of beverage milk pre- 
pared from nonfat dry milk, it is recommended that 
all dried milks be WEIGHED, not measured, to 
eliminate the possibility o^jmiderestimating or over- 
estimating quantiti$is^«TOd. Follow directions very 
carefully, always adding milk solids to water^ not 
water to milk solids. Observe the proc^ure for com- 
bining ingredients to -prevent the fornaatioj^ofjgasti- 
ness and stickiness from undissolvediniik crystals, 
especially of the conventional spray^roduced types 
uspd. 

EVAPORATED MILK 

* 

• The most generally used concentrated form of 
milk is evaporated milk. Although this milk is rarely 
us^ in its pure form as a beverage, it is discussed in 
this section because of its importance as an ingredi- 
ent in the preparation of beverages. 
<# 

Evaporated milk is made by a process that' 
removes about 60 percent water. This is accom- 
plished by using temperatures below boiling and ap- 
plying vacuum. This concentrated form of milk is 
homogenized, fortified with vitamin D, and sealed 
hermetically in cans. Theie cans are heated by steam 
at high tempemtures for a short period to destroy 
bacteria. 



The product resulting from this process has unu- 
sually good storage and cooking qualities. Evapo- 
rated milk in unopened containers is stowable for 
long periods of time if the containers are turned over 
every few weeks to prevent the separation of fat par- 
ticles. In other words, on extended storage the fat 
tends to rise, even though homogenized. By frequent 
turning of the cans, this rising of the fat may be 
prevented* If a cream layer should form, it may be 
reblended into th^ evaporated milk by shaking the 
cans. 

Evaporated milk can be restored to the original 
whole milk volume by replacing the removed water. 
Mix equal quantities of evaporated milk and water 
for a whole milk. Information in the Armed Forces 
Recipe Service specifies that reconstituted evapo- 
rated milk may oe used in any recip^ requiring 
whole milk. : 

Perhaps the gre/iteSt use of undiluted evaporated 
, milk in the CG dining facilities is in coffee. The cop- 
j venience of adding this product as "cream," directly 
I from the can into the coffee cup, has helped perpet- 
uate its use in the Coast Guard, a tradition almost as 
indispensable-as coffee drinking itself. The only limi- 
tation to its constant u5e is in maintaining proper 
sanitation and refrigeration of opened cans. 

OTHER DRINKS 

The C (Beverage) section of the Recipe Service 
contains many r^ipes for various fruit drinks and 
milk drinks that may be prepared and served with 
either lunch or diiuier. When you prepare fruit 
drinks, such as lemonade or grapeade, it is important 
to remember to make the drink early enough to 
allow time for thorough chilling in the refrigerator. 
If ice is used to chill the beverage, adjust the amount 
of watdr usedr 




SELF-QUIZ #8 




1. When you prepare sandwiches, you should ALWAYS observe this rule: 

^r:^' 

2. From the time of preparation of sandwiches to the time of consumption, no more 
than^ hours should elapse unless they are refrigerated 

3. At what temperature should you store filled sandwiches? . , 



4. When you store sandwiches, why should you NOT stack a large number of them? 



5. Possible sources of contamination for sandwiches are: 

A. ■ 

B. ___ 

6. The most important step in making good coffee is to _ 

7. Why should you NOT boil tea? ' 
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ANSWERS TO SELF-QUEZ #8 



1. When you prepare sandv(dches (Page 8-3) 

2. From the time of preparation of sandwiches to the time of consumption, no more 
than Jhours should elapse unless they are refrigerated. 

(Page 8-3) 

3. Filled sandwiches should be stored at ^ff" E or lower , (Page 8-3) 




4. You should not stack a large number of sandwiches because they wiOnoi cool as 
rapidly as they should for proper storage. 

• fPageSSJ 



5. A. Equipment 

B. Ingredients (quality) 

C. Workers 



(Page 8-4) 



6. The most important step in making good coffee is to Aeep the coffee making 
equipment clean, (P^e 8-4). 



7. Boiiing brings out the bitter taste of tea. 



(Page 8-5) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT "^9 - ^ . Pages 9-3 through 9-9 

"Food Preparation • Part VH: Baking I" 



OBJECTIVES 

After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

1. State the uses and limitations of eggs and egg products in baking. 

2. Name the four basic types of fats and oUs used in the CG enlisted dining facilities; cite the uses 
and limitations for each. 

3. Define "plasticity." 

4. Explain the composition of floujr. 

5. Cite five leavening agents; cite uses and limitations of each. 

6. Name the different kinds of milk and state the cooking purposes for each. 

7. Explain how heat, acid, sugar, salt, and agitation affect milk in cooking. 

8. Explain the process for adding flavoring ^ents to foods. 

9. Cite the four types of starches used as thickening agents, and explain the uses for each. 

10, Describe the types of sugars and sirups used in cooking; cite the functions and uses for each. 

11. Cite the stages of sugar cooTcery . 
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BAKING - PART ONE 
FUNCTIONS OF FOOD MATERIALS 



Although some ingredients may vary in form, 
style, or state of preservation, their Junctions are 
consistent in preparing different products. Included 
in this group of foods are: 

(1) Eggs and egg products 

(2) Fats and oils 

(3) Flour 

^ (4) Leavening agents 

(5) Milk and milk products 

(6) Flavoring agents 

(7) Starches 

(8) Sugars 



EGGS AND EGG PRODUCTS 



Because of their high protein, content, eg^s are 
used Extensively in cooking. Jhis high protein con- 
tent is responsible for the cafmbility of eggs to thick- 
en, to bind pieces of fotfd together, to emiilsify, and 
to provide an elastic film in which aix may be incor- 
porated for leavening purposes. In addition, egg pro- 
tein is "elastic*' and provides a framework or struc- 
ture for many products. 



THICKENER AND EMULSIFIER 



Egg helps thicken sauces, custards, and puddings, 
and acts as an emulsifier in cooked salgd dressings. 
How fast it coagulates ("sets" or gels) depends on 
the: 

(1) Proportion of yolk to white. 

(2) Amount of liquid diluting the egg. 

(3) Presence of sugar, acids, or salts in a mixture. 

If a large amoimt of liquid is present, the mixture 
can be cooked at a higher temperature to promote 
faster thickening. If sugar is present, as in the case of 
custard, the mixtiuv tends to be thinner, and a lon- 
ger time is required to make the gel set. Q»-the other, 
hand, the more salt and acid present in salad dress- 
ing, the lower the temperature at which "settirig*' 
takes place. Egg yolks and egg whites thicken at dif- 
ferent temperatures, the white thickening faster 
than the yolJc. 



VENING JlND STRUCrmiE 



Omelets, meringues, and flour mixtures, such as 
chiffon cakes and cream puffs, depend mostly on 
eggs for the structure and supjport needed to incor- 
porate air which leavens them. 

Egg whites are viscous or thick; that is, they have 
a consistency that is capable of forming a foam' and 
incorporating air when whipped or beaten. The lo^i- 
ger egg whites are whipped, the more finely divided 
the air 'bubbles become and the firmer the structure 
of the foam. 

Egg-white foams are affected to a great degree 
by the freshness and temperature of eggs and now 
long they are whipped. Above room temperature, 
eggs whip much more efficiendy. If the foam is to 
remain stabl^ not separate or leak, it should not be 
beaten to the maximum extent. The addition of sub- 
stances also affects the whipping properties of egg 
whites. Fat will prevjint the formation of foam, 
whether the f4t is from the'egg yolk or from added 
milk, cream, or butter. ' 

The addition of sugar to beaten egg whites in- 
creases the stability of the foam. The sugar is added 
after considerable volume is obtained. In the prepara- 
tion of pie meringues and chiffon cakes, this is a cru- 
cial point in production because entrapped air must 
be retained for proper leavening action during baking. 

TYPES OF EGGS 

In addition to fresh,sheU eggs, the Coast Guard 
also procures frozen whole eggs and dehydrated egg 
mix. 

GeneraUy, frozen \^hole eggs (bakery tyipe) may be 
used in 2^ recipes where baldng is specified. When 
eggs are frozen, there is no change in moisture con- 
tent, so that frozen whole eggs or whites tnay be sub- 
stituted for an equal weight of shell eggs or whites. 

Dehydrated egg mix is composed of "whole egg, 
concentratectskim milk, and vegetable oil. Because of 
its weight and space-saving characteristics, de- 
hydrated egg mix is an excellent item for military use. 
It can be substituted for fresh or frozen emst) many 
breakfast dishes, breads, pastries, cakes, and desserts. 
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Dehydrated egg mix shouild be reconstituted be- 
fore use where specified on recipes; liowever, the 
egg mix can be sifted along with dry ingredients in 
many recipes. The amount of water necessaiy to re- 
constitute the eggs is then added to the. quantity of 
total liquid in the recipe. 

\ Use the entire can of dehydrated egg mix as soon 
as possible after opening. Opened containers from 
which only a partial quantity has been used should 
be tightly co^red and stored in refrigemtors. Use 
rect)nstituted eggs within 1 hour unless refrigerated. 
DO NOT HOLD OVERNIGHT. 

Dehydrated egg mix is not well adapted to uses 
where their foaming properties are important, for 
example, in spongecakes. 

FATS AND OILS 

The types of fats and oils used in the enlisted din- 
ing facility are: 

(1) Butter , 

(2) Salad oil 

(3) Shortening compound 

(4) Margarine 

Fats have specific functions in food prodjictibn 
and ^o'uld be used as recommended to obtairi' satis- 
factory end-products (See Table 9-1). 

Differences in appearance, consistency, and 
flavor characteristics are readily noticeable. Fats are 
ordinarily solid at temperatures of 64** to 77* F, 
while oils are liquid. 



DECOMFOSmON OF FATS 

The spoil^e, or the breakdown of fats and oils, oc- 
curs rapidly ynder conditions where there is moisture or 
^ air. These conditions cause fats to decompose or disin- 
tegrate into fetty 'acids. Unpleasant odor and flavor are 
not always associated with such a breakdown because 
of tfie chemical makeup of the fat Some fats^ such as 
butter, smdl and taste rancid because of imprc^r stor- 
age. Fats can be protected from decomposition by ex- 
cluding air and li^t, and by keeping them cold. 

When fats are heated to high temperatures, such 
as those used in frying, other changes take place that 
cause them to decompose. If fat is heated for a pe- 
riod of time, one notices a vapor or fume arising 
from it. The point at which smoke rises is referrjed to 
as the **smoke point" of fats, and it varies according 
to the type of fat being used. 

Shortening compounds contain both vegetable and 
animal fats and have a lower fatty acid content than 
butter. These compounds have a higher smoke point 
and are more adaptable for frying. For best frying re- 
sults, follow the recommended temperatures for deep- 
fat frying in the Armed Forces Recipe Service. 

PLASTICITY , 

Tho. term **plasticity" refei^ to the shortening 
value and ease of blendiiig qj a fat. Fats vary in their 
degrees of hardness or plasticity, depending upop 
whether oil or soft fat has been used. Plasticized fats 
are 'creamed" and t:an easily be worked into flour, 
as in pie dough, or they readily combine with sugar 
to produce a creamy texture. 



. FAT/OIL 



USE 



FAT/OIL 



USE 



Butter Spread for bread 

Frostings and icings 
Cream sauces 
Dessert sauces 
Vegetable seasonings 
Cakes and cookies 

(some recipes) 
Pan frying or sauteing 

Margarine Same as butter 



Shorteiwng compound 

(bakery, emulsifier-type) Cakes 



Shortening compound 
, (general-purpose-type). 



Shortening compound 
(deep-fat cookery-type). 

Salad oil 



.|Ouick breads 
Deep-fat frying 
Cakes 
Cookies - 
Sweet dough 
Bread 
Pie dough 
Sauces for meat 
Sauteing meats 

..Deep-fat frying 

..Mayonnaise 
Salad dressings 
Cakes 



Table 9^1: Recommended Uses for Fats/ Oils 
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BUTTER 



LEAVENING AGENTS 



Butter is made from pasteurized cream separated 
from other milk constituents by churning. Butter is 
procured in 1-pound prints, four prints of 1/4 pound 
each, and in two styles of patties. Butter is used most 
often as a spread, but there are many other usesr'in 
food preparation. Butter bums veiy quickly with in- 
tense heat and should not be used for deep-fat fry- 
ing; however, it is exceQent when used in sauteing. 



SHORtENING COMPOUND 



Shortening compound is prepared from deodo- 
rized animal or vegetable fats' or oil3. General-pur- 
pose shortening is intended for many uses in food 
production. Bakerv (emulsifier) type is intended for 
specific use in cake baking or preparation of some 
types of frosting. Deep-fat cookery type should be 
used for deep-fat frying only. Both'^butter and short- 
ening have a uniform plastic texture and are worka- 
ble at a range of to 95"* F. General-purpose 
shortening should not be substituted in recipes that 
specify bakery-type shortening. 



SALAD Olt 



Salad oils^should bemused for salad dressings and, 
when specified, in particular recipes such as easy 
chocolate cake. 



FLOUR 



Flour is a mixture of protein,^ starch, and oth^r 
materials. This mixture, when combined with mois- 
ture,' forms gluten, which gives doughs and batters 
textwe. The elasticity of dough is duy to a gluten 
which expands and holds the gas bubbles given off 
as yeast fermentsln the dough." 

There are several kinds of wheat flour, and each 
is suitable for particular products. Hard wheat and 
soft' wheat flours are used in the enlisted dining fa- 
cility. Hard wheat flour is strong in gluten content, 
whereas soft wheat flour is not. Strength of flour to 
hold gas is less desirable in cakes. As a result, hard 
wheat produces the best bread flour, while soft whe- 
ats produce flour suitable for cakes and cookies. 



A substance used to produce fermentation oi^ gas 
bubbles, which "leaven a product, is a leaveiiing 
agent. 

BAKING POWDER 

The type of baking powder used by the enlisted 
dining facility is compost of sodium-aluminum sul- 
fate and orthophosphate, two acid oiat^rials, plus so- 
dium bicarbonate and a cqmstarch filler. This type 
of baking powder is "double" acting; that is, one 
acid mater^ acts on the sodiiun bicarbonate to pro- 
duce gas before the mixture is heated (when it is in 
, the batter jtage), and the other acid material reacts 
when he^ 

Wher^mixina any type of product containing 
baking powder, iKis important that the 900k realize 
that some loS^of gas may occur at room tempera- 
ture, either, during mixing time, panning, or while < 
stan^g before baking. ^ The combination baking 
towders lose less gas before baking than other types 
^ do. All quantities of baking powder specified in the 
\ Armed Forces Jlecipe Service are based on the use 
of^^double-acting types; however, it is important that 
any illb^re containing baking powder should be 
mixed fot the^ period specified on the recipe dnd 
baking should ^prtxreed as quickly as possible without 
a delay. ^ , ' 

Other quality problems in- the use of baking* 
powder are careful measuring and mixing. Lumpy 
powder can be eliminated by sifting with the flour, 
and better distribution of the baking powder will 
produce a more uniformly textured product. Too . 
iQuch baking powder or unevenly distributed 
pbwder wiU produce brown spots on the crust of 
cookies, biscuits, cakes, and other bakfed products in 
which it is used. 

BAKING SODA 

Measure soda accurately for best results in bak- 
ing. Too much will leave a residue in the baked 
product causing a disagreeable flavor and poor color. 

YEAST 



Carbon dioxidfe is the major leaVtoing agent in 
breads and rolls/ ft is produced by tinV yeast plants 
that use W^/Tor food. CaAon dioxideNu)«^ver, is 
produced much more slowly than with chemical 
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leavening agents. To a certain degree, this time fac- 
tor can be controBed by using more yeast or by ad- 
ding fnore yeast food to the mixture. 

STEANi^AND WATER VAPDR ^ ^ 

Steam has leavening capability when used in 
combination with beaten egg. ^ 

Steam is obtained by the moisture vaporizing in a 
product as it is being baked, and expansion will 
occur to many times its original volume. Products 
containing moisture are easier to leaven by steam. 
Steani is the principal leavening agent of cream 
puffs, but in products Wee yeast-raised dou^, the 
proportion of liquid to flour is relatively small; con- 
sequently, there is practically no leavening by steam 
or vapor. 

AIR 

. Air combined with beaten whole eg^^kJAfe chief 
leayening agent used in omeletsj Mtsi^^ponge-cakes. 
Some air may be inp<rfporated"into other ingredients 
sdch as sifted flour 3r evened fat and sugar. 

yl(mi AND MILK FRODVCTS 

MilU is a relatively unstable product. Under some 
ct)nditiai^ in quantity food production, sauces and 
other ^{3raducts containing milk may undergo a 
change in Wxture, appearance, or flavor. This is par- 
ticularly tnie for products held fpr long periods of 
time. Y 

All milks-fresh'l dried, frozen, and canned-react 
to high degrees offbeat. Milks are heated during the 
various stages of processing. AU fresh milk used in 
the enlisted dining facility is subjected to heat in 
pasteurization; however, this process has but a slight 
effect on its cooking properties. Dried and canned 
'milks of all types have been heat processed during 
manufacturing, but they produce minimunl change 
when incorporated in cooked products becalise the 
proc^essing treatments tend to stabilize the milk. 

FACTORS AFFECTING MILK IN COOKERY 

Usually, it is the excessive heatine of products 
containing large quantities of milk, at nigh tempera- 
tures during cooking, that changes the products. 

The most familiar sign of the cooking change is 
the "skin" that forms on the top of milk as it cooks. 
Other factors contribute to the effect of heat upon 



products containing milk, producing curdling or 
weeping in cooked dishes. The following substances 
or techniques are included in this category: 

Acid - If milk is not^kept fresh- and sweet, it 
tends to be more acidic, and curdles when heated. 
The addition of an acid ingredient in a recipe (to- 
mato or lemon juice or other fruits) also hastens curd 
formation. This curdling is greatly accelerated by 
high heat. 

^ugar or salt - The combination of milk and sal- 
ted meats, as in creamed diipped beef or scaQq^ed 
ham dishj^, produces a mixture with .watery appear- 
ance if /overheated. "Weeping" cust£Uxis and sauces 
also reault if overcooked or .if high temperatures are 
used on products containing sugar-milk combinations. 

v^igitation ^ Failure to stir mixtilres containing 
^ilk will hasten curdling; on the other hand, over- 
stirring will also result in curdling. Stjr as directed on 
recipes. 

(J 

^ • 
USING DIFFERENT KINDS OF MILK 
FOR SPECIFIC COOKING PURPOSES 

Conventional nonfat dry milk, style B, |ind evapo- 
rated milk are recommended for cpolcing. Other 
milks, however, must be used as circumstances pre- 
vail, and particular points in using aU milks^in food 
products should be noted by the cook. 

Fresh, whole homogenia^ milk - In a product 
containing high amounts of fat, such as in rich sau- 
ces, a slight fat s^aratidn from flotir s^tarch, and 
from other ingredients blended into the mixture, 
may occur. 

* Evaporated \milk - Evaporated milk, substituted 
for other types \>f milk, changes the texture or con- 
sistency of a product. Thjs niilk, even though dilut- 
ed, maJces a thicker white sauce, for extople, than 
reconstituted nonfat dry milk. Evaporated milk pro- 
duces dishes with a creanfiier textiue than similar 
products made from whole milk. Evaporated milk 
appearing with a fat separation or coagulated before 
dilution has been- 

(1) Exposed to excessively high temperature dur- 
ing transit or storage prior to delivery. 

(2) Improperly processed at point of origin. 

Do not use milk for preparing cooked dishes if it 
shows this defect or if a brown discoloration 



appears. Dark-colored milk usually indicates expo- 
sure to excessive heat during storage, or it could be 
due to overcooking or scorching during processing. 

Evaporated milk is sometimes used undiluted, 
such as in reipipes that require cream, 

^Dry nonfat milk, conventional types- All dried 
milks should weighed rather than measured. Dry 
nonfat milk, style A, should be used only for bread 
baking. The addition of this style of dry milk produ-^ 
ces a binding effect on the flour protein. Lactose 
(milk sugar) helps regulate jcrust color and flavor, 
and improves the retention of moisture in the baked 
bread. Nonfat dry milk, style B, may be used in 
caking (other than bread baking), or for beverages.. 
Fat may be added to recipes if desired. Follow the' 
table ot milk equivalents in the Armed Forces Rec- 
ipe Service. If natters appear thin, allow them to 
stand a few minute. Do not increase flotir in recipes 
to obtain a rich^pr and thicker product. . , 

FLAVORINC AGENTS 



Flavoring agents, including maple, vanilla, 
orange, and lemon, arc dissolved in alcohol, oils, or 
^ycerin. Add flavoring agents to partially or com- - 

Eletely cooled foods to rwluce flavor loss from the 
eat and steam. Measure extracts carefully just be- 
fore using. All types are used in relatively small; 
amounts because of their concentration. Vanilla and 
lemon flavorings are most frequently used in baked 
desserts and puddings, ice cream, and sweet sauces. 



STARCH COOKERY 



Starches have a major role in cooking and are 
used as^ thickening agents in many products. The 
several kinds of starches used, in recipes in the 
Armed Forces Recipe ^rvice, listed in order of 
thickmtli^power, are: 

/ 

(I) Cornstarch. 
K2) Flour. 

(3) Tapioca, granubted. 

(4) Pregelatinfzed starch (cold water solublf ). 

Starches differ widely 4i>^ chemical properties and 
produce different results fn combination with other 
ingredients. iTie .thickening action is caused by the 



swelling of the tiny grains or granules of a* starch. 
These granules differ in ^»ize and shape according to 
the plants frorti which they are taken. 

The correct proportions of water to starch, fruit ^ 
' juice to starch, or fat tb starch rnuj^t be used and the 
mixtiU3e cooked to the right consistency. This will 
eliminate the' possibility ' of the starch particles ^ 
"lumping * together and preventing the mixture 
from, reverting to a liquid after cooking. ^ • 
■\ - , 

When ^ starch has been combined with a ''sepift-^ v 
rating * mixture, and hot liquid Is added, the granu- 
les begin to swell tp many times their original si^e. 
This swelling process is referred, to as gelatintzation. 
The point at which thp mixture completely thickens 
depends on the heating temperati^re, the^type of 
starch used, the lengtfi of tiipe it is cooked, the na- 
tiu^ of the oth^r ingredients in the mixture, and on 
the amount of stirring it receives; * 

Starch products will sweU or gelatinize more 
slowly when Jai^e amounts "^of sugar are included. 
Stirring helps distribute starch particles In'the early 
' stages of the cooking period, but does not soeed up ' 
the thickening action and may, in fact, decrease 
thickening if too vigorous.. 

Acid ingredients also affect gelatinization kA starch. 
A cook who has experienced a runny lemon pie filling 
or salad d^ing that will not thicken reco^iizes this 
problem. High <»ncentratlons of acid ingredients wjD 
prevent the starch from '^setting/ The most practical 
way to control this problem is to add the acid ingredl- 
ent AFTER the starch has gelled. This procedure can 
be noted on applicable recipes. 

Undercooking and overcooking affect texture, 
consistency, and flavor of starch mixtures. Corn- 
starch mixtures will completely gelatinize at about 
200'' F, but if allowed to reach boiling, temperatures, 
a more agreeable flavor results in pudding or sai^ce 
mixtures. 

Thickness of a mixture containing starch can be 
controlled by adjusting the amount of starch to the 
liquid. When substituting one tvpe of starch for an- 
other, it is important to remember that the thicken- 
ing power of starches also diffen. Pregelatlnized 
starcn varies in thickening power according to other 
ingredients with which it is combined and; tbus, 
cannot be ranked in its degree of thickening in rela- 
tion to other starches. 



CORNSTARCH 

. Two major differences can be observecj in using 
cornstarch in place of flour to thicken a mixtiire: 

(1) The resulting **paste7 is more translucent 
or clear. " . ' v 

(2) Half as much cornstarch as flour is needed 
to thicken a given amount of liquid. 

These two important properties make cornstarch a 
desirable thickener for dessert S»auces, pie fillings, or 
ih other products wtiere color and appearance of the 
"gel" is to remain jonchanged, 

Comstarch-^ould be dispersed in cold hquid or 
fat or _miz(ea with sugar before being adde^^ to hot 
liquid. Stir while cooking to obtain n[iaximum thick- 
ness. Viscosity increases on cooling. Heating with an 
acid causes thinning, as do high concentrations of 
sugar. ^ 

FLOUR ' 

Hard-wheat flour is used as a thickener for^th^n 
soups; thick, Jhin, and medium white sauces; gra- 
vies; some puddings; and a few pie fillings. Twice as 
much flour as cornstarch is needed to thicken a 
given quantity of hquid.. Flour makes a more opaque 
pr cloudy-appearing gel than cornstarch. The same 
precautions in mixing, correct time; temperatwes, 
and other factors, should be used for flour-thickened 
mixtures as for cornstarch. 



TAPIOCA 



Tapioc^a is made from cassava root flobr, mixed 
into a dough, pressed into various shapes, and baked.^ 
The ''granulated form of tapioca is available in small 
and medium sizes for enlisted dining facility use. 
This type does not require ar soaking period because 
it is made from a cooked dough and is ^re^dy gela- 
tinized. 



Tapioca is used for puddings and other desserts, 
particiJarly as a thickener for pie fillings. About 
three tablespoons per pint of li(j|uid will thicken the 
fruit juice. Granulated tapioca can be mixed in cold 
or hot Uquid. The mixture thickens as tapioca partic- 
les sweQ and become transparent during cooking. 
Guard -against overstirring during cooki ng because 
tapioca tends to become gummy or rubbSfyTs 




. PREGELATINIZED STARCH 
(COLDWATER-SOLUBLE) 

Pregelatinized starch requires no boiling period 
to thicken the starch-sugar-water (and/or juice) por- 
tion of the filling and may be used for thickening 
fresh, canned, or frozen fruit fillings. The method of 
incorporating ingredients \yhen using jpregelatinized 
starch is as f oUpw^: 

Step 1: Blend pregelatinized starch, sugai:, and 
other dry ingfedieots until smooth and free fronfi 
lumps. ' ^ * 

Step 2: Combine hquids (water and fruit juice) 
and starch-sugar mixture. Blend until smooth. 

Step 3: Fold in well-drained, iruit and any 
remaining hquids. ^ 

Step 4: Place filling }n unbaked pie shells and 
bake for the required period. Cool; use the fnjdt pies 
as soon after preparation as possible. ^ 

Pregel^liflti^ starch is simpler to use^^an other 
types of ^thickeners becawse two 'time-constuning 
steps are eliminated in the thickening process: He- 
ating and boiling are not necessary to . obtain a thick^ 
ened mixture; and a cooking period & not necessary 
before adding fruit. Fruits remain whole and attrac- 
tive and retain a more uniform texture when not 
cooked before baking in the oven. The finished fil- 
hng has excellent clarity and smooth color. 

SUGARS AND SffiUPS 

SOLID SUGARS 

As used in recipes, the term **si:^ar" refers to\ 
white beet or cane sugar or sucrose.* This sugar is 
granulated (refers to the size crystal or grain partic- 
les). a 

- **Fine" granulation is standard for general recipe 
use. The other milled forms of sugar have special use 
for sweetening cold drinks and in commercial cake 
production because they are more readily soluble. 
^'Confectioner's" or Vpowdered" is granulated sugar 
crdShed and screened to a desired fineness. This 
sugar is used in uncooked icings, glazes, frostings, 
and as a topping. 

Brown sugar is raw sugar obtained from refiner's 
sirup remaining after the removal of white sugar 
crystals. Brown sugar is variously designated as 
"hght," "dark," or "old-fashioned" brown, named 
according to its characteristic color. The darker the 
color, the more concentrated is the refiner s sirup. 
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The different colored sugars prodkice specific flavor- 
ing effects in cooked dishes. ! 



BLENDED CORN AND REFINER'S SIRUP, 
MOLASSES, AND HONEY 

In addition to the spUd; or cryst^line sugars, a / 
number of sinips have important uses in food pro- 
duction. The principal one use() is blended sirup 
(cofn sirup and refiner s sinip), which gives a flavor 
^o the product. Refiner s sirup Is a product obtained 
in the process of manufacturing beet or cane sugar 
th^it has been clarified so that it is colorless. 

Molasses is made by dra^^dng off the liquid f roni a 
step in the process of making crystalling sugar fror 
cane or beets. Light-colored molasses cpntains 
higher percentage of sugars than dark-colored \ 
ses and is milder in ^flavor. Com or canc/ 
flavojed with imitation maple, is a popular item used 
for griddlecakes and fritters. ^ 

' Honey is the nectar of plant^, which is gathered 
by honeybees. The term "honey," as "used in cook- 
ery, refers to extracteli^oney. 
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FUNCTIONS OF SI 
COOKERY 



In additiojyfo their capability of sweetening, su- 
gars a¥ld-5ifups have a prominent place in food pro- 
duction as indicated in Table 9-2. 



STAGES OF SUGAR COOKERY 

In aU products containing sugar, it is extremely 
important. th£^t the sugars and sirups be accurately 
measured and weighed. 

s ■ ■ 

Solutions containing sugar and other substance; 
are uspd constantly in cooking, so it is necessary to 
understand something about Aeir reactions. Sugars 
absorb heat when dissolved in water and are more 
readily soluble at higher temperatures. This is ^an im- 
portant fact to keep in mind in making simple sirups 
for sweetening fruits' or fruitade drinks, or for cake- 
frosting production. * 

Propeky cooked sugar solutions or sirups are en- 
tirely free from crystals, and the sugar is completely 
dissolved. Any crystals remaining tend to attract addi- 
tional crystals; therefore, the solid su^ mass will con- 
tinue to build up. Sometimes it is necessary to wash 
down the sides of the kettle with a wfet cloth or cover 
the kettle so that steam can melt any crystals forming. 

Sugar solutions are cooked to concentrate the 
mixture to the right stage for a particular purpose. 
The cooked stages are designated by the state- of the 
mixture as "thread," "soft ball," "firm ball," etc., up 
to and including the "caramel" stage, at which time 
the sugar turns brown and becomes like sirup. The 
most accurate means of measuring cooked stages of 
sugar solutions is by a candy thermometer. Temper- 
atures at which solutions reach the "thread" or other 
stages of sugar cookery are given fai the Armed For- 
ces Recipe Sej^vice. 





Food product 


^ ^ " Funct;ion 




....Prevents breaking up during coolcing because 

it toughens ceUulose. 




Affects <flour gluten. Enhances keeping qualities 

of baked products. Aids browning of flour 
^ ^ mixtiu-es. ^ 


- — ^ 


Blended sirups prevent formation of large sugar 

crystals. • ^ 


<» 


Table 9-2: Functions of Sugar ^ 
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SELF-QUIZ #9 

L The coagulatton speed of cooked pr(xlucts containing eggs depends. on 



A. 
B. 
C 



2. If you add sugar to beaten egg whites, how does this affect the/ foam? 



3. Why is dehydrated egg mix good for military use? 



4. Draw a line from the fat/oil in Column A to its use in Column B. 



Butter 

General Purpose-type shortening 
Salid Oil ^ 



B 

Mayonnaise 
Cookies 
Sauteing 
Salad dress^ing 

Pie dough 

> 

Vegetable seasoning 
Cream sauces 
Quick bread 



5. To what does ^'plasticity'' refer? 



6, What gives texture to doughs and batters? 



7. Draw a line from tl;ie leavening agent in Column A to the product in which it is 
used in Column B.' ^ 



Baking powder 
Yeast 

Steam and Water Vapor 
Air 



B 

Omelets 

RoUs 

Cqokies 

Cream puffs 

Spongecake 

Cakes 



SELF QUEZ fC<mfy'nt4edJ 



8. How may a proiiuct made with evaporated milk differ from a product made 
with whole milk? ■ . 

9. How does the addition of an acid ingredient affect milk? 



^ 10. Why should you use o^y small amounts of flavoring agents in cooking? 



IL What is an advantage in using cornstarch as a thickening agent?_ 



* 12. How does sugar affect flour mixtures? 



1(5. How does temperature affect the solubility of sugar? 



1.-.. 
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ANSWERS TO SELF QUIZ #9 

L A. Proportion of yolk to white 

B. Amount of liquid diluting the egg - 

C. Presence of sugar, acids, or salts in the mixture . (Page9<i) 

2. Addina sugar to beaten egg whites increases the stability of the foam. 

^ (PageB^JI . 

3. Dehydrated egg mix is good for military use because it is light weight and 
saves space. 

(Page9<I) 

4. Butter -Sauteing 

Vegetable seasoning 
J Cream sauces 

% . ' Cookies (as specified by recipe) 

General Purpose-type shortening . - Quick bread 

^ " / Pie dough * 

Cookies 

, Salad oil ^- -Mayonnaise 

/ Salad dressing (Page 9^) 

5. "Plasticity" refers to the ease with which a fat blends with other ingredihttsl 

fPageO^J 

6. Doughs and batters get their texture from the gluten in flour (Page 9-SJ 

7. Baking poVder - Cookies 

Cakes * / 

Yeast ■ -RoUs 

Steam and Water Vapor - Cream puffs 

Air - Ometets 

Spongecakes (Pages 9-5 6- 9-6) 

8. A product made with evaporated milk may be creamier in texture than a prod- 
uct made with whole miOc. „ / ^ (Page 9-6) 

9. The addition of an acid ingredient hastens curdling in milk, (Page 9-6J 

10. You should use only smaU amounts of flavoring agents because of their concen- 
tration. ' (P^^e97) 

11. Cornstarch is a good thickening agent if color and appearance of your "ger 
are to remain unchanged (Page 9-SJ 

12. Sugar affects flour gluten; it aids the browning process (Page 99) 

13. Sugar is more soluble at high temperatures. \ (Page 99) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #10 , Pages IM through 10-22 

"Food Preparation • Part VIII: JBtddng Part II; Desserts" 

/ OBJECTIVES 

» ' " ' ! 

I .- o ■ ■ ; 

'. After completing this assignment, you should be able io: 
L Define **quipk bread." « / 

2. Name two kinds of batters. < 
; 3. Explain kbe cake method for mixing quick breads and batters. 

4. Explain the'difference between southern-style combread and the northern version. 

5. Explain mixing methods for combread, muffins, griddlecakes, and fritters. ^ [ 
; 6. Cite cooking procedures for griddlecakes. 

7. Cite two products made with roll-out dough. 

8. Explain the process for making baking-powder biscuits. 
► 9. Explain the process for making cake doughnuts. 

^ 10. Cite the advantages of serving cake in the enlisted dining facilities. ; 

II Cite the three basic groups of cakes; explain the characteristics of each. 

12. Name the basic ingredients for cakes and explain the function(s) bf each. 
1 13. Cite six factors which influence the finished baked cake. 

i 14. Define Spanning." l! 
I 15. Name the five types of cookies. 

! 16. Cite five principles which you should apply to all cookie making. ; 

; 17. Cite the three basic ingredients in pie dough production, and explain how each influences the ; 
[ finished product. • ; 

I 18. Explain the process for mixing pie dough. ^ ; 

I 19. Explain procedures for rolling pie dough. ; 

! 20. Describe a properly made standard pie cnist. ; 

Describe iises for gelatin as a dessert item. 

D escribe three basic types of puddings which are |(ommonly served in CO dining facilities. ^ 




QBJECnVES (Continued) 

> 

2!3. Name the Basic Four food groups. . 

24. Give five examples of foods in each of the Basic Four focra groups. 



25. Cite the primary nutrient(s) which is/are supplied foods in each of the Basic Four food 
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BAKING-PART H; DESSERTS 



ICK BREADS 



Qiiick breads include griddle cakes» muffins, and 
biscuits. They are called quick breads because a 
quick-acting leavening agent such as baking powder 
or baking soda is used, and a comparatively sliort 
time is required to mix and bake them. 

There are two kinds of batters; soft batter and 
rollout batter. If the product is to be muffins or grid- 
dle ca^jces, the recipe will make a soft batter that may 
be' dropped or poured. If the batter is to Be rolled or 
cut for Daking powder biscuits or cake doughnuts, 
the nSix will require a lower proportion of liquid. 
TTie hiixing of the batter is always kept to^ the very 
minimum when the leavening i;5 produced by baking 
powder or baldng soda. " 

Recipes in the .\FRS outline, step-by-step, the 
method for mixing quick bread batters. / ^ ^ 

MIXING METHODS 



^ How ingredicfftts are mixed determines, to a large 
extent, the structure* and texture of t^e finished 
product. .\11 ingredients mi^t be evenly mixed. \{ ne^. 
eded, the flour gluten must bejdevelopcd to the de-^ 
sired degree to keep the loss of thip leavening gas to a 
minimum during b^jjpng. , ^ 



CENERAL \HXINC RECOMMENDATIONS 

' These general rfdes ^ply to tmiT\% quick breads 
and batters,^ whibhever mixing method is chosen: 

( ^) The de^w of mixing is always «^limited 
when the leavening is produced by baking powder. 

(2) The amount of mixing varies with the 
kinds of ingredients and their proportion, except for 
leavening. For example, a product containing a high 
percentage of fat and sugar may be mixed longer 
with less harm to the quality of the finished product. 



MUFFIN MIXING METHOD 

Tliis method is used for griddlecakes, muffins, 
combread, diunplings, and fritters. 



The sequence of steps for the muffin method in- 
cludes: sifting dry ingrejdients together, blending in 
the liquid and eggs, adding melted shortening, and 
mixing only untildry ingredients are moisten&d. 

Combread^ muffin, and dumpling batters should 
appear lumpy. 



BISCUIT OR PASTRY METHOD 

This means of combining ingredients is used prin- 
cipally for biscuits. This dough contains more flour 
than liquid and is of a kneaded consistency. 

Th^ dough is prepared by sifting dry ingredients 
together, blending in the shortening, adding the liq- 
uid, and mixing only enough to yield a homogeneous 
dough. The dough is cut into the desired shapes and 
baked. 



CAKE METHOD o 

Several quick bread^and batters are mixed by the 
cake method. Coffeecakes tind cake doughnuts are 
mixed similarly to batter cakes. Steps in the conven- 
tional method are to: 

(1) Cream shortening and sugar. 

(2) Add beaten eggs. 

(3) Gradually add dry and liquid ingredients \ 
\f ' (other than eggs) alternately, beginning 

and ending with dry ingredients. 



QUICK BREAD PRODUCTION 



Included under the discussion of the various 
qjiiick breads are formulas; quality characteristics of 
the product; and principal points in the mixing, 
cooking, and serving of these products. 



SOFT BATTERS 



Pour batters (combread and griddlecakes) and 
drop batters (muffins, dumplings, and fritters) are 
discussed in this category. Ingredient variations, 
mixing methods, production techniques, an(l menu 
uses of these items are discussed separately. 
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COFFEE CAKES 

These products are popular breakfast or brunch 
items. The formulas are the same as for regular cakes 
eaten for desserts at the dinner-supper meal, except 
for minor ingredient changes. The major difference 
is in the frosting and/ or icing used on cakes. 

Breakf^^t cakes are either topped with sweetened 
crumbs or combined with fruit. Crumbcake and 
quickHX)ffeecake recipes in the Armed Forces Rec- 
ipe Service are of this type. 

Many prefer to eat quick-type coffeecakes wai:^. 
Serve these cakes as soon after baking as is possible. 

CORNBREAD > 

This product is a quick bread that is popular in 
both northern and southern parts of the United 
States. Two different recipes have evolved in the 
.Armed Forces Recipe Service to provide a chdice on 
the different ways this product can be made. 

According to the southerners, ct)mbread is made 
without sugar and with less flour than the northern 
version. Southerners usually prefer that combread be 
cooked in a heavily greased baking pan and that there 
[ye a smaller amount of shortening used in the formu- 
la. Southern-style (iombread may be, or frequently is, 
made with bixcon drippings as part of, or in place of, 
the regular hydrogenated shortening comp)ound. 

The type of pan used for baking combread can 
l)e either sheet pans ( 18 by 26 inches) or muffin tins. 

DUMPLINGS 

The types of recipes for diunplings that are in- 
chided in the Armed Forces Recipe Service are: 
(a) a meat accompaniment, cooked by steam or boil- 
ing stock; and (b) a stuffed-type baked dessert. 

FRITTER AND BATTER MIXTURES 

P A fritter is a food, such as fruit, meat, poultry, or 
venetahles, that has l)^en dipped in a milk-egg-flour 
hatter and fried in deep fat. The food may oe un- 
cooked, c(K)ked or left over. I^ritters are made by 
combining the vet^etable, such as com, into the basic 
l)atter. The .\rmed Forces Recipe Service contains 
recipes for fniit fritters and com fritters. 

The muffin method is used for mixing fritters; 
that is. dry ingredients are sifted together; liquid 



ingredients are combined and added with melted 
shortening. The amount of mixing is not as critical in 
the productioif'ofnl^er or batter mixtures as it is 
with other ^uick bread^ because of the high ratio of 
liquid to^our and the solubility of the other in- 
gredient. There is less tendency to overdevelop the 
' flour gluteui because the ingredients mix easily. Frit- 
ters are usually very tender products because they 
are cooked in deep fat. 

Fritters should be thoroughly drained after fry- 
ing. Place the fritters on absorbent paper for a short 
period. Fry in small batches because fritters lose 
crispn^ss if aQowed to remain on the steamtable for 
long. 

Fry or batter mix-Breading and batter fry mix is 
a commercial product made of ingredients similar to 
those used in fritter batter. Fry mix may be used for 
^ deep-fat frying, pan frying, or for grilling. 

GRIDDLECAKES 

The proportion of liquid (including eggs) to dry 
ingredients is varied to produce griddlecakes that are 
either hearty, porous, and thick; or thin, moist, and 
tight grained. 

The muffin method is used in mixing griddleca- 
kes or pancakes. Mixing should be kept to a mini- 
miun to prevent the overdevelopment of the flour 
gluten. 

Cooking .should proceed ^las soon as the in-y*-— 
.gredients have been mixed. A hot, well-greased griCK 
die is essential to the production of high-quality 
griddlecakes. Make certain that griddles maintain 
375'* F., if thermostatically controlled. Griddles that 
are too cold or have an overheated surface cause un- 
even browning and a lack of volume. 

Pancake and waffle mix-When preparation time ^ 
is Umited, time-saving commercial pancake mix is 
used for griddlecakes and pancakes. All ingredients 
are premeasured except for the baking soda and 
water. The baking soda is packaged separately in a 
moisture proof packet. Preparation instructions are 
printed on the container. 

MUFFINS 

Ingredients for muffins cover a wide range of 
products including fniits, nuts, bacon, and cereals, 
in addition to the .standard basic floiu*, baking powd- 
er, salt, sugar, eggs, milk, and shoflening. 
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Muffins are mixed using the muffin method. The 
mixing time is more limited for muffins than for 
other products mixed by this method because of the. 
high ratio of flour to liquid. After the addition of 
eggs, ^hortming, and water, muf fii> mixtures should 
be stirred until dry ingredients are slightly moisten- 
ed; it is essential that dry flour lumps loe damjpened. 
After mixing, the batter should appe§ur quite lumpy. 
If overmixed, tunhek form, the product texture is 
jtau^, and the volume is too low. 

Recipe variations inclwle blueberry, date, nut, and 
raisin muffins. Drained blueberries, chopped nuts, or 
dates and raisins are folded into the batter just before 
panning. If folding is done properly, these ingredients 
make interesting flavor and texture contrasts without 
adding to the probability of overmixing. 

The panning procedure is an extremely important 
aspect pf mufnn production. The muffin pans 
should be well greased. Gas that causes the muffin 
to rise can escape rapidly if the mixed batter is al- 
lowed to stand. Scale each muffin carefully, filling 
each well two-thirds full. The depth of batter in 
muffin pans gready influences tunnel formation in 
the finished product. 

A well-prepared muffin has a uniform texture, 
even grain, and well-rounded but uniform top crust. 



IG-POWDER BISCUITS 



ROLLrOUT DOUGHS 

Products included in this category 
doughnuts and baking powder biscuits. 



are 



cake 



Bakin^i^powcjer biscuits are one of the easiest 
quick breaassmade. Basic ingredients are flour, liq- 
uid, shoitenin^N^?, and a leavening agent. Gutting 
in of shortening should be thorough and continued 
until pieces of fat are sihall. The proper blending of 
dry ingredients and Shortening helps vield a product 
that is tender in cnunp texture. The basic AFRS rec- 
ipe for baking powder biscuits is shown in lUustra^ 
tion 10-2. 

The proportion cfl liquid to dry ingredients is ex- 
tremely important in the production of a satisfactory 
product because th^ dough should be soft, not dry or 
stiff. This is why the recipe directs the gradual addi- 
tion of water until dough is formed. The condition of 
the flour, moisture in me atmosphere, and the speed 
of mixing can alter the amount of liquid used. Use 
the minimum amount that the dry ingredients will 
take. The ekict point at which to stop adding liquid 
will be recognized as experience is gained in the pro- 
duction of biscuits. The dough should not be Wet, 
but soft and barely sticky, so hold back a portion of 
the liquid and use it only if necessary. 

Cutting and Panning 

Biscuit cutters used in the enlisted dining facili- 
ties are ^ 1/2 inches in diameter. Dip cutters in flour 
and tap lightly to remove the excess flour before pro- 
ceeding to, cut out biscuit rounds. Make certain to 
cut so that rounds do not overlap. (See Illustration 
10-1.) 
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If desired, biscuit dough may be patted on bal^ne 
sheets tad cut with a shs^ knife in squares to speed 
up production and to save reroUiqg of dough. If little 
space is left between each biscuit on the pan, less 
crust is formed. If more crust is wanted,- and pan or 
oven space allows, place biscuits farther apart. 

Baking-powder biscuits should be baked at the 
temperature suggested by the Armed Forces Recipe 
Service. They are most palatable when served piping 
hot. In order to plan work, biscuits may be panned 
and placed in the refrigerator one hour or more be- 
fore baking time., This does not mean, of course, that 
they can be held indefinitely before they are baked. 

CAKE DOIC^UTS s, ^ 

The quality of the cake doughnut depends on the 
recipe baljeyrice, the type pf ingredients, and the tech- 
niques of inixing, rolling, and cutting the dough. 

• A flour high in gluten content (such as hard- 
wheat flour) that is used in doughnut production will 
make a tough product. For this re£(son, doughiuits 
are maj^e from a combination of soft wheat and hard 
wheat, 'the amount of moisture absorbed also d^ 
pends ojn the flours used. 

If the dou^h is too stiff, the doughnut will have a 
poor expansion, a tight dry texture, and deep cracks. 
Insufficient mixing produces a coarse, hard texture, 
while overmixing yields a compact, tough product. 



procedures for cake doughnuts are the 
~ It-raised doughnuts, except that cake 
uts are T^jed at 360" to 375' F and raised 
F, 



Fryin 
same^as 
dough 

doughnuts dlj^ 



CAKE DOUCHNp MJX 

Cake-doughnut vqiix is easy to prepare and is a 
timesaver. .All the ingfedients, except for the sepa- 
rately packaged leavening agent, are premeasured 
and combined. Only water is ddded. Follow direc- 
tions on package for mixing)^aijlning, and frying. 



FIE 



.Most everyone ofefers a coating or finish of one 
type or another onl swMtrolk coffeecakes, dough- 
nuts, and other pastri^, aWitfugh some are left plain 
for those ilot desiring the extra sweetness. An end- 
les^j combination of ingredients may be used for this 
purpose. The following are the more commonly used 
combinations: 



(1) Icings; flowing, 

a ^ 

(2) Dry coatings, such as cinnamon sugar fil- 
ling, powdered sugar, or'plain granulated sugar. 

♦ > ^ ^ 

(3) Glazes; water icing for doughnuts, sirup or 
sirup-fhiit glazes for sweet rolls ^d coff eecakes) 

(4) Washes. 



FLOWING ICINGS 

Flowing icing is a cpmbination of blended sirup, 
salt, powdered sugar, b>oiling water, egg whites, %nd 
favoring. ^Jse as a spread over hot ^ffeecakes, 
sweet rolls, or doughnuts. 

DRY COATINGS 

The dry, coatings are used most ,often on. cake 
doughnuts. The application of dry su^ar coatings is 
somewhat more complicated than merely shaking to- 
gether a properly cooled fried cake doughnut and 
sugar in a paper bag. In large-scale bakery opera- 
tions, special sugar-feeding machines' are used for 
this purpose. In most average-sized fe^djfng opera- 
tions, sugar mixtures are placed in a bowl or a 
revolving drum, and the doughnuts are placed in the 
mixture and stirred. . * 

Many factor^ influence the degree of success 
with, doughnut sugaring. Problems in making the 
sugar adhere are found in both large-and small-scale 
bakeries. An overcooked^ doughnut does not take ' 
well tqiiugaring. The sugar shed^ off rapidly because 
there is ah excessive loss of moisture froni the dough 
in frying. On the other hand, a sugared doughnut 
appearing moist ot\ the surface may be an under- 
cooked doughnut. As soon as the sugar is added^ the 
excess Water moves out of the doughnut toward the 
sugar. If the sugar melts or disappears, the doughnut 
is too moist« This condition is known in the baking 
trade as sweating. Doughnuts must be cooled first 
before being sugared. 

GLAZES 

Simp glazes are usually applied to rolls or coffee- 
cakes. A sirup glaze is prepared from a mixtiire of 
blended smip and water, which is boiled for 5^ 
minutes. For variation, a fniit juice, or pureed fruit, 
sugar, and simp mixture can be prepared. Brush 
simp glazes over hot baked cof feecakes and sweet 
rolls. 
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BAXINO FOWOEH BISCXIITS ' p WttAM AWO SWtCT DOUGHS H. lc2> 



YOLO: 100 PoftkMu (4 fm) 






jTACH PORTION: 2 BUcuiti 


FAM SIZE: IS by 26-uick Shvd Pu 




TD4»niAnmE: 4W r. Ov.« 


m 
corr 






MXASUltS 




MTTKOO 


47.65 

XQO 
XOO 

.00 


rw«f, wkMi, 

Milk. memUt, diT 
Balclag powdM 


10 lb 

Wo. 

7 oa 
3o« , 


1 cup 




1 . Mis 4nd stit dry mgr«di«mli 


1S.48 


Sh>Tt— lag 


3lb4o. 


7>/^cup« 




2 Blftsd thorlaftiag mto dcqr 
tsgr«di.ati »Attl mslur« 
rwhlw coara* ctuaba. 



PD 

CWT 


1 ' 1 
mCXEDOKra WDGHTS HtASXfftS . 


w 

urmoo ^ 

^ 


30.97 
100.00 




Qlba oa 3»/4 qt 
21 U> 1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 


3 Gradually add walar aad mis 

oaly anouqh to loim a toH dough 

4 PUca dough oa lightly Qouiad 
board Koaad Ughtly about 1 
mifiuta or uoUi dough ti tmoolh. 

5 RoU out to a unilora thicknasa oi 
' Vj »nch 

6 Cut wilh 2Vi tnch flourtd bitcuil 
culltr Placa btscutts ta pana. 

7 ftaka 15 to 20 ounul^t or unlil 
bghtly brown ad 



HOTt 16 lb Bifcuil Mil m*y b« uaod to maka baking powdar bucuita Hia accordiag to laaUucttoot 




0 tlUAOS At^ SWCrr doughs Ha lO) 



BAKXNO fOWOp) BltCUm 

VARIATIONS 

2 CHIESC BISCUITS hi Stap I. add 2 tt> 
(2 ql) graiad natural choddar cho«0# to dry 
thqrtdianU Baka at 425* F about 18 
minul^t 

3' CINNAMON PIN WHEEL BISCUITS FoUiNW 
procadurat lor Buttaracotch Pinwhaal 
cutli Bruth wilfi I lb (2 cupf) malltd 
bultar or m.ir^^rina Combina 3 lb (6V4 
cupt) gr^nuUtad lugar and 4 01 (I cup) 
ground rinn^mon «pnnkJa avanly on top 
ol dough Sosk 3 lb (2V4 qt),raittnt in hot 1 
watar 10 mmutot. dram, cool SpnnkU 
raisina on top ol augar and cinaaMOO 
Bisturo, 



niiistration 10-2: AFRS Card for Baking Powder Biscuits 



f I, SUTTDISCpTCH PIN WHEEL BISCUITS 
Dlind* daugk talo 6 ptmcm KoU aach piaca 
lato a ra<HaaguUr tkapo 20 inchet long and 
0 lachoa wida Bruak with 1 tb (2 cupa) 
Mltad buttar or Ma^ganna Coaibina 4 lb 
iiy^ ql) brown tugar and 1}/% lb (U/| gl) 
choppod nula. iprinklo «va«ly on top ol 
dougk Roll dough aa (or JaUy RoU Cut into 
allcoa 3^ inck thick Placo cut tida down on 
Ugktly groMod pan Baka al 425' f about 
IS to 20 auauloa 
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CAKES 



Cdkes are popular desserts in the CG dining facil- 
ity. A wide variety of colors from a few basic recipes 
is possible thrgugh the use of varied frostings or fil- 
lings. Cakes are easily made in large cjuantities, and 
they are less perishable than many other types of 
desserts. Service in the dining facility is gready faci- 
litated by the use of cakes for dessert, because they 
can be made up ahead of time. 



TYPES OF CAKES 

Cakes can be divided into three separate groups 
according to the ingredients and the proportions of 
the ingredients used in each. The three groups are: 
batter cakes, foam cakes»^and chiffon cakes. 

i« 

Batter Cakes 

Batter cakes contain shortening. They include: 

(1) Poiuid cake (loaf type), containing high 
percentages of fat. 

(2) Plain cakes (basic type or layer), contain- 
ing smaller percentages of fat. ^ 

(3) Chocolate cakes (cakes incorporating cocoa 
and soda), such as devil's food and mild 

, chocolate cakes. . . 

Foam Cakes 

Foam cakes, containing no fat, include: 

(I) Angel food cakes, in which only egg whites 
are u^ed for foam. 



(2) Sponge cakes, in which whole eggs or egg 
yolks (or a combination of these) are used 
for foam. * , 

<» » 
Chiffon Cakes 

Chiffort cakes contain both foam and batter, 
mixed separately and folded to a mixture* 



The subdivisions of the three groups are many 
^d generally depend upon the method of incof'pD- 
rating the ingredients and upon the variation of 



ingredients added to the basic recipe. 3atter and 
sponge-type cakes are the ones normally prepared in 
CG dining facilities; consequently, further discus- 
sion will relate only to these. ' ^ 

FUNCTIONS OF CAKE INGREDIENTS . 

Each ingredient in a basic recipe has a specific 
function. ^ 

Flour furnishes structure and is used ta hold the 
other materials together in making a cake. It should 
be a soft-wheat flour. 

Sugars; used chiefly as sweeteners, have a tender- 
izing effect resulting from their ability to soften 
flour protein and starches. By lowering the carameli- 
zation point of the batter, suga^^ afiow the cake crust 
to color at a lower temperatiu'e. Sugars also help to 
retain moisture in t)ie baked cake, thereby keeping 
the cake moist and edible for several days. 

Shortening carries the air which is incorporated 
in the finished cake batter; this air has a tenderizing 
action on the cake by virtue of its leavening actioh. 
Shortening makes the baked product tender and is 
considered to be a tenderizing agent. 

£gg» furnish structure, moisture, flavor, and color. 
Egg whites* for whipping must be tree from grease or 
traces of egg yolk - as little as one-tenth of one per- 
cent will adversely affect the whipping quality. 

Milk^ waterr.fruii juicCy or coffee can be used as 
the liquid in cake. Liquid is needed to combine and 
activate all other ingredients. It controls the consis- 
tency of the finished cake battef . 

Salt brings out the flavor of the other ingredients. 

Leavening is accomplished in three ways: incor- 
poration of air during mixing, chemical leavening, 
and. vaporization of liquids in the do^gh by the hea^ 
of the oven. The manner of leavening depends upon 
the type of cake being made (the richness of formu- 
la, consistency of batter, and baking temperature). " 

CAKE MAKING 

In addition to the proper selection of ingredients, 
accurate measuring, apd thorough mixing, there are 
three other factors which influence the finished 
baked products. They are: 



iss- 



(1) Panning / 

Panning is the amount of batter used in a pan of 
given diameter and depth. It helps to determine 
)vhether the cake is moist or drv. llie batter should 
V be divided evenly by scaling or by the use of a meas- 
ure, then spread evenly in the pan with a spatula. Do 
not rap the p^ on the work taole to level the batter, 
as this will knock out all the air that was incorpo- 
rated during mixing. 

(2) Baking Temperature 

Baking temperature is' of the utmost importance, 
fqj^ determines the texture of tHe baked proc^uct. 
if^^ven temperature and baking time vary with 
the type of product to be baked. The recipes in the 
AFRS note the correct oven temperature and baking 
^ time for the various type^ of baked products. 

CAUTION: Do not nlam the oven door while you 
have a product in the oven. 

(3) Cooing 

Cooling the cakes before they are removed from 
the pan or before they are iced is important. The 
time will vary with the thickness of the cake and the 
room temperature, but a minimum of 10 minutes 
cooling time should be allowed. Loaf or pound cakes 
should be cooled for 30 minutes before they are re- 
moved from the pans. 

Variations of Plain Cake 

The .AFRS card for a plain cake made with short- 
ening is shown in Illustration 10-3. Variations of this 
cake may be made by adding fillings, frostings, or 
sauces. Hpcipes for the variations are included in the 
Recipe Service. 

FROSTINGS 

Frostings make a cake more tasty, increase eve 
appeal, and add food value. Frostings may 
e(X)ked or uncooked, depending on the texture'of the 
' cake. Rich cakes require simple frostings, while plain 
cakes may be more elaborately iced, ^me frastings 
are also used as fillings; some fillings, however, are 
of an entirely different substance than the frosting. 
A spatula should be used to spread the frdsting on, 
the cake. Butter cream is the richest frosting. The 
recipe for C(X>ked frosting will vary a little with each 
type of frosting. Check the Recipe Service card for 
the specific type desired. 



COOKIES 

Cookies are a popufaf dessert. Unlike most other 
desserts, they can be stored for a day or more and 
used as they arc needed. The various types of cook- 
ies are defined by the special processes used in'^mak^ 
ing them. TJie^ types and processes are described 
below. General directions for successful cookie mak- 
ing are summarized. 

TYPES OF COOIOES 

Cookies are of five types: (1) rolled, (2) dropped. 
(3) refrigerator, (4) bar, and (5) sheet. 

Rolled Cookies 

The dough for rolled cookies sliould be rnade as 
soft as can be handled. It may be more ejasilv rolled 
if it is chilled before it is used. Rolling a sma|l part of 
the dough at one time facilitates handling and les- 
sens the amount of re-rolli^g. The dough is usuallv 
rolled to a' thickness of Va incn and cut" with a 2-inch 
floured cutter. The side of the spatula should be 
used for removing cookies from the board to the 
baking sheets. , 

Droppied Cookies 

Dropped cookies are made fropi a soft dough.' 
The cx)nsistency determines whether the cookies will 
be rough or flat and how well they will hold tlieir 
shape. The dough is dropped on greased, floured, 
baking sheets. See Illustration 10-4. 

Refrigerator Cookies 

To make refrigerator cookies, cut the dough into 
JO-oz pieces and shape into rolls. Wrap each roll of 
dough in waxed paper, place in a pan, and chill or 
refrigeratg overnight. The chilled rolls of dough are 
sliced with a knife or electric slicer, placed on baking 
sheets, and baked. 

Bar Cookies 

Bar cookies are made of dough which is rolled 
into a strip 22 inches in length or in lengths to fit the 
sheet pan. Fold the two ends of the strip toward the 
center In order to move it to the baking sheet. Leave 
a small space between strips. Use your fingers to 
shape the dough in uniform 3-to 4-inch strips. Brush 
the top of the dough with egg wulsh, if desired. After 
the bars are baked and cooled, cut them diagonally 
into pieces about two inches in width. 
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YELLOW CAKE 



G. DESSERTS (GAXES, FILLINGS AND FfiOSTINGS) No. ^2(2) 




ICXTPortiocs (2 Pans) 



EACH PORTION: 1 Piece 



SIZE:, 18 by 26-inch Sheet Pan* 



TEMPERATURE: 375? F, Oven 



tER' 
CENT' 



•2S.50 

2S.50 

, . 60 
.99 

2:39 



INGREDIENTS 



11.95. 
14.74 



Flou^ whe^t, 
soft^ sifted 
Sugar, 

granulated 

Salt . . 

j|aking po\ _ 
Milk, nagfaC^^ry. 



Shortexiing . 
Water. 



WEIGHTS 



41b. 




1 ib; 14 oz. 

2 lb 9 oz. . 



MEASURES 



41/2. qt. 
21/4 qt. 



21/4 tbsp. 
51/2 tbsp. 
1 1/3 cups 



4'I^ Qups. 

42/^ cups. 



METHOD 



1. Sift together flour, sugar, salt, 
baking powder and milk into 
mixer bowL 



\b 



2. Add shortening and' water to 
ilour-sugar mixture. Using beater, 

eat 1 minute at lci:w speed iintil 
blended; continue beating for 2 
minutes at medium speed. Scrape 
down bowL . 



CENT 
PFR 



12.75 



INGREDIENTS 



Eggs, Whole. 



4.78 i Water.. 
,80 I Vanilla . 



100.00.1 , - 



WEIGHTS 



21b. 



12 oz. 
2 oz. . . 



151b 11 
oz 



MEASURES 



1 qt (20 

11/2 cups. 
4 tbsp . . . 



METHOD 



3. Combine eggs, water and vanilla. 
Add slowly to creamed mixture 
while beating at low speed. 
Scrape down bowl. Beat 3 min- 
utes at medium speed. 

4. Pour 4 qt (7 lb 10 oz) batter into 
each greased and floured peui. 

5. Bake 30 to 35 minutes. . 

6. Cut eaqh pan 6 by 9. 



NOTE: Evaporated milk.may be. substituted for the nonfat dry milk- In Step 2, use 1 lb 12 oz (1 qt) 
shortening, I2/3 cups wdter and 2 lb (32/3 cups) evaporated milk. 



Illustration 10-3: AFRS Card for Yellow Cake with Variations 
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YELLOW CAKE 



G. DESSERTS (CAKES, FILLINGS AND ^niOSTINQS) No. 32(3) 
VARIATIONS 



1. BANANA FILLED CAKE; Spread Marst- 
mallow Frosting (Recipe Card G-48) or 
Flulfy Fronting (Recipe Card G-45) and 
sliced bananas Ijetween layers of cake. 
Top with frosting and sliced bananas. 

2. BOSTON CREAM PIE; Pour batter into 
9>inch layer pans or 9-inch pie p^ns. 
Split baked cakes and spread Vanilla , 
Cream Filling (Recipe Card G-38) be- 
tween layers. Silt powdered sugar over 
top bi €|ach cake or frost ^th Chocolate 
Cover Frosting (Recipe Card G-42). 

3. CHOCOLATE CREAM QAKE; Pbur batt^^ 
into 9-inch laypr pans or 9-inch pie pans. 
Split baked cakes and spread Chocolate 
Cream Filling (Recipe Card G-38) be- 
tween layers. Sift powdered sugar over 

' top of each cake. - 



4. COCONUT CAKE; Blend 3/4 lb melted' 
butter or margarine, 1 lb 4 oz (3/; qt} 
brown sugar, 13/^ oz (6 tbsp) nonfat dry^ 
milk and 1 . lb 8 oz (21/4 qt) finely cut 
shredded coconut with cup water. As 
soon as cake is baked, spread coconut 
mixture over of cake. Brown qmckly 
in hot oven. 

5. COTTAGE PUDDING: Top eacli portion 
qi cake with frmt ox pudding sauce. 

6. DUTCH APPLE CAKE; Use 51/2 qt apple 
slices {fresh, canned or reconstituted de- 
hydrated apple slices). Arrange slices in 
even rows on panned batter so that only 
the edge of the slice is visible. Mix 8 oz <I 
cup) sugar with 2 tsp cinnamon; sprinkle 
, over apples in each pan. Serve baked cake 
with Vanilla Sauce (Recipe Card K-13). , 



7. FILLED CAKE: Spread jam or marmalade 
between layers of cake, ^ift powdered 
sugar over top» 

8. LEMON CAKE: Substitute lemon flavoring' 
for vanilla in Step 3. Frost baked cake with 
Lfemon Cream Ffbsting (Recipe Card G- 
39). 

9. GARBLE CAKE: Prepare half the recipe 
for Yellow Cake (Recipe Card G-33) and 
half the recipe for Devil's Food Cake (Re- 
cipe Card G~13). Pan, alternating light and 
dark batters. 

10. ORANGE CAKE: Add grated rind from 6 
oranges to cake batter. Frost baked cake 
with Fluffy Frosting (Recipe Card G-45). 
Sprinkle top of each cake with grated 
orange rind. ^ 



n.' PEACH MERINGUE CAKE: Cover liaked 
cake with Meringue (Recipe Card 1-5 or 
1-6). Arrange well-drained, sliced peaches 
in rows on top of each cake; sprinkle 
lightly with sugar. Brown in 350"* F. oven 
for 15 minutes. ' r 

12. YELLOW.CAKE (CAKE MIX): Use 10 lb 
Yellow Cake Mix. Prepare according to 
instructions on container. See Recipe Card 
G-G-4, GUIDELINES FOR USING CAKE 
MIXES, for more derailed instructions. 

13. MARBLE CAKE (CAKE MIXES): Use 5 lb 
Devil's Food Cake Mix and 5 lb Yellow Cake 
Mix. Prepare according to instructions oiv^ 
container. Pan, alternating dark and light 
batters. 



Illustration 10-3 (Continued): .\FRS Card for Yellow Cake with Variations 
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Sheet Cookies 

To make sheet cookies, spread the batter into 
shallow greased pans. Bake theni, in a moderate 
oven. Cut into squares or strips while they are still 
warm. Coat them with powdered sugar, if desired; , 



SUCCESSFUL COOKIE MAKING 



Recipes in the AFRS outliije step-by-step 
-methods for preparing all types of cookies, and these 
should be consulted and followed. There are certain 
general principles, however, that you can learn and 
apply to all cookie making. Below are some of the 
most important. 

Cookie dough should be mixed just enough'to in- - 
corporate the ingredients thoroughly. 

ft 

Pans used for baking cookies should be clean, 
dry,^and smooth. Examine the pans carefully before 
you use them. Dirty or bent pans will cause the 
cookies to sHck or bake unevenly. The pans should 
be greased and floured for cookie dough high in 
moistiu'e, greased for average rich dough, and left 
ungreased for dough rich in shortening. 

• Baking at the cori*ect temperature for the correct 
length of time is very important. Most cookies are 
baked at temperatures between 300'* F. and 400"* F. 
Cookies should be on the soft side when taken from 
the oven, since the dough will bake a little more dur- 
ing the cooling period. Avoid overbaking cookies. 
' Overbaked cookies become dry and lose their flavor 
rapidly. 



PIE CRUST 



A successful pie must have a tender crust. To en- 
sure that the pie crust is tender, the proper in- 
gredients must be used, and the dough must be care- 
fully mixed. 

If properly made, the standard pie crust has out- 
standing characteristics. In appearance, it will be 
golden brown with a rough ^surface that appears blis- 
tered. The texture will be flaky or mealy, depending 
upon the method used to combine the ingredients. It 
sh|)uld be tender enough to cut easily, but not so 
teudec that it breaks or crumbles. The flavor should 
be delicate and pleasing. 



INGREDIENTS OF PIE QRUST 

Wheat Pastry Flour 

The new type of flour used in the Armed Forces 
in the production of pies is wheat pastry flour. Tests 
have indicated that wheat pastry flour produces pie 
crusts superior in quality to those made from hard 
wheat flour. 

Fats 

Fats ^ary in' their ability to produce flaky pastry. 

Hydrogenated fats are 100 percent fat and make 
the most tender pastry. . 

Water 

Water acts as a binder to the other ingredients* 
The amount of water required will vary with the 
kind and temperature of ingredients and the extent 
to which the fat and flour are blended. Dough that 
contains too much water will be tough, and the 
baked crust will not be tender. Dough that contains 
too little water vyiU not be sufficiently bound, and 
the baked crust will be crumbly. 

Salt ^ 

Salt has a desirable binding effect upon the 
dough. It develops and enhances the flavor of the 
other ingredients. 

TYPES OF PIE CRUST 

The shells of single-crust pies may be baked and 
*then filled or filled and then baked, depending on 
the pie recipe. For example, pumpkin filling is added 
to unbaked shells and then baked. Cream or chiffon 
fillings are poured into baked shells; no further cook- 
ing is required. The AFRS includes guidance cards 
which outline directions for making two-crust (Il- 
lustration 10-6) and one-crust pies (Illustration 10-7). 

MIXING PIE CRUST 

The fat 'should be mixed with the flour until the 
mixture resembles coarse com meal with small par- 
ticles of fat distributed evenly through the mixtiire. 
This may be done on the electric mixer with a pastry 
knife attachment or by mixing the ingredients hghtly 
with the fingers. The extent to which the fat and 
flour are blended largely determines the quality of 
the crust. Overmixing at this stage will make a 
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I-G. DESSERTS (PASTRY AND PIES) No. 2 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
A TWO-CRUST PIE 

1. DIVIDE DOUGH: 

Divkis dough into pi^cM olptizm Mttly handled And pkc« on m lightly llouT«d board. Roll aach pl^ca into a cylindar 
about 3 inchas in diamatar, handling as Uttla at pouibla. Cut into 8 ounca piacas lor tha bottom emit and 7 ounca 
piacat lor tha top crust 

2. ROLL DOUGH: 

Sprinkla aach piaca ol dough Ughtly with flour; flattaa gantly. Uring, a Opurad rolling pin, roll Ughtlr from cantar 
out to adga, in all diractiona, forming a circla about 1 inch largar than pia pan and about Vi inch thick. Shift or 
turn dough occaiionally to pravant tticldng to board. 

i 0 ■ - 

3. BOTTOM CRUST: 

Fold paatry circla in hali; lift onto ungraaaad pia pan, with fold at cantar; unfold and fit carafully to aliminata air 
pockats. 

4* FILL CTUST; ' 
Aa ipacifiad on individual racipa cards. 



5. TOP CRUST: 

Roll top crust in tha lama mannar as bottom crust. Fold in half; with knifa, maka savaral slits naar cantar fold to 
allow ttaam to aScaps during baking. Brush outar rim of bottom crust with watar. Lay top crust ovar filling, with fold 
at cantar; unfold and prass adgas of two crusts togathar lightly. 

6. REMOVE EXCESS DOUGH? y 

Trim tha ovar hanging adgas of dough by prassing hands against rim of pia pan. Thar a should ba Uttla axcass dough 
if skill is us ad m gauging f)ortions and rolling. Usa dough trimmings for bottom crust only. ^ 

f 

7. SEAL PIE; 

Press adgas firmly togathar or finish crust with a flutad adga. To halp pravant juica from ovarflowing around adgas 
of pi«, lift saalad •dg99 of pia with adga of a knifa. 

8. GLAZE TOP: 

If a glazad top is dasirad, brush top with watar, milk, maltad buttar or Egg and Milk Wash (Racipa Card 1-4). Allow 
glaza to dry on pia bafora placing it in ovan. This aliminatas dark spots. 

«•* 

9 BAKE: • 

Baka at 425* F. about 45 minutas or until crust is nicaly brownad. Tha exact tima will vary with tha filling usad 
in the pia. Tha pia u dona whan tha juica just bagins to boil out of tha perforations. 




Illustration 10-6: Directions for Two-Caist Pie 
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\ , * I^. DESSERTS (PASTRY AND PIES) No.'l 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
" . A ONE-CRUST PIE * 

/ i 

BAKED PIE SHELL " ^ 

1. Sm B«cip« Card I-l. Mak* up half tli« irndprn; divid* doug^ into pi«CM df a siz« wUy hand^ad and placa on 
a lightly ilourad board. Roll aach piaca into a cylindar about 3 inchai in dlamat^r, handling as littla as possibla. 
Cut aach roll into 7% ouAca piacaa. ^ , ^. o 

2. Rda DOUGH: * * f • ^ ; ^' 

Spnnlcla aach piaca oi dough lightly with flour; flattan gantly. Uiing ail^rad rolling pin, roll lightly from cantar 
out to adga» in all diractions, foiming a cirda 1 inch largar than pia pan and about Vg inch thi^k. Shift or turn 
dough occasionally to pravant iticking to board. If adgas split pinch cracks togathar. 

3. PLACE CRUST: 

Fold roilad dough in half and carafully placa into ungraasad pia pan. Unfold and aasa inta pia pan, baing car#- 
ful not to laava any air spacas batwaan pan and dough. 

4. REMOVE EXCESS DOUGH: 

Trim raggad adgas about inch bayond adga of pan. Fold aztra dough back and undar, and crimp with tha 
thumb and forafingar to maka a high flutad adga. Dock or prick dough on bottom and sidas to pravant puffing. 



5. BAKE: 

Baka at 450* F. about 10 minutai or until goldan brown. If availabla, placa an ampty pia pan ixi^m of shall 
bafora baking to halp pravant shrinking and puUing. > ^ - 

UNBAKED PEE SHELL: 

1. Follow Staps 1 through 4, omitting docking of dough. 

2. Fill and baka in accordanca with spaciixad racipa. s 



Illustration 10-7: Directions for One-Crust Pie 
10-15 
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Fluted: Fora a hiah itanding rim.Ploc* right index finger 
injicl* rim; mok« ilutei every Vr-^nch by puthixig po^v 
into V with Ufi thumb ond index iinger outside rim. Pinch 
flutes for clean edges. 




Coin : Tnxii pastry even with edge of pan. Cut 34-lnch 
circits from roiled postry — use center of doughnut cutter 
or thimbie. Overlap circits on lUghtly moistened rim; 
prtse ddwn iightly. (For one-crust pies only.) 




Scolloped: Form a standing rim; place left thumb 
index finger ^^f-inch aport on outside of rim. Wim rioht 
index finger* pull postry to center to form scallop. (For 
one<rust pies only.) 




Cornucopia: Allow 1 inch additional overhang; do not 
turA under or faake rim. With fcitsors, cut overhana into 
triangles at 1-inch intervals. Roll points in toward rim. 
Seal ''cornucopias'* on inner edge. (For one-criist pies 

only.) 



Illustration 1040: Making Edging on Pie Cmsts 
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piiste of the fat and flour, and it will be impossible to 
add the water required to bind the ingredients to- 
gether. Excessive mixing after the water has been 
added will result in a tough crust. 

\Vhfen tn^ dough has t>een mixed^ it should be 
placed under refrigeration for at least one hour. This 
gives the flour time to hydrate properly and allows 
the dough to cool. Dough should be given the mini- 
mum amount of handling during makeup. (See I1-* 
lustrations 10-8, 10-9 and 10-10). 

TURNOVERS 

^ Tiumovers can be made from pie crust and fruit 
fillings. The .Anned F^orces Repipe Service cards 
y show how to cut pie pastry into turnover shapes. 

. . MERINGUE 

Meringue a^ldsi^lo' the attractiveness of a (ine- 
cnist pie. Beat the meringue mixture until it is |^ght, 
and spread it evenly over the top of the pie so that it 
touches the crust on all sides. Dip youf knife in hpt 
or boiling water before cutting a m'^ringue pie to 
, prevent the meringue from sticldng to the Knife. 

DESSERTS 

Dessert adds the finishing touch to a meal. A des- 
sert should not be considered a sweet extra, but 
rather should be as important a part of the meal as 
the main cours<f. The flavor of the dessert should 
blend with the^other courses. ^ 

All foods in the meal should blend together and 
should provide contrasts of color, texture, tempera- 
ture, shape, and flavor. All of these things should be 
considered when you plan the dessert. A dessert 
should harmonize with the food which preceded it. 
With a light meal, th6 dessert may be a hearty one. 
With a hearty meal, a light dessert is in order. With a 
meal which has been rich and highly seasoned, a 
M simple, mild-flavored dessert is best. The dess^^ 
should help balance the meal. Too many sweet-tast- 
ing foods with no tart food or too many tart foods ^ 
without some sweet-tasting food is not satisfying. A 
tart fniit dessert, therefore, seems the perfect finish- 
ing touch for a roast pork dinner, and a raisin rice 
pudding is a good dessert for "a main fish course 
served with lemon. , 

The tvpes of desserts discussed in this assignment 
are fruit and fniit gelatin desserts, puddings, and ice 
cream. 



FRUITS 

FRESH FRUIT DESSERTS 

Seasonally available fresh fruits and those year- 
round standbys, such as apples, oranges, grapefruit, 
and banana^ offer pleasing variety to meals. When 
served as dessert, they provide an alternative to 
weight-conscious people who wish to avoid high- 
calorie desserts. Some fresh fruits are combined with 
canned or frozen fhiits in colorful, tasty fruit cups 
thatlend a festive touch to meals. 

COOKED FRUIT DESSERTS 

Some cooked fruit desserts, such as baked crisps, 
tortes, and fruit puddings, are prepared from canned 
and dehydrated fruits. Others, such as baked apples, 
are prepared from fresh fruit. An unlimited variety 
of recipes for tastj( fruit desserts is provided in the 
Armed Forces Recipe Service. 

GELATIN 

FRufr GELATIN 

Gelatin desserts are Jight, simple, and colorful. 
They vary from plain-flavored gela^tin served with a 
toppling to gelatin-fruit and gelatin-pudding mix- 
tures. . 

Plain Fruit Gelatin 

Plain fruit gelatin is the simplest of gelatin dishes 
and is the basis of other gelatin desserts. Fruit- 
flavored gelatin dessert powders available to the mil- 
itary services contain the ?oI16wing ingredi^ts: gela- 
tin, sweetening agents, acids, salts, coloring, and 
flavoring (cherry, lemon, lime, orange, raspberry, or 
strawberry). 

These ingredients are combined in quantities that 
produce a good gel. Acid and sugar in the right prop- 
ortionS are necessary in the product formulas to ob- 
tain a good consistency in a finished gelatin dessert. 
Color is added to agree with the flavoring material. 

Preparation Hints - Several factors onay affect 
the setting of gelatin. The chief factor is the concen- 
tration of the gelatin-water mixture. When too much 
gelatin is used in proportion-ticrthe water, the gel will 
be too stiff and the finished product will, be tough 
and rubbery. Too much liquid in proportion to the 
amount of gelatin wilfproduce watery or soft and 
runny gelatin.' The texture of the gelled dessert 
should be firm, but tender. If the gelatin ^s not com- 
pletely dissolved in the water, the mixture will not 
harden. If the mixture is stirred after the gel sets, the' 
finished product will have an uneven texture. 



Temperature is another factor affecting gelatin. 
At 95 ''F. or above, gelatin mixtures will not set or 
remain solid even if previously gelled. Low tempera* 
° tures of 32 ''F. or below will break the gel more 
quickly, and such a mixture will melt more rapidly 
than gelatin that has set at 32^ to 45^F. Melted gela- 
tin will reset without a loss in quality. 

Fresh pineapple should not be used in gelatin 
dishes because it will prevent the gel from setting 
(fresh pineapple contains an enzyme that digests the^ 
gelatin protein and destroys its power to gel). 

When preparing gelatin desserts, follow direc- 
tions given in Seciton J of the Armed Forces Recipe 
Service. 

Preparing Fruit for Gelatin Desserts - Before 
fniit can be added to gelatin, the gelatin must be 
chilled until slightly thi<;kened. The fruit to be added 
may be either sliced, diced, or halved. Before it is 
added to the gelatin, it should be well drained and 
accurately measured. Juice, drained from the fniit 
may be. used for part of the liquid (one half or less) 
required for preparing gelatin. Using all fniit juice 
would make the gelatin;, too swee|, however, and the 
extra sugar might soften the set. 

X^^hipped Gelatin - An attractive gelatin dessert 
can be made by combining whipped gelatin and va- 
nilla cream pudding. Gelatin whips easily when 
slightly thickened. Use medium speed on an electric 
•beater and whip until the mixture is UgHt and fluffy. 
.Vanilla cream pudding blended into the whipped 
gelatin makes a rich, smooth, li^t-colcfred product. 
.Any flavor of gelatin powder may be used in prepar- 
ing this dish, but the dark -colored gelatins, such as 
raspberry, strawberry, and cherr)-, are usually more 
attractive when whipped because the mixture^ be- 
comes light-colored when cream pudding is added. 

SERVING GELATIN DESSERTS ' \ 

Gelatin desserts should be placed on the line until 
ready to serve and should be kept on ice before ser- 
vice to prevent melting. Servings should be cut with 
a sharp knife and the slices loosened for easy re- 
moval from the pan. Dehydrated whipped topping 
and dessert sauces make excellent garnishes as well 
as tasty additions to gelatin desserts. 

PUDDINGS 

Puddings are a dessert which can take several 
forms, be cooked by one of several methods, be 



served hot or cold, utilize reusable foocis, and add 
immeasurable eating pleasure to a meal. 

PUDDING CLASSIFICATIONS 

puddings which are discussed in this assignment 
are baked custard, baked crisps, cake-type, and in- 
stant. " ' V 

When preparing puddings, follow directions 
given in Section J of the Armed Forces Recipe Ser- 
vice. 

PUDDING PREPARATION 

Strict sanitation measures are necessary in pud- 
ding, production. The three-hour rule must be obser- 
ved in those recipes containing milk and eggs. 

Custard Puddings 

Plain baked custard is simple and delicious. Cus- 
tard has egg as the only thickening agent ai\l3 con- 
tains milk, sugar, salt, apd flavoring. It is baked in 
moderated heat until firm. The egg-milk-sugar mix- 
tiure should be poured into steamtgble pans. This 
wiU facilitate easy removal and service of the baked 
custard. Custards should be baked until firm. Test 
by slipping the tip of a knife into the middle of the 
mixture. If custard is sufficiendy cooked, th^ knife 
♦comes out clean. Paked custards should be cooled as 
soon as they are cooked to prevent curdling or weep- 
ing. *^ V . 

Baked custards may be flavored with brown 
sugar or caram^ized white sugar instead of vanilla 
and nutmeg. Caramelized sugar is made by slowly 
cooking white granulated sugar over direct heat until 
a brown color is obtained. The sugar so heated be- 
^comes liquid as it melts and must be gradually added 
to the milk and stirred constantly. 

Bread Puddings - Bread puddings have a cus- 
tard base. These are m^nu favorites as well^ as eco- 
nomical desserts because leftover bread can •be used. 
The quantity of eggs used in custard for bread pud- 
ding is less than that used for plain custard. Bread 
contains considerable quantities" of starch,, which 
helps thicken the mixture. 

Rice Pudding - Baked rice pudding is another 
popular baked-custard variation. Rice should ^ be 
thoroughly cooked before being combined with the 
custtird mixture. The proportion of basic custard in- 
gredients is not altered when cooked rice is added. 
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Rice does not thicken the mixture, although it is 
chiefly a starchy ingredient. 

Crisps and Cake-Type Puddings 

Crisps are fniit puddings, sweetened and vari- 
ously fkvored, and baked with a crumb topping. 
The crumb topping is made with flour, shortening, 
afld sugar. Rolled oats, other cereal, or bread crumbs 
may be used for variety. A similar topping is **built'* 
into recipes such ^as .Apple Brown Betty, Dutch 
applj^ bake, cranberry apple crunch, and applesauce 
torte, although the effect in texture is different from 
the fruit crisps. ' ^ 

Instant Puddings 

These are flavored starch desserts which can be 
prepared instantly with the addition of )milk. Instant 
dessert powders are available in chocolate, vanilla^ 
and butterscotch flavors. In addition to flavoring 
materials, the powders contain sugar, starch, salt, 
setting or gelling agents, cohering material, emul^i- 
fiers» powdered shortening, and nonfat dry milk. 

These instant dessert powders will not only find 
use as a pudding but may be used as pie fillings, or 
as a filler in siich recipes as Washington or Boston 
cream pie. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SERVING PUDDINGS 

The variety of toppings, garnishes, or sauces to be 
used with puddings is almost unlimited. They should 
be chosen to complement the color and flavor of the 
pudding, be appropriate to the season, or, emphasize 
a special occasion. The following is a suggested list 
of such "finishing touches* for plain andfancy hot 
or cold puddingS/^ 

Plain cream. 

Whipped cream, plain, sweetened, delicately 

tinted* flavored with vanilla, mint^or coffee 
Whipped topping (dehydrated) 
Soft custard 
Colorful jam or jelly 

Fruit sauce made from strawberries, raspberries, 

cherries, pineapple, oranges, apricots 
Lemon sauce, plain or spiced 
Orange sauce, plain or spiced 
Hard sauee 

Puddings may be served hot or cold and with hot 
or cold sauces. Puddings' thought to be especially 
good served warm or hot are: 




Steamed burnt sugar pudding 
Apple Brown Betty pudding 
Fudge pudding 

ha pudding ^ 

ICECREAM 



Ice cream is eaten in liberal quantities in military 
ining facilities. The ideal serving temperatwe is 
about S^'F., so ice cream should be stored at 10**F. or 
below.. Ice cream, should be dispensed in as sanitary 
a manner as possible. 

DESSERT TOPPINGS AND SAUCES 

TOPPINGS , 

This* term is a general one applied to a variety of 
miscellaneous ingredients that are sprinkled or 
med over baked products, especially yeast-raised 
id buns, breakfast cakes, and cookies. Top- 
pings are also used on many desserts, including cus- 
tards, gelatins, ice creams, and pies. Toppings have 
two functions: to garnish or provide eye appeal and 
to add flavor and texture contrast to the product. 

The list of topping ingredients is a long one; in' 
addition to the customary types used in the prepara- 
tion of baked products and .desserts, an imaginative 
chef can add even more to glori^^iis creations. The 
Armed Forces Recipe Service) coxwains several basic 




recipes that are used on 




products. 



It is important that )kiu^apply toppings at the ap- 
propriate point in the production of a dessert. 
Streussel topping, for example, should be applied to 
quick coffeecake batter before it is placed in the 
oven for baking. All sweet doughs to be topped with 
water icing or with a glaze should be warm, (but not 
hotj. If nuts or fruits are to be used in addition to the 
icing, add before the topping has set, or hardened; 
otherwise, the fruits and nuts will not stick to the 
baked product. 

Time-saving toppings for ice cream, made from 
jams and jellies and water whippe<;l together, are also 
used frequently in CO dining facilities.^ 

Whipjied-Type Toppings 

Whipped toppings may be prepared from fresh or 
sterilized whipping cream, frozen dessert and bak- 
ery topping, and dehydrated dessert and bakery top- 
ping. For best resillts, follow the Armed Forces rec- 
ipes for all whipped toppings. The tefnperaturp^of 
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the product being whipped determines to a great ex- 
tent how the product responds to the whipping. 
Beater speed and the manner of adding flavoring 
materials are other points to be considered. 
VVhipped toppings can be prepared fasler by electric, 
nnixers. All whipped toppings can be varied by the 
addition of fruit, flavorings, coconut, spices, or choc- 
olate. ' ' 

o 

Fresh Whipping Cream - Fresh whipping 
cream is highly perishable. It will turn to butter ilf 
" oveiWhipped ana will separate if held to long before 
serving. The cream should remain cold during whip- 
ping and should be served cold. 

Sterilized Whipping Cream - Sterilized cream, 
intended for whipping, produced a stiff and stable 
whip. Just like fresh cream, the sterilized*' cream 
should be cold and should be whipped only until 
stiff peaks form. ^ \ 

Frozen Dessert and Bakery Topping - This 
ready-to-use topping needs otily to be defrosted to a 
temperature of 40 ''"to SOv^'F. ft should be whipped 
until smooth, stiff peaks are formed. 

OehydWted Dessert and Bakery Topping - 

This is a very stable product and is particularly 
suited to Coast Guard use oecause it saves refrigera- 
-tor space. To prepare this toppings use high speed on 
the mixer. If the manufacturer specifies that flavor- 
ings or sweeteners (or both) should be added, in- 
structions should be followed as directed on the con- 
tainer. This product has good standlip quality. 

When to Apply Whipped Toppings 

The standup endurance of the whipped toppings 
^ is short lived, so every precaution must be taken to 
prevent an early or prematura breakdown of their 
foam structure. The products being topped with 
whipped cream should be thoroughly chilled before 
it is applied. The whipped topping should be placed . 
on individual desserts immediately before the open- 
ing of the food line. 

Whipped toppings used an pies should also he ap- 
plied as close to serving time as possible, preferably 
after jX)rtioiung and cutting. 
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DESSERT AND FRUIT SAUCES 

Armed Forces recipes for fruit sauces specify 
fruit juicers, -pulp, whole canned" fruits, or frozen 
fruits. The following varieties may be cooked or un- 
coolced, depOTding onthe type of thickener used: 
apricot, cherry, lemon, orange, peach, and pineap* 
pie. If pregelatinized starch is used, cooking is not 
requirfed. Lf cornstarch is used, the blended in- 
gredients must be brought to a boil and cooked until 
the sauce is clear and thick. Strawberry gelatin is 
used to thicken strawberry sauce; cooking is not re- 

Suired. Fruit sauces are served with cakes, puddings, 
umplings, ice cream, and other desserts. , 

ICE CREAM SAUCES 

Butterscotch, caramel, chocolate, and several va- 
riations of chocolate sauces axe used as toppings for 
ice cream. Preparation, is simple; the sauces require 
, few ingredients an^ a short cooking time. Recipes 
for these sauces are found in the -Armed Forces Rec- 
ipe Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS SAUCES 

Recipes for custard, vanilla, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
and hard sauce ar^also provided in the Armed For- 
ces Recipe Service. 

Custard sauce miist be cooked regardless of the 
type of thickener specified- Custard sauce is used on 
cakes, puddings, and fruit desserts such as cranberry 
cruncfi. 

Vanilla sauce used on cakes and* puddings may be 
. cooked or uncooked. Spice-flavOred sauces, cinnamon, 
and nutmeg may l^e cooked or imcooked. Tlie recipes 
specify either cornstarch or pregelatinized ^arch. Cin- 
nanr^on sauce is served with apple dumplingjt and var- 
ious-puddings. Nutmeg sauce complements such des- 
serts as steamed pudding and rice pudding. ' 

Hard sauce is an uncooked dessert sauce made 
from butter and sugar with flavoring as desired. In- 
gredients are beaten until smooth and flnffy. Tliis 
type of saube is served with fniit-cake and steamed 
pudding. It should be made well in advance, to per- 
mit chilling before it is served. 

'ji 
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BASIC FOUR FCK)D CROUPS 



, In this and seven of the preceding reading assign- 
ments, you learned some of the basics of food prepa- 
ration. As an SS3, you will probably dnly be involved 
with the actual cooldng process. As you advance in 
Jtmk/however, you will begin to get involved in the 
planning process as well. Part of the preliminary in- 
formation you need in order to begin planning 
menus is a knowledge of th? Basic Four Food 
Groups. As an SS3, you need only be aware that 
such a ^de exists, know some sample foods in each 
grbup, and know the primary nutrients^ which are 
supplied by each group. TTie Basic Four Food 
Croups are often called the Daily Food Guide. 
These groups are: 

I Milk group 

II Meat group 

III Vegetable/ Fruit group 

IV Bread/ Cereal group 

MILK CROUP - (Two or more servings daily) 

F(xxls from the milk group provide excellent 
sources of calcium and protein*- This groups in- 
cludes: 

WTiole milk 
Skim milk 
Buttermilk 

Whole or nonfat dry milk 
Evaporated milk 

MEAT CRQUP - iTwo or more servinj^s daily) 

Meat is the main soiurce of protein in the diet. In- 
cluded in the meat group are: 



Beef 
Pork 
Veal 
Lamb 

Meat products 



Rabbit 
Poultry 
Eggs 
Seafood 



VECETABLE/FRUrr CROUP - (Four or rfiore 
servings daily) 

All vegetables and fruits are included in this 
group. They provide valuable sources of vitamins A 
and C. The vegetable group includes: 



Carrot 
Spinach 
Broccoli 
Sweet potato - 
Turnip greens 

The fruit group includes: 

Orange' 

Grapefruit 

Tangerine 

Cantaloup 

Watermelon 

BREAD/CEREAL CROUP 

ings daily) 

Bread 
RoUs 

Quick breads 

Cereals 

Rice 

Commeal ^ 



Cabbage 
Brussel sprouts 
Potato 
Squash 
Asparagus 



Pineapple 

Pumpkin 

Tomato 

Apricots 

Strawberries 



(Four or more j^erv- 



Grits 

Crackers 

Flour 

Rolled oats — 
Macardni, spaghetti 

,n(x>dles - 



In yofur SS2 course, you will receive amplification 
on these groups and learri how to use them in the 
menu planning process. 
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SELF-QUIZ # ICU 



1. What is a quick bread? 



2. Two kinds of batters are: 



. A. 
B. 



3. How' do you use nonfat dry milk when preparing quick breads 



4. When preparing muffins, what is the first mixing step? 




A 

5. The three steps in the cake method for mixing quick breads Jire: 



A. 
B. 

C 



6. What is the difference between southern-style and northern-style combreads? 

7. What is absolutely essential to the production of high-quality griddlecakej^ 



8. Two products made from coll-out dough are: 



A. 
B. 



9. If you. properly mix the dough for baking jX)wder biscuits, what should t;he 
' consistency of the dough be? ' i . — _J — 

^-ttnhv^eparing cake doughnuts, what will^ happen to your finished prtxluct if 
' " your ciough is too stifP z ^ . 

11. Cakes are always good to serve in the enlisted dining facilities because they 

^ ■ ' 

12. Draw a line fmm the type cake in Column A to the characteristic in Column B. 

A B 

Batter (Contains no fat 

* Foam Contains shortcnuu^ 

('hiffon (Contains foam and hatter 
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SELF-QUIZ #10 (Continued) ' 



13. When you are bakin^a cake, what function does each of the fbllowing 
ingredients perform? 



A. Eggs _ 

B. Liquid 
Salt _ 



D. Shortening 

E. Sugar . 

F. Flour 



14. Six factors influencing the finished baked cake are: 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E 

F. 



15. What is "panning"? 



16. The five types of cookies are; 



A 
B. 

C. 
D 

■E. 




17. Regardless of the type cookie you ai e makirjg, you i hould observe these rules: 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 



18v -A properly' made standard pife crust should be 

appearance; have a textxire that is • ' 

should be ■ ' • . 



in 



and the flavor 



19. What fault occurs in pie crust that contairis too much water? 



20. When you are making pie dough, what are the basic ingredients? 



A.- 
B. 
C. 
D. 



,21. When mixing pie crust, you should mix the flour and fat until it resembles 
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SELF-QUIZ ^ WCon/tnuedJ ' 

22; In a two-crust pie, why should you make slits in the top crust? . 



ERIC 



23. Draw a line from the type meal in Column A to the type -dessert yo^ should 
serve in Column B. if' ^ 

■ A \ ^ 

./ Light Light 
' Rich, highly seasoned Tart 

h Hearty Simple, mild flavored 

Sweet-tasting ^ Hearty " 

24. Match the food grpup in Column A with the appropriate examples in Column 

. B. ■ . . ^ ' 

• A B 

■ Milk Group Pumpkin 

* " ' ■ Meat Croup Eggs 

^ Vegetable/Fruit Group Tomato 

Bread/Cereal Group Macaroni 

Nonfat dry milk 
f , (Seafood 

Crackers 

Beside each food ^oup^bove, name tlie primary nutrient(s) which are supplied by 
that group. 
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ANSWERS TO SELF QUIZ # 10 

' . ■ ■ , .■■ ■ ^ ' 

/ ■ 

1 . A quick bread is one made with a quick-acting leavening agent (Page 10-3) 

2. A. Soft 

B. RoUdut / (P<^g^ W> 

3. Nonfat dry milk is sifted in with the other dry ingredients. (Page 9-5) 

4. When preparing muffins, the first mixing step is to sift dry ingredients 
together. . ' ' (Page 10-3) 

5> A. Creani shortening and sugar ' _ 

B. Add beaten eggs 

C: Gradually ad(J dry and liquid ingredients (except eggs) alternately, 
beginning and ending with dry ingredients (Page 10-3) 

6 Southern-style combread is made without sugar and with less flour than 
northern-style corr^bfvad. , ^ i Page 10-4) 

Y. A hoL well-leased griddle is necessary for high-quality production of griddle- 
cakes. /CyphgelO-4) 

8. A. Cake doughnuts. 

B. Bating powder biscuits (P<ig^ JO-3) 

^9. • If you properly mix the dough for Jbaking powder biscuits, the dough should be 
soft, not dry or ^tiff. * (Page 10-5) 

10. If your dough fqr cake doughnuts is tdo stiff, the finished product unll have 
poor expansion, a tight dry texture, and deep cracks. (Page 10-6) 

11. Cakes are always good to serve in the enlisted dining facilities because they are 
easily made in^ksrge yuantitieSy can be made ahead df time, and are less 
perishable than oth&r ttfffes of desserts. (Page 10-8/ 

12. Batter - Contains shortening ' . ' 
Foam - Contains no fat 

^ . Chif f dn - - Contkins foam and batter . (Page 10-8) 

13. A. Eggs - furnish structure, ilmoisture, flavor, and color 

B. Liquid - combines and activates other ingredients 

C. Salt - brings ojLit flavor of other ingredients 

D. Shortening - carries air; tenderizes baked product 

E. Sugar - sweetens; helps retain moistiu-e; tenderizes; helps cake to brown 

F. Flour - furnishes structure; holds other ingredients together - (Page 10-8) 
j> ' ' * , ' - 

14. A. Selection of in^edients ^ 
p. Accurate measuring . 

C Thorough mixing 

> D. Panning . . ^ . - 

E. Baking temperature ^ , ' 

F. Cooling _ ^ (Page 10-9) 



ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ # 10 (Continued) 

15. Panning is the amount of batter used in a pan of a given diameter and depth. 

(PagelO-9) 

16. A. Refrigerator 
B. RoUed 

. C. Dropped 
D. Sheet 

/ (Page 10-9) 

17. A. Mix dough only enough to thoroughly incorporate all ingredients 

B. 'Pans should be clean, dry, and smooth 

C. Grease and flour pan fpr cookies high in moisture; grease pan for average 
- rich dough; use ungreased pan for dough rich in shortening 

B. Bake at correct temperture for correct length of time 
^ . E Donptoverbake (Page 10-13) 

18. A properly made standard pie crust should be golden brown and rough 
looking in appearance; have a texture that is flaky or mealy, and the flavor 
should be (/eUcate and pleasing. 

19. Pie crust that contains too much water is tough (not tender). (Page JO- 13) 

^ 20. The basic ingredients for pie dough are: 

' A. Flour . * 

B. Fat , . ' 

^ • C. Water 

" : R Salt ' , (Pagr 10-13) 

21. WHen mixing pie crust, you should mix the flour and fat iintil it res embles 
course com meal (Pogi ^ 10- 13) 

22. 'In a two-crust pie,^ you should make slits in the top crust to allow s^eam to 

escape during baking (Pog ? 10- 14) 

23. Ught - Hearty 

Rich, highly seasoned - Simple, mild flavored . 
Hearty - Light 

Sweet-tasting - Tart , (Page 10-18) 

24. .Vlilk Group . Nonfat dry milk 

(Tfiis group supplies calcium 
and protein) 

Meat Group ' - - - Eggs 

(This group supplies protein) - Seafood 

Vegetable/ Fruit Group - Pumpkin 

(This group supplies - Tomato 

vitamins A and C) 

Bread/Ceral Group 

(TTtis group supplies protein, - iMacaroni 

iron^ and B complex vitamins) Crackers (Page 10-22) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #11 

"Wardroom • Part One' 



Pages 11-3 through 1M4 



OBJECTIVES 
After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

1. State-the responsibilities of SS personnel in a wardroom 

2. Explain procedures for seafing and serving Coast Guard personnel and guests in the wardroom. 

3. Define "cover/' . - . / 

4v Explain proper table placement of china, silverware, and napkins for formal and informal meals. 

5. Explain the proper procedure for placing the silence pad ^nd tablecloth on the wardroom table. 

6. Identify by name and appearance the various pieces of china and silverware used in formal ^d 
informal tableset tings in the wardroom. 
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WARDROOM 



INTRODUCTION 



The vvardrooffl is usually a multipurpose area. It 
is the officers* dining area and lounge. It is an area 
where officers gather for social functions, for enter-* 
tainment, to conduct business, and to hold confer- 



ences. 



CABIN MESS 



The captain of a ship may f6rm his own mess. 
Such mess is called a cabifi' mess, and there^^s usually 
one on larger ships. On most smaller ships, space and 
the number of subsistence specialists are limited; 
therefore, the captain of a smaller ship normally has 
his meals in the wardroom mess. 

WARDROOM MESS 

Officers who are not members of the cabin mess 
become members of the wardroom mess. 



ORGANIZATION 

The commanding officer of a ship is responsible 
for the officers' mess on board. He sees that the 
mess is operating properly and that regulations are , 
followed. , 

MESS PERSONNEL 

The individual mess is operated by mess mem- 
bers selected to serve as mess officers and by enlis*^ 
ted people assigned to wardroom duty. Responsibili- 
ties of thesjB personnel are described below. t: 

Mess President 

Each officers' mess afloat has a mess president. 
He is the senior hne .officer in command or in suc- 
cession to command who is a member of the mess. 
He presides at meals and sees that order is maintain-, 
ed. If the ship's captain eat^ in the wardroom, he is 
the njess president.^If the captain sets up a cabin 
mess, the executive officer becomes wardroom mess 
president, because he is then the senior member of 
the mess and is next in the line of command.^ 

Mess Treasurer 

Every wardroom mess has a mess ^treasurer. He is 
the officer responsible for the finances of the mess. 



If there is no mess caterer on board, the mess treas- 
urer is in charge of operating the mess. A different 
mess treasurer is elected each month by other mem- 
bers of the mess. Most officers serve a ^erm in this 
job. 



Mess Caterer 

On some large shore units there is also a mess ca- 
terer. He is a^^ess member who is assigned to this 
duty by the commanding officer.^ When there is a 
mess caterer, the duties of operating the mess are^ 
divided between the caterer and the treas^urer. The 
mess caterer is responsible for such tasks as menu 
planning and food procurement, preparation, and ser- 
vice. He sees to the orderliness and sanitation of the 
wardroom, pantry, and officers' quarters, He is also 
responsible for training and supervising personnel. 

When there is no caterer, the mess treasurer' is 
responsible for afl of the above duties^ The term 
"mess treasurer* w is^ used hereafter in this pamphlet 
to include the duties of both the mess caterer and 
mess treasurer. 

Mess Audit and Inventory Board 

Members of the Mess Audit and Inventory 
Board are appointed by the .tommanding off cer. 
Each month they chepk the mess treasurers ac- 
counts and take an inventory' of the cash and stock 
of the mess. You may be assigned to help them take^ 
inventories. 

Enlisted Personnel Assigned 

^e leading subsistence specialist is the senior en- 
listed supervisor in officers* country. Und6r the mess * 
treasurer, he . directly supervises the other ^assigned 
people. He assigns their duties and is responsible for 
their performance on the job, assists the mess treas- 
urer and ship's training officer with the training pro- 
gram, and supervises on-the-job training. He plans 
menus for the mess treasurer's approval and directs 
the preparation of food. He is responsible for the^ 
day-to-day issue of provisions from storerooms of the 
mess. He must also monitor the cleanhness of all spa- 
,ces assigned to the mess. 

The leading subsistence specialist is the mess 
treasurer's chief aS'sistant. ^ 
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Other individuals assigned in officers* counlry 
may also have supervisory duties. This depends on 
their rates and also on the number of people assign 
ned. There is often a supervisor of the galley and an- 
other supervisor of officers' staterooms. These super- 
visors jeport to and get their orders from the leading 
subsistence specialist. On larger ships, there may 
also be supervisors of the storerooms, scullery, and 
other units of worfc. 

On sorrie ships the work is organized so that in- 
dividuals assigned to duty in officers' staterooms 
work^ill time in those spaces. On other ships, 
people assigned to sta^teroom duty work in the ward- 
room at mealtimes. The mess treasurer decides 
which division of work is better aboard his ship. 

Enlisted personnel may be shifted from one tvpe 
of work to another to train them in all of the duties 
of their rate. 

W.\RDROOM/P.\NTRY SUPERVISION 

- \ subsistence specialist may be selected to serve 
as wardroom supervisor. He is selected for his expe- 
rience, knowledge of the job, leadership ability, and 
appearance. 

The wardroom supervisor is responsible to the 
leading subsistence specialist and mess treasurer for 
smoo:h and correct nieal service. 

Tluf wardroom supervisor supervises other mess 
pers( nnel. He must see that they have ttielwardroom 
ready for meals, that they serve food prd{3erly, and 
that they clear the wardroom promptly after meals. 

The-Xvardroom supervisor^* should know which of- 
ficers will be eatiiag late meals because of Watches or 
other duties, and suffic^ient portions should be set 
aside and kept wann ailU edible imtil they are ^ 
served. 

Whfen the \hip is in port, some officers may be 
ashore at mealtime. Others may have ^guests come 
aboard for a meal. VVTien in port, the* wardroom 
supervisor's responsibility for setting up the ward- 
room includes finding out how many will be present 
and if there \rill be auy guests. He gets this informa- 
tion from the mess treasurer, and passes the infor- 
mation on to the leading subsistence specialist so 
that enough fcxxi will be prepared. He uses the in- 
formation hin^self to see that tables are set with'the 
correct number of covers (places). 



During meals, the wiirdroom supervisor stands 
where he c^ keep an eye on other wardroom food 
service personnel. He checks on service and atten- 
tion to guests. When necessary\ he assists with the 
service. a ' 

When there are no guests, officers have regular 
places at lunch and dinner. At these times they take 
tiMUS at being served first. Each wardroom mess se- 
lects some object, called the **buck/' to use in show- 
ing which officer is to be served first. This object is 
placed in front of the officer who is to be served first 
at a particular meal. The wardroom supervisor must 
see that the buck is set at the proper place. 

At breakfast, officers do not sit at their regular 
places, and the^ buck is not used. 

Breakfasts are usually prepared in the pantry on a 
**to orSer" basis. This requires the food service per- 
sonne^tolceep the orders on a first come, first served 
basis, to {/repare the food as ordered, and to deliver 
the food promptly; ta the diner. A good breakfast 
should be the start of a good day. 

For other meals, most of the food is prepared in 
the galley and delivered to the pantry in large con- 
tainers. Pantry personnel must keep the foods at the 
proper temperature until they are served. The ap- 
pearance of food served or placed on the table (fam- 
ily sjtyle) reflects the care, attitude, and professional- 
ism of the personnel preparing it 

Substitute foods should be kept on hand for use 
on occasions whert the food prepared for a meal runs 
short before the meal is over. Such items as canned' 
meat, vegetables, and fruits can be opened, heated, 
and served quickly. 

Most butter is now purchased as patties. It shoiJd 
be renioved from the package, placed on the serving 
dish, and placed in the refrigerator or on cracked ice 
until serving time. Butter that is not preformed 
should be cut into patties and stored as described 
above. 

Coffee (except when a Silex-tvpe coffee maker is 
used in the wardroom) and other beverages ar^e nor- 
mally prepared in the pantry. Fresh coffee should be 
made the first thing in the morning, before each 
meal, and often enough throughout the day so tht^ 
good coffee is always available to those who want it. 
Beverages which are to be served cold, suc4i as tea 
and fniit drinks, should be prepared well in advance 
of meal time so that they can be chilled before they 



are served. Tins prevents excessive dilution from 
nieltiHi; ice when the drink is potired into the glass. 

Sandwiches, individual salads, and desserts, may 
also he prepared ahead of time. However, you must 
make sure that the personnel preparing them stor^ 
them properly in order to maintain freshness, palata- 
bility.^ and appearance. In performing these duties 
they should, of course, observe the nJes of sanita- 
tion. 

Cloth napkins should not be broWht into" tlie 
pantry. If they «lre. food service personnel may be 
tempted to iLse them as dishcloths or pot holders. 
This type use might cause permanent stains and 
make the napkins unsuitable for iLse on the table. 

The wardroom supervisor is also responsible for 
" table linens. He issues clean linens as scheduled for 
the mess and. when needed, for emergencies. He 
sees that soiled linen is taken to the laundry and that 
clean linen is picked up. He countSvthe soiled linen 
l^efore it goes to the laundry. He also counts the 
clean linen and sees that it is properly stowed. 

WARDROOM/ PANTRY DUTIES 



Team work starts withjhe subsistence specialist 
who prepares the food. Tlie subsistence specialist 
works with the pantryman ^vho arranges the food in 
ser\ ing containers. Tlie pantryman works with fne 
apprentice subsistenct; specialist and with food ser- 
vice personnel who actually serve the food. If you 
work together a.s a team a id take pride in your job, 
vf -ii will generate a feeling of pride and professional- 
ism and give your p^jttrons excellent service. 

The pantrv is a space near the wardroom where 
officers* meals are prepared. Beverages and light 
fcxxls such cis sandwiches, salads, and desserts are 
also usually prepared there. Food for lunch and din- 
ner in the wardroom is arranged on serving dishes in 
, the pantrv. and food for officers standing watch at 
mealtunes is held for them m the pantry. 

The pantry subsistence specialist mu.st be able to 
do all of the abov^? tasks. In addition, he must keep 
pantrv spaces clean. He must aLso clean pantr\' 
e(|uipnient. wash and sanitize cwking utensils, 
chma. and silver, and take proper care of dishcloths 
and towels. He must draw stores and linens and stow 
them properly, take care of usable leftovers, and dis- 
pose of garbage. Food conservation is another re- 
sponsibility of the subsistence specialist. 



• EKities in the pantry and galley are very much 
alike in many respects. For example, in lx5th areas, 
provisions must be obtained, fo<xls prepared, spaces 
and equipment cleaned, dishes washed, foodstuffs 
stored, and garbage disposed of. Furthermore, cor- 
rect perfonnance in either area requires high stan- 
dards of personal Hygiene and the practice of sani- * 
tary and safety precautions. 

PREPARATION QF WARDROOM FOR MEALS 

Officers use the wardroom as a lounge between 
meals. In setting up the space for a meal,- the first 
thing to do is to put it in order. Put away bookSv 
playing cards, magazines, and newspapers. Empty 
and clean ashtrays, and remove used coffee cups. 
Wipe, remove, and store the day covers that are 
used on tables between meals: You are now ready to 
sweep. 

Tables are set after the space has been put in 
order and cleaned. 

TABLESETTING 

When you are assigned to wardroom > duty, you 
are responsible for setting the tables for meals and 
for following the approved seating list when placing 
the buck or seating griests. You are also responsible 
for quiet and efficient table service throughout the 
meal. This section discusses each of these responsi- 
bilities. 

Setting a table correctly helps to avoid confitsion 
at meals, and gives' the table a neat and attractive 
appearance. 

For shipboard use, the Coast Guard provides sil- 
ver and china. Tliere are two kinds of silver: hollow 
ware f nd flatware. Hollow ware consists of .serving 
pieces sxich as platters, bowls, and pitchers. Knives, 
forks, and spoqns are flatware; they are also called 
flat silver. 

Some of the china shown in Illustration ll-l has 
more than one u.se. The bouillon cup doubles as an 
egg cup for serving soft-cooked eggs. Tlie salad plate 
may also be^i%e3 iis a bread and butter plate and as a 
dessert plate, x 

The dishes and silver isee Illustration 11-2) ne- 
eded for a meal depend upon the (Kcasion and the 
menu. (Tlie menu is a iLst of fr)ods to be served at a 
meal). Meals for special occasions recjuire more for- 
mal settings than do every day meals. 
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I?? 




COIFfE CUP AND SAUCEI 




MAIN COURSE 01 
IREARFAST PLATE 




lOUIUON CUP AND SAUCER 




SOUP PLATE 




DESSERT OR CEREAL DISH 




BREAD AND RUTTER PLATE 




DESSERT OR SAL AD PLATE 
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Illustration 11-1: Coast Guard China. Some pieces Have more than one use 
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KNIFE 



KNIFE for briakfast ni isaii ciirsi 



FORKS 




FORK for breakfast aii aaii coirsi 



DESSERT FORK for salai aii dissirt 



OYSTER FORK for raw oysters and 
seafooi cocktails 




SPOONS 



TABLESPOON for serTini 



SOUPSPOON for soop 

DESSERT SPOON for nreal, soap, 
aDd dessert 

TEASPOON for cup soups , 

hot beverages, soft-cooked 
eifs, fruit, and dessert 



Illustration 11-2: Coast Guard Flatware 
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Fpr all mieals. knives and spoons are placed to the 
right of the plate. Knives are laid with the cutting 
edge toward the plate, and spoons with the insides 
of the Ipowls up. Forks, e.xcept the oyster fork, are 
placed to the'Ieft. The oyster fork is placed to the 
right of the spoons. The silver jis placed according to 
the order in which it is to be used. The silver that is 
to be used first is placed farthest from the plate. 
Usually no more than six pieces of silv^rare set at 
one iiover. Other siJver may be broi(ght in when 
later courses are served. 

A properly set table provides a pliant back- 
ground for a meal. An attractively set dining table 
contributes to the elhjoyment of the meal. There is 
basicallv little difference between a fom)al and an 

infonnaJ tal)lesetting.' 

*> ' . 

Informal Tablcselting 

' • Remove the tablecloth, fold it, and place it in 
its designated location. 

• Pli^ce the silence pad on the table. The silence 
pad is' iLSually made from felt or other heavy fabric. 
Its purpose is to prevent noise as tableware is placed 
on the table, to protect the table top, and to improve 
the appearance of the tablecloth. It should drop ap- 
prp.\imately three inches over the edge of the table 
and be t^htly fitted over the table top. 

• Spead the tablecloth over the table so that the 
lengthw se crease nms down the center of the table. 
Sm(K)th the cloth and be sure that it hangs evenly 
below aJI edges of the table. .V drop of approximately 
eight \n:hes is preferable. \ pleasing eltfect can be 
obtained l)y having the tablecloth pressecl so that it- 
presents three creases. This is done by fir* «ressing^ 
the cloth with one lengthwise fold to makesai crease 
in the center, Then the cloth is of>ened and each side 
folded in to the center crease and pres.sed. When the 
cIotK is placed on the table, it vyill have thfee creases 
ninning the length of the table. 

• After it is itsed, the cloth should be refoldec} 
^ oiv the pressed creases and rolled or lightly folded so 

as to return the creases. . „ 

The Cover - The dishes, silver,' glas.ses, and nap- 
kin placed in front of one person are called a 
CX)VER Illustration 1 1-3). The number of dishes 
and pieces of silver necessary for a cover depend 
upon the (KX'asion aiid the menu. Everyday meals re- 
(juire fewer disiies and silver than formal meals. .Al- 
ways check the menu before sefting the table. 



Dinner or Service Plate - The dinner plate is the 
cefiter of .the cover for meals. Place it directly in 
front of a chair and aboyt one inch from the edge of 
the table. The ideal spacing of plates for family style 
or formal occasions is-24 inches from plate center to 
pjate centerr This is close enough to permit easy con- 
versation and provides enough room for each indi- 
vidual diner. The dinner plate is omitted on the 
table when you use the America^ form, cafeteria 
style, buffet style, or ala carte style of food servicia. 



Bread and Butter Plate - The bread and butter 
plate, when used, is placed to the left of the dinner 
plate, above the points of the forks. 



Water Glass - The water glass is placed to the 
right of the dinner plate, above the points of the 
knives. For purposes of s,afety, ease of serving, and 
to avoid an accidental spill, water glasses are nor- 
mally filled in the pantry and placed on the table 
just before the meal starts. 



Coffee Cup " 'Thcipoffee cup is placed on the 
table to the right of th^^water glass. 

Napkin - The napkin, which may be either cloth 
or paper, is placed either to the left of the forks or on 
the dinner plate. 

After all covers are set, check the table c ice 
again to see that all covers are alike and that nothing 
was omitted. Be certain that .spoons are laid with 
bowls up and that th^ cutting edges of knives are 
turned toward the platp. Place the chairs so that the 
front edge of the seats are just against or uqder the. 
drop of the tablecloths 

Fonmai Tabiesetting 

r «l 

A formal tabiesetting is a little different from the 
one described earlier. >Often candles are used on the 
table with a centerpiece of flowers, fniit, or some 
other attractive arrangepTent. Place cards are used to 
show where people will sit, and menu cards ar£ 
often provided. Each place card carries the name of 
an individu^ who will attend the dinner, and the 
cards are placed according to the seating list for the 
meal. When menu cards are used, each card may be 
placed where about three people can see it, or th^re 
may be oi^e^|or each |>erson. 
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Illustration 11-3: Cover 




If bread and butter plates are not ased at a for- 
niai duuier, the rolls are either buttered in the pan- 
trv or thev are served vvknouLbutter. 



Table Decorations 



Simple table decorations, when available, are ap- 
propriate for almost any meal. For special occasions' 
you will certainly use flowers or other.jdecorations. If 
you ch(K)se the decorations, see that they are in har- 
mony with the tablesetting and the formifility of the 
meal. 

Table, decorations miist be carefully planned in 
advance( Make sure that you haV'e everythini? you 
need: catVUes and candle holders, the right type of 
container f()r the centerpiece, flower holders to keep 
each flower in place, and ahy table ornaments you 
plan to use. * , ' 

A centerpiece adds much to the attractive ap- 
pearance of any table. A srfiall amount will usually 
suffice fof infonnal tablesettings. The p\irpose of an 
ornament is to add eye appeal to a table. ^ 

»\ 

Arran0nn a centerpiece takes lon^^^er thah you 
mav thmk. so be sure to allow. plenty of time for this 
tiLsk. 

I>*ce>rations for a formal dinner should be digni- 
fied and balanced 'and should be traditional rather 
than unasual. Simple, uncluttered decorations are 
best. (;h(X)se liandsome silver or glass candlesticks 
and flower bouils. Never mix the two (for example, 
glass candlesticks and a silver'flower bowl). Very 
simple clear glass or white china flower containers 
and candlesticks mav be u.sed. Do not use those 



made from wood or brightly colored china or pottery 
for formal dinners, although they may be used fbf 
other occasions. 



The centerpiece or bouquet should not be so tall 
that persons at the table cannot see those on tl)e op- 
posite side of the table, and the flames of candles 
should be above eve level. 



CLEANLINESS 



Apart from the strictly basic reasons for main- 
taining cleanliness, having a clean, orderly ward-- 
room gives added pleasure and enjoyment to the 
members who use it. Keeping t^e wardroom clean is 
a continuous endeavor, for it is a job that is never 
finished. It begins before reveille when the clutter 
left by watchstanders and other late users is cleaned 
up and the wardroom is tnade ready for breakfast; it 
continues until the wardr6()m watch cleans and 
straighteiLS the room before securing it for the night. 



Officers going on' and coming off watch and 
tho.se returning to the ship after the watch Jias se- 
cured generally make use of the wardroom for a ^'Up 
of* coffee (M* a snack: consecjuently, there will be 
some dirty dishes and ashtrays to be cleaned the first 
thing in the morning. Any other cleaning necessary 
to the maintenance of a fresh, orderly appearance, 
should l>e done at this time. ' , 

Immediately after each meal, the wardroom and 
the pantry should be cleaned. A list, outlining what 
IS to be cleaned, should be posted in a conspicuous 
area by the su[)sistence specialist in charge of the of- 
ficers* dming facility. This would simplify the daily 
and weekly cleaning schedule. 



WARDROOM SEATING 

There are special rules for wardroom seating 
aboard ship. Officers are assigned regular places for 
lunch and dinner when there are no guests. When 
guests are present, the seating arrangement is a little 
diff^rent^ It then depends upon whether the visitor 
jsX guest of the ship or the guest of an individual. It 
also depends upon whether there is one guest or 
rtiqrc than one. v " 



DAILY WARDROOM SEATING 

At lunch and dinlier when there are no guests, of-' 
ficers sit at assigned regular places in wardrooms 
afloat. 

The^mess, president sits at the head of the table. 
He is the senior office/ whd'is a member of the nfless. 
The officer who is next in seniority sits to the right 
of the mess president. The third in seniority sits, to 




IMU at Om 



Tim u&m lOfM rmaklMf 
aaie«r 9U» to th» ri§m ol 

» 




Tht thlrtf hifjMat ninkiac Mfr alta to th* laft of Uw piaM pr«ai4t«L 




■ai ao M artMMl tha ubk-tha oifleara ara ttaiad accor^li^ to fn4a. 



Tha inaaa traaaurar alia oppoalla tha 
aiaaa praaldaat whan a war^ooai haa 
"ofi^ iBUa oair. 




If thart ara two or owra uidaa. tto 
maaa traaturar uauaUr alta ai tha ' 
haatf of numbar 2 UMa. 




Illustration 1 M: Custom prescribes the order in'vtmch officers are seated at wardroom tables afloat 
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Illustration 11-5: Relativ^e rank and precedence of officers in the military service 



the Idft of the mess president, and so oa> from right 
to left, down the table. Officers of the same grade sit' 
m the order of precedence witl^ g^^^^ described 
l)elow. (See Illustration IM). 

If the mess president is absent, the officer who is 
pext in seniority sits at the heij^a of the table. If there 
i.*^ jiust one table., the mess treasurer 'sits opppsite the 
mess president. If there is more than one table, the 
mess treasm-er usually sits at the head of the second 
table. These two mes;> officers sit at their assigned 
places at daily meals and also when there are guests. 

At dailv meals, other officers are s'eated around 
the table according to precedence. The highest rank- 
ing officers sit near the head of the table. Officers 
who have the same rank (grade) are seated accot;ding 
to their dat^s of rank-the officer who has been in 
the grade the longest sits nearer the head of the 
table. 

\\1)en there are two nr more tables. the»mo5t sen- 
ior officers sit at the first table and the junior offic- 
ers at the la.st table. 



Wlien officers 'of the vunous services have the 
same relative i^rade and the sann* date of rank, thev 
have precederice according to the time each has 
\ serve(f on active dutv as a commissioned officer of 
the United States Anned Forces. 



A tabfe showing the relative rank and precedence 
" of officers of th^ various uniformed services is 
shown in Illustration 11-5. 

SEATING GUESTS 

Wlien the commanding officer or other senior of- 
ficers are invited for an occasional meal, thev are 
considered to be* i^uests of honor and are seated as 
s'Tich. ' 

Tlie seatir'g arrangement changes when a guest is 
present. (See Illustration 11-6). If the Visitor is -a 
guest of the ^hip. the visitor sits to the nght of the 
presiderit. If the /isitor is the guest of an individual 
officer, regardless of rank, the guest sits to the right 
^ of that officer. 

Wlien two or more guests of.^tulividual mess 
members are present. «each gtiest sits to the nght of 
his host. Whenever there are guests, mess meml>ers 
move down to other places to make' r(K)m for the 
g\iests. / ^ 

^^-•.^..^Ji^ several iuests are to l)e present, the seating 
arrangelnents aj^ normallv worked o\it by the xyard- 

5^ r(K)m siipiMT^lsor and approved by the treasurer (ca- 
terer) Enlace cards are prepared to eliminate confu- 
sion. Tlie place car^s laid flat o\\ the napkin.. 

Tl)ese seating arrangements *ire followe<l jeganUess 
(xf tlie rank of the guest or his milit^iry ()r civilian statiis. 
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SEATING USTS 

The mesk treasurer is responsible for seating in 
the wardroom. He approves the regular seating list 



and arranges for the seating of guests. These lists tell 
you where to put napkins when yqu are setting the 
table. Tbey also help you serve the people at your 
table in Qie correct order. (See Illustration 11-7). 




A GUI8T OF THE SHIP 

tlw&yt tlU to thm rif^ a( Uit emm 
pr^aidtnt. This gomat may a d- 
.or a TUiUflc ofllctr. Rank 
domu DC t matter. 



A GUEST OF AN OF^CER 

always stU to thm riffat of that of- 
flc«r. Tht rank a( tha guaat doaa 
not changa tha ri^a. 



WNEN A GUEST IS PRESENT 

officers move ifowi 
tB iiaf^ a place 
for the loest 





Illustration 11-6; Follow the special rules for seating when guests are present 
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THE 
SEATING LIST 

Till niss treasarir keeps a list of officers 
arraniii accordini to seniority aii precodooco. 
This seatinf list is usoally posted in the Wardrooi. 



TO ARRAN6E THE SEATINS LIST, 
the mess treasirer must know: 



RANK (GRADE) OF OFFICERS 



Flrft th» MStlnc list U arranfcdby 
rndm, hlfhftst nnJdn« officers alt- 
Ui« M»r*st th* hMd of th« tabU. 



WHICH OFFICER IS SENIOR 



Within each of the (ractoa. th« offl» 
cer who haa been In that frade the 
lonceat heada the Hat. Offlcera ci 
the aame grade alt according to the 
precedence d the line and atalf 
corps. 





4 YEARS 
3 YEARS 
2 YEARS 
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Illustration 1 1-7: Follow the seating list when setting out napldns in napkin rings 
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SELF-QUIZ #11 



1. Match the mess pereonnel in Cdumn A with their appropriate duties in Column B. 

A B ^ -J 

A, Treasurer Presides at meals 

B. Caterer Is responsible for finances 

G. President Determines correct number of places to set for meals 

D. Wardroom Supervisor Plans menus 

2. In a wardroom mess afloat, what is the name of the object that is placed in front 
of the officer who is to be served first? 



3. What is a **cover'? 



4. Draw a diagram illustrating proper table placement for the dinner plate, cup 
and saucer, water glass, knife, dinner fork, salad fork, teaspoon, soup spoon, and 
napkin. 



5. Explain how you should properly place a tablecloth on a wardroom table. 



6. Name the following pieces of china. 





C. 



7. If more than one table is being set in the wardroom, who usually sits at the head 
of the second table? 

8. When a visitor is the guest of an officer aboard ship, where does the g\iest sit in 
the wardroom? 
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ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ # 11 



1. Treasurer 
Caterer 
President 



- Is responsible for finances 

- Plans menus 

- Presides at meals 



Wardroom Supervisor - Determines correct number of places to set for meals 

(Page n -3) 



2. A **buck"\% placed in front of the officer who is to be served first. 



(Page J J -4) 



3. A **cover'* includes the dishes^ silver, glasses^ and napkin placed in front of one 
person. (Page J J -8) 




(Page J J 9) 

5. You should place a tablecloth over a silence pad The tablecloth should have 
the lengthwise crease running down the center of the table. It should have 
an overhang of approximately eight inches. (Page JJ-SJ 



6. A. Bouillon cup and saucer 

B. Soup plate ^ 

C. Bread and butfer plate 



(Page J J -6) 



7. If more than one table is being set in the wardroom, the Mess treasurer \\susSiy 
sits at the head of the second table. (Page J J- 11) 

8. When a visitor is the guest of an officer a^board ship, the guest sits to the right 
of that officer. (Page 11 11) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #12 

"Wardroom ■ Part Two" 



Pages 12-3 through 12-11 



OBJECTIVES 



After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

1. Describe the duties of the dining facility supervisor regarding meal service in a wardroom. 

2. Cite a good rule of thumb to follow for serving foods and beverages during formal and informal 
table service. 

3. Describe the process by which courses for a formal meal should be served. 

4. Explain the difference between a formal luncheon and a formal dinner. / 

5. Describe four traditional forms of table service. 

6. Describe four types of table service. 

7. Name five jobs which should be performed weekly in caring for the wardroom. 

8. Explain the basic procedures for drawing stores. 

9. Explain basic wardroom accountability procedures, 
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WAEDROOM 
PRIOR TO SERVING 



There are some details that should be taken care 
of just before the members are seated. 

• Fill water glass in the pantry (three-fourths 
full for ease of handling and less chance of 
spilling) and place on the table. 

• 'Arrange butter patties on small plates and set 
out two per table. 

• Ensure that fresh coffee is ready for those who 
desire coffee with their meal. 

• If the meal is informal, place individual salads 
^ on the table before the officers are seated; this 

should be done just prior to announcing the 
meal to ensure that each officer receives a 
fresh, crisp salad. 

• Ensure that condiments, such as cream, sugar, 
salt, and pepper, necessary for the particular 
meal being served, are available .prior to 
serving. 

• Place the buck on the table if it is to be used at 
that meal. 

ARRANGING FOODS FOR SERVING 

Most main-course foods for the wardroom are ar- 
ranged in serving dishes in the pantry and are passed 
to officers by an assigned server. Appetizers, soups, 
salads, and desserts are also arranged in the pantry 
Subsistence Specialist must arrange them attrac- 
tively and see that they are served at the proper tem- 
peratures. He must heat or chill the serving dishes as 
necessary to keep hot foods hot and chilled foods 
cool. He -must avoid dishing up foods SQ farjn ad- 
vance of serving that they will dry out, become 
soggy, or look unappetizing. 

' .A large piece of meat liolds heat better than small 
pieces. For this reason, meat should be sliced and ar- 
ranged on a heated platter as close as possible to ser- 
ving time. 

, Most vegetables lose heat rapidly. Because they 
usually require little arranging, they should not be 
dished up in advance. 



PART TWO 

A skim forms on gravies and cream sauces as they 
cool; therefore, they should not be dished up in ad- 
vance. 

If the menu calls for a first course of hot soup, 
soup should be ladled into heated soup plates just as 
the meal is announced so that serving can begin as 
soon as officers are seated. 

A first course of chilled food, such as seafood or 
fruit cocktail, may be arranged in individual (portions 
well ahead of serving time. 

TRADITIONAL FORMS 
OF TABLE SERVICE 



*Good food service is achieved by adopting a 
suitable method of service, by training the servers in 
its use, and by requiring them to follow the specified 
procedures. The type of service adopted should be 
that which is best suited for the particular condition^ 
of the mess. Some of the conditions that affect the 
choice of service are: the kind of meal being served, 
the number of mess member^;, the number of ser- 
vers, and th6 physical layout of the mess. Obviously, 
if there are a large number of officers to be fed and 
few servers, an elaborate service is impossible. Time 
i.s also important. If, as on some vessels, the officers 
must be fed in shifts, the service must be simple. In 
.such a situation the chief coiicem is .serving the food 
quickly so that the officers can use what time they 
have to enjoy the food. 

In cabin messes and in public quarters, the ser- 
vice is apt to be more elaborate than in a wardroom 
mess. The type cJf service used will be at the discre- 
tion of the commanding officer. 

The traditional forms of table service most com- 
monly iLsed are named for the countries in which the 
service originated-Russian, English, and French. 
American service is an adaptation of these tradi- 
tional forms. 

RUSSUN \ 

In this service, the individual portions of food are 
placed on plates in the pantry, garnished, and ready 
to serve. Russian service is used by many wardroom 
messes in serving all meals. 
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ENCUSH 



This .service is sometimes called **host service/' 
When this service is iised, the platters and serving 
dishes are placed before the host or hostess, who 
then serves the individual plates. The server stands 
to the right of the host, receives each prepared plate 
from him» and places it before a guest. Female 
guests may be served first, followed by the male 
members of the group. The usual procedure, how- 
ever, is to serve each person in txvm, beginning with 
the one seated at the right of the host. 

English service is used occasionally in the ward- 
r(K)m. A good example of when it might be used is 
the honoring of an officer on his birthday. The birth- 
day cake, properly decorated, would be presented to 
the honored officer, who would cut the cake and 
serve the individual plates. 

FRENCH 



This is the most elalx>rate fonn of table ser- 
vice. The server serves the g\iests from a food wagon 
or side table. Before serving, the dishes of the food 
may be presented to the officer for inspection^ The 
individual plates are then prepared from the food on 
the platter, serving lx)wl, or chaffing dish. 

In a modification of this service, the fodd is ar- 
ranged on a serving dish supplied with a serving 
sfKK)n and fork so that the officers may help them- 
selves when the server presents the dish. A single 
course or entire meal may be served in this fashion. 

AMERICAN 



This service combines two or more of the tradi- 
tional forms mentioned above. One of the courses of 
the meal may be served in the 'Trench" style, an- 
other in the "Riussian, ' and so on. If, for instance, 
the appetizers are selected from a tray, the main 
course is br,ought from the pantry prepared on the 
plates for serving, and the host cuts and serves the 
cake for dessert, then American service is being 
used. 

This is the form of meal service usually provided 
for the patrons of the officers' dining facilities 
ashore and afloat. 



TABLE SERVICE 

Meals should begin immediately after the presi- 
dent and the officers are seated. Prompt and courte- 
ous service adds much to the enjoyment of a meal, 
and serving personnel must be alert. They should 
not lean on the sideboard or lounge against the bulk- 
head when they are not busy. With ^ro^^ training, 
serving personnel will know what theiF responsibili- 
ties are and how they should be met. 

The mess supervisor is in charge during the meals. 
He watches all tables and the people who are serving. 
Because good table service adds to the enjoyment of 
meals, he sees that the service moves along quiedy 
and efficiendy and that it is prompt but not hurried. 
He sees that all food service personnel who serve the 
wardroom are nest and clean and that they pay close 
attention to their tables throughout the meal. 

The mess supervisor also sees that certain parts of 
table service are taken care of before the meal begins. 
He sees that butter is cut into individual servings, 
placed on a plate, covered, and the plate placed on a 
tray oT cracked ice about one-half hour before the 
meal begins. Immediately before the meal, a server 
picks up a square pf butter with a fork or knife and 
places it just inside the rim of each bread and butter 
plate. He leaves the remainder on the plate and re- 
turns it to the tray of ice so that it will stay firm dur- 
ing the mea|. If condiments, such as jelly and catsup, 
are provided in individual containers, these also are 
placed on the bread and butter plates before the meal 
begins. If not in individual containers, condiments are 
served from small dishes during the meal. 

The service required for formal meals is more 
elaborate than for informal meals. The tablesettings 
for both, however, are basically the same. 

The usual wardroom dinner (informal). may con- 
sist of three courses: a first course of soup or shrimp 
cocktail {.sometimes both are served); a main course 
of meat and vegetables; and a dessert course. 

If a salad is .served, it is usually served on a sepa- / 
rate plate after the main course at fonnal meals. At 
informal meals, howevec^jLis becoming more and 
more ciLstomary to serve salad at the beginning of* 
the meal so that officers may eat it whenever they 
wish. Often it is served in individual dishes just be- 
fore the meal is announced. 

If shrimp cocktail is to be served, it is served as 
soon as the members and their gviests are seated. 
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When all have finished this portion of their m 
the shrimp cocktail glass (often a sherbet glass) is ^ 
moved with the used silverware. If soup is to be in« 
eluded, it is served at this point in time. 

When all have finished, the soup plate, service 
plate, and soup spoon are removed. The heated din- 
ner plate replaces the service plate for the main 
course. The food is brought in on a platter or in serv- 
ing tlishes. The food is presented to the guest who is 
seated to the right of the host. The service then pro- 
ceeds counterclockwise around the table. 

The meat is served first. Vegetables are served 
next, then the gravy, and finally the rolls. If a sauce 
is served with a vegetable, a server with the sauce 
dish follows the person with the vegetable. 

On some ships, battles of catsup and chili sauce 
are passed by a serveV,. but usually small bowls of 
these condiments are/placed on the table to speed 
service. Bottles are NOT placed on the table. 

Small dishes of other condiments, such as pickles, 
olives, and preserves, also may be placed on the 
table, or the dishes may be passed. Pickles, jellies, 
and so forth are always served in dishes, whether 
they are placed on the table or passed by a server, 
Jars are not used for serving. 

When the main ct)urse has been finished, the 
table is cleared. This includes removing the dinner 
and salad plates, salt and pepper shakers, and condi- 
ment dishes. Cmmbs should be brushed from each 
person s place before dessert is served. Use a cnimb 
knife and tray.* Hold the tray just below the table 
level at the officer s left and scrape the criunbs into 
it. Empty any ashtrays that have been used. 

If dessert silver i^ not already on the table, bring 
it in on the dessert plates. 

Refill water glasses and coffee cups and see that 
there are enough ashtrays on the table. Keep water 
and coffee available until officers leave the table. 
Many officers like to finish a meal with a final cup of 
ct)ffee and a smoke. Tables must be watched 
throughout the meal to see th^t second servings are 
offered promptly. No one should have to ask for ad- 
ditional food or beverage. 

If the mess treasurer wants the serving done a lit- 
tle differently on your ship, he will have the leading 
subsistence specialist explain it to you. The impor- 
tant thing i* to learn and practice the ciLstoms on 



your ship so that you can serve easily, quietly, and 
with dignity. 

SERVING WATER 

Water /glasses should be refilled whenever they 
are less than half full. They should be kept only four- 
fifths full, because it is difficult to drink from a glass 
that is filled to the brim. 

When adding water, leave the glass on the table 
and lower the pitcher to it. Avoid brushing against 
the officer. Keep a napkin handy to wipe moisture 
from the outside of the pitcher so that drops will not 
fall on the table or the officers. 

SERVING COFFEE 

Usually one subsistence specialist is in charge of 
coffee during a meal. He tends the coffee maker in 
the wardroom or brings in fresh coffee from the pan- 
try. Sometimes a team of two serves coffee. The first 
person carries the coffee pot, and the second, the 
cream and sugar. 

In some wardrooms, tables are set with coffee 
cups upside down on the saucfers^. Officers turn their 
cups up when they are ready for coffee. If the table 
is set with the cups up, the server offers coffee to 
each officer in tiirn beginning at the buck, if there 
are no giiests. 

SERVING BREAKFAST 

Service at breakfast is different from service at 
other meals. As we said earlier, officers come to the 
wardroom at different times for breakfast. Tl^ey are 
served in the order in which they arrive* 

When an officer is .seated, fill his water glass. 
Offer him coffee and take his order for the meal. 
Offer coffee again later if he doesn't want it at once. 
Give his order to the pantryman and serve the dc- 
.sired fniit. As each course is fini.shed, remove the 
used dish and bring in the next course, Breakfast re- 
quires extra watchfulness. One officer may l>e ready 
for his eggs, another for his fniit, and still another, 
his cereal, all at the same time. It is up to you to 
keep foods moving promptly from the pantry to the 
table. 

When eggs or cooked cereal are ordered, special 
care is needed to see that they are served when 
freshly cooked and hot. Both of these foods lose 
flavor and change in text\ire when they become cool. 
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If not hot when served, they may be wasted. Most 
people will not eat eggs and cooked cereal that have 
been allowed to cool. 



INFORMAL TABLE SERVICE 



The types of table service iised for all meals are 
family, cafeteria, buffet, or ala carte. These are gen- 
erally served in the American form. 

The ..mess president or the officer in front of 
whom the buck is placed (American service) is 
served first: then the service proceeds counterclock- 
wise around the table. The buck is any object chosen 
by the members which is used to indicate the officer 
who is to be served first. The buck is placed in front 
_^of each officer in rotation (clockwise or counter- 
clockwise) and thatoff^cer is served first. An officer 
does not lose his or her turn (being served first) be^ 
cause of guests l)eing present; it is merely .postpon- 
ed. Tlie buck is placed l)efore that officer at the next 
meal. 

When fo(xls are placed on the table family style, 
make sure that each fbod is in the proper serving 
dish and that the dishes are neatly arranged on the 
table. Wipe spilled foods from the edges and the 
txjttoms of the serving dishes to avoid soiling the 
tablecloth. 

Soup is normally ladled into the soup plates in the 
pantry and served rather than offered to the officer 
at the table. 

To avoid overcrowding the table during family 
style service, refill the water glasses as necessary in- 
stead of placing a water pitcher on the table for of- 
ficers to help themselves. In other tvpes of service, 
such as cafeteria, a water pitcher may be placed on 
the table for those who desire refills. 

Coffee should be available at all times and served 
pipir^g hot, Be careful when serving coffee and other 
hot l)everages. especially alx>ard ship when the ship 
is luiderway. An accidental spill can cause a painful 
bum. 

Wlien an officer has finished a course, remove 
the used dishes. Do not stack the dishes in front of 
the officer. With the right hand, remove the plate 



and silverware used during the course. When more 
than* one plate is being removed, hold the first in the 
left hand and place the others on top of it. 

When desserts are not picked up from the line, 
they should be served. Place a pitcher of hot coffee 
on the table for those jdesiring seconds, and place 
ashtrays within the officers' reach. 

" When guests are present, some changes to the 
seating and serving order are necessary. Although 
some of these changes were mentioned earlier, 
bringing them together at this point will help you to 
recognize what routines must be changed. 

The buck is not used at breakfast or when guests 
are aboard. A guest of the ship or the guest of honor, 
sits to thwight of the mess president and is alway^ 
served first. Other guests sit to the right of their host 
officer. When no guest of honor is present and more 
than one officer has guests, the guest of the senior 
officer is served first. In all cases, after serving the 
guest of honor, the serving continues from that point 
counterclockwise around the table. You do not skip 
around in order to serve all guests first. 

FORMAL TABLE SERVICE 

The service required for formal meals is more 
elaborate than for informal meals. Usually four or 
five courses are served, but as few as three or as 
many as seven may be served. All food from each 
course is served to all diners in prompt succession. 
For a formal dinner, everything is served; nothing is 
set on the table except the salt and pepper shakers. 
Condiments and other seasonings are served at the 
appropriate time. 

Service plates are normally used at formal 
ners. The.se are large plates that are placed on the 
table at the time it is set for the meal. They are not 
removed until replaced by the heated dintier plate 
for the first hot course after the soup. They are used 
only because it is considered bad form for the diners 
not to have plates before them throughout the meal 
until the table \s cleared for dessert. No food is 
placed directly on the service plate. Instead, dishes 
containing the first courses of the meal, such as fniit. 
shrimp cocktail, and soup, are set upon the service 
plate. Bread and butter plates are rarely used for for- 
mal dinners. When used, however, the bread and 
butter plates are placed above the points of the fork. 
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In both formal and informal service, all foods are 
served from the left, and beverages -are served from 
the right. Dishes are removed from the right. An ex- 
ception to this rule is the replacing of silverware. 
Those pieces of silverware which are placed to the 
right of the place plate are replaced from the right. 
In this way, it is not necessary to reach in front of 
the diner. 



Upon completion of the main course, the dinner 
plate and used silverware are removed, and the salad 
plate is put in its place. In order to provide faster 
service, the salad is usually arranged on the salad 
plate before it is brought in. 

When all have finished their salads, the salad plate 
and silverware are removed. At this pointy the only 
items remaining from the original setting are the 
water and wine glasses. The dessert course with ap- 
propriate silven^are is then placed before the diners. 

Coffee is served with the dessert course or follow- 
ing it. If cups are placed on the table and coffee off- 
ered to those who want it, service is from .the right. 

It is ciLstomary not to smoke at formal dinners 
until after the coffee or demitasse has been served. 
At the appropriate time, cigarettes/ cigars are passed 
and ashtrays are placed before those persons de?!ir- 
ing them. 

Ordinarily, dishes for a course are not removed 
until all at the table have finished the course. If 
there is a shortage of servers, it may be necessary to 
l)egin removing dishes before all have finished, but 
under no circumstances must anyone be made to 
feel hurried. A formal dinner is a leisurely social (k^- 
casion. 

A fonnal luncheon is very much like a formal din- 
ner. The main differences -are that fewer courses and 
lighter foods are served at a luncheon. 

r 

Higher standards must be maintained for all 
wardroom meals, but everything should be perfect 
at a formal meal - the tablesetting. the food, and the 
service. 



YOUK PLACE AT MEALTIME 

Each subsistence specialist has special duties at 
mealtime. At lunch and dinner, for example, qne 
f)erson is responsible for keeping water glasses filled; 
another, for the coffee; and a tKird, for passing 
bread and butter Others bring foods in from the, 
pantry, pass them, and remove used dishes after 
each course. If there is a shortage of personnel^ each 
person may have to take care of' more than one of 
these jobs. The leading subsistence specialist will as- 
sign your serving duties. 

When the tables are ready, each person takes his 
place according to the duties he will perform. The 
wardroom supervisor stands where he can best 
watch all tables and check on service. The individual 
responsible for bread, butter, and condiments stands 
near the side table. The perion responsible .for 
coffee stands near the coffee urn. If coffee is not 
made in the wardroom, he stands ready with a pot of 
fresh coffee from the pantry. ^ 

One subsistence specialist stands at the foot of 
^ach table ready to start servmg when the officers 
are seated. Sometimes there are two people at each 
table, one at the foot and the other at the head. They 
usually hold the chairs for guests at a meal. 

When all individuals are at their stations, the 
wardroom supervisor or the person on wardroom 
watch announces the meal, saying, 'Dinner (or 
lunch) is served." 

SERVING IN ORDER 

Table service begins promptly after evem)ne is 
seated. When there are no guests, service l>egins 
with the officer who has the l)uck before him. The 
officer on his right is served next, and so on to the 
right around the table. (vSee Illustration 12-1). 

If more than one person is serving a course, the 
second person serves the opposite side of the table. 
He may start at either the foot or the head of the 
table. If he starts at the foot, he serves first the of- 
ficer seated opposite the me.ss president and con- 
tinues to the right toward the head of the table. If he 
starts at the head, he serves the mess president first. 
He then serves the officer on the, mess president's 
right and continues down toward the foot of the 
table. Whatever the order decided upon when two 
people are serving, that order is followed throughout 
the meal. 



IF NO SBESTS M PRESENT 



S«rr« ihm cHiCT who hA« the buck Id front 
d him. Thmn Mrv« the ofdcer who is tit- 
tlnf on hl« right and contlnut arotind the 
table. ^ 




IF ONE GUEST IS PRESENT 



Serve the gueet^firet. Then eerve the eiffi- 
cer who ie eittlng to the right of the gueet 
and continue eervlng around the table. 




IF MORE TNAN.ONE GUEST.... 



Serve the gueet of the eenlor officer firet. 
Then eerve the officer to the right d the 
guest and continue around the table. 




tEMEMKI 

If your ship has special rules for serving guests^ the nese treasurer 

will relay this information to the leading Subsistence Specialist. 

FoHov the rul es of ^our ship. 
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SERVING FROM THE PROPER SIDE 

. Except at breakfast, all items ort the menu are 
served instead of being placed pn the table to bet 
passed by the officers. Illustration 12-2 shows food 
oeing served from the proper side. 





changed more often than other table linens. 
Put out clean ones when those in use get dirty. 
On some ships, clean napkins are put on at 
each meal. Single-^service paper napkins axe 
being used in many dining facilities for regular 
meals and cloth napkins are used only" for 
more formal occasions. 

Brush the crumbs from the tablecloth. Be 
careful hot to rub food particles into the' 
fabric. 

Shake the cloth out lightly ondv refold it along 
its onginal creases. I^^U or refold the silence 
pad as appropriate, and stow it with the table- 
cloth. ^ 



Illustration 12-2 

When passing a serving dish, hold it on a tray or 
napkin on the palm of your left hand. Never grasp it 
bv the rim. Handles of the serving spoon and fork 
should pomt toward the officer Hold the dish close 
to the table and at a slight ^gle, as shown in \V 
htstration 12-2. The officer can then see what is in 
the dish and can help himself easily. After everyone 
has been served, retiim the\serving dish to the pan- 
trv to be refilled and kept warm. 





Illustration 12-3 
AFTER TH? MEAL 



Clear the table as soon as all officers hav)| 
finished eating and have left the table, RetiUTi\ 
all dishes, silver, and ashtrays to the pantry for) 
washing. 

Refill the salt and pepper .shakers as ngedc 
and store them in the pantry. 

Eac>i officer must have his own naokin. Uje 
napkin rings to show which napkins belong to 
individual officers. Napkins usually must 1^ 



4:> Replace the table cx)ver, 

REMOVING THE DISHES 

At daily lunches iind dinnen, you may start 
removing dishes for each course as s(x>n as )iny of- 
ficer has fini.shed the course. Be sure he has-finished 
eating. Never niake anyone at the table feel nished. 

As each officer finishes the first coiu-se, remove, 
from the right, the di.sh in which it was served. 
Steady the silver with your thumb so that it will not 
slide off the plate* Leave the dinner plate on the 
table. 

When an officer finishes the main course, remove 
all the plates at his place, as shown in Illastratton 12- 
4, When everyone has finished the vmain course, 
remove the salt and pepper and any other side dis- 
hes, such as catsup, pickle^^nd^celej)^ 

Remove the dessert dish as each officer finishes 
his dessert. 



^:^av( 



_.^ave the coffee cup, water glass, and ashtray 
imtil the officer Ws left the table. Wlien they don't 
have to rush back to their duties, some officers like 
to visit at the table over their coffee and cigarettes. 

The leading subsistence specialist will tell you 
when to start removing dishes at a forhial meal. 

WARDROOM CARE 

Field day is the tinrie to do those major cleaning 
jobs that are r)ot necessary every day. These jobs are 
not in place of, ljut in addition to, the cleaning jobs 
previously discussed. 
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Rimove dishes from tbe right side. 

If you're not sure that the offjcer 
has finished, ask him. 

Doi't rush him. 





Take the eervlce pUte In your right hand. Transfer 
the plate to your left hand. Be careful not to eplll 
food or illverware from the plate. 



Take the bread and butter plate In your right haxkd. 
Put it on the eerrioe plate. Hold butter knife tightly 
against plate with thumb to keep it from ellpping. 



Tike the salad plate with your right hand. Place it 
carefully on the dishee which are already in your left 
han^. Put the silver on the qitde of the senrlce plate. 



Illustration 12-4: Removing Dishes 
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Most cleaning can be accomplished with the 
materials regularly used aboard ship; however, be- 
cause there are a variety of materials used in the fur- 
nishings and fixtures of the wardroom, commercial 
cleaning products often give better results on some 
materi^ than the cleaning products used for the 
routine cleaning|. 

The following is a list of some of the jobs that 
should be performed at least weekly: 

- • Sideboards - Remove the drawers and clean 
thoroughly. 

• Silverware - Inspect for signs of tarnish and 
polish it as required. Stainless steel flatware 
with decorative handles is now available 
through the supply systeiiPfof use in the 
dining facilities. 



• Paintwork - Scrub and wash 

• Wood paneling - Clean with 




polish. 



• Tables, chairs, and sofa covers Inspect and 
take the soiled ones to the dry cleaner. 

• Overhead and electric fans - Clean and/or 
bnfeh. 

• Lounge furniture with vinyl upholstery - 
Check and clean as necessary. 

• Carpeting - Shampoo as necessary. 



WATCH PERSONNEL - 

Subsistence specialists are assigned to wardroom 
watch duty between meals and^atjyght^The assig- ^ 
ned watch is responsible to thffTeading subsistence 
specialist and the mess treas urer. The W tch is re- 
sponsible for the orderlinessjpf the wardroom while 



he is on duty. If the wardroom has heavy use, he 
may perform some of these tasks several times dur- 
ing "his watch. 

DRAWING STORES 

Subsistence items for use in^ the pantry may be 
drawn from the enlisted dining facility and from 4 
wardroom stomge spaces. Subsistence items ob- 
tained from the enlisted dining facility are purchas- 
ed, and the^mess treasurer is billed for them. The 
supply officer or his representative decides whether 
the items can be^spared from enlisted dining facility 
stock. He sets the time and place for drawing stores. 
Standard forms should be used when ordering any 
subsistence items. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

Officers pay monthly mess bills to buy the food 
they. eat. This food represents cash and must be ac- 
counted for. Everyone who procures, draws stores, 
or issues subsistence items has a part in accounting 
for them. For example, when you draw stores from 
the enlisted dining facility provision storeroom, you 
sigfi copies of the request form to show that you re- 
ceived the items listed. This helps the jack-of-the- 
dust to account for what he issued and what he has 
left. In addition, a copy of the signed request is sent 
to the mess treasurer. Tjhis helps him tp account for 
the money he spends. 

No ope is pepnitted to remove subsistence itfems 
from"* the storage spaces unless they are specificaUy 
issued to him. To draw items, he must submit some 
approved type of written request to show that the 
food is for mess use. The individual who issues the 
items holds the request as his receipt, to account for 
issuing the items. 

Unauthorized persons are not allowed in storage 
spaces. 
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SELF-QUIZ #12 



1. Who is in charge of the wardroom during the meals? 



2. When serving foods and beverages, you should serve foods from the 
and beverages from the 



3. At fonhapae^J^Thow many courses are usually served? 



4, What ii the primary difference between a formal luncheon and srfQ^ 




5. What fcraditiinal form of table service is sometimes called the "host service"? 



6. What traditional form of table service might you use in honoring an officer on 
his birthday? 

7. Besides routine washing of silverware after meals, what other cleaning proce- 
dures should you employ weekly? 



8. When subsistence items are purchased from the enlisted dining facility for use 
in the wardroom, who is billed for these items? 

9. When you draw stores from the enlisted facility provision storeroom, why must 
you sign copies of the request form? , , ■ 



ANSWERS TO SELF QUlZ #12 

1. The mess supervisor \% in charge of the wardroom during the meals. 



(Page 12-4) 



2. WheH serving foods and beverages, you should serve foods from the left and 
beverages from the right . (Page ^2*6J 

3. At a formal meal, usually four or Jive courses are served 

^ . ' (Pagel26) 

4. The primary difference between a formal luncheon and a formal dinner is that 
feu^ courses and lighter foods are serped at a luncheon. (Page 12-9) 

5. English table service is sometimes called the **host service." (Page 12-4) 

6. In honoring an officer on his birthday, you might use English table service. 

(Pqgel2-4) 

7. At least once a week, you should inspect silverware for signs of tarnish and 
polish it as required > (Page 12 1 1) 



8. When subsistence itkns are purchased from the enlisted dining facility, the 
mess treasureris billed for the items. (Page 1211) 

9. When you draw stores from the enlisted dining facility provision storeroom, you 
must sign copies of the request form to verify that you received the item listed. 

(Page 1211) 
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RElADING ASSIGNMENT #13 

"Food Presentation" 



Pages 13-3 through 13-4 



OBJECTIVES . . 

After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

1. Explain how to properly serve foods which are in shallow inserts. 

«2. Name four serving utensils which may be used for serving salads; describe the type of Sftlad each 
may be used for. 

3. Explain why you should use the appropriate serving utensil for each dish on a service line. 

4. Cite examples of foods you may serve with a food turner, serving spoon, ice cream scoop, basting 
spoon, ladle, perforated spoon, serving fork, and tongs. o 
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FOOD PRESENTATION ^ 



LINE SERVICE 

As a petty officer, you may be placed in charge of 
the^ervirig line. When t^s is the case, you should in- 
stnict personnel as to the proper teclyiiques for plac- 
ing items on the serving Une, for serving each item, 
and for placing the items on the plate or tray. Cor- 
rect serving techniques are very important! 



SOUPS, CHOWDERS, AND 
SIMILAR FOODS 

Soups and chowders are placed in the steamtable 
in deep well inserts; use the 8-ounce ladle and serve 
as follows. Key serving points follow each step. 

/. Pick up the soup ladle. 

Hold the ladle about half way down the han-dle, 
^raspin^ it between the thumb and forefinger. This 
finu hold makes it easier to balance a full lacfle. 

2. Stir the SKmp or chowder. 

Stirring distributes the solid particles and the 
temperature evenly. 



.3. Dip from the bottom. 

Solids settle to the bottom, and the soj( 
der at the bottom of the insert is the 
while solid particles are in motion. 



chow- 
t. Dip 



4. Raise the ladle above the level of the soup 
bowL 

The customer in line has extended the tray and 
soup lx>wl toward you. As you raise the ladle, the liq- 
,uid it contains will settle so that it is easier to pour, 
and it will not spill over the sides. 

5. Tip the ladle slightly and pour slowly. Direct 
the pouring into the center of the soup bowl. 



Whenever you serve stew, chili con came, or any 
similar "^item, you should use the same technique - 
stir to distribute the solid particles and the liquid 
evenlv - tlien dip from the bottom. This is the 
ONLY TIME you should stir these items. When 
there is a lull and you are waiting for the next person 
to come through the line, do not stand and idly stir 



the vegetables. The less they are stirred, the better 
they maintain their appetizing appearance. 

SOLID FOODS 

As you serve items /hat are in shallow inserts, like 
macaroni and cheese, baked lasagna, or lyonnaise 
potatoes, serve the fJod from the back of the pan to- 
ward the front of thfe pan in an orderly system acrosS 
the pan. A unifonn way of .serving helps maintain 
the fresh appearandp of the food and promotes eye 
appeal. 

SERVING UTENSI 

Serving utensils abd serving techniques go hand- 
in-hand. You can't seH;e properly without the right 
utensils. Using the apprbpQate .servujg^tool for each 
dish has several advantagesT^tISaet?mnplishes the fol- 
lowing: - ^ 

• Simplifies food seryice 

• Exercises portion control 

• Reduces food wilste 

• Maintains a more appetizing appearance of 
foods in pans on the serving line 

Use a food turner for lifting s^eak, .scrambled 
eggs, or other similar items. For mashed potatoes or 
items of similar consistency, use a serving spoon or 
an ice cream scoop. Use a basting spoon or other 
shallow sppon to dip sauce or gravy from a shallow 
^pan, but use a ladle to serve food frdm a deep well. 
5ome foods, such as pea^ and cabbage, should be 
terved with a perforated spoon, so that the liquid 
irains back into the serving pan. Serving forks 
should be used for serving some meats. Fried 
cmcken, ^paragus,^broccoli, and com on the cob 
shoulJsU>e handled with tongs. 

PORtlONS 

The subsistence specialist assigned to supervise 
the serving line has two responsibilities regarding 
portion jpontrol. One is to see that servings are 
equitable, and the other is to ensure that the amount 
served is not more than the individual requests. 

The portion size of some items can be regulated 
on the serving line through the use of standard ladles 
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and spoons. When you serve meat, guesswork on 
correct portion sizes can be eliminated by using 
scales to check one or two slices before you cut the 
entire batch. Some meat items are precut in individ- 
ual serving portions; for example, grill and Swiss 
steaks, pork slices (chops) and veal slices. 

REPLENISHMENT 

As the petty officer in charge of the Hne, you 
must keep a close watch on the food containers. , 

You have the responsibility of keeping food on 
the serving line throughout the entire meal. When- 
ever you see that you have approximately 15 por- 
tions left and that there are more than that number 
of customers in the line, request another batch of 
food. Avoid running out! That only creates a delay 
in the serving line. 

Empty containers should be kept off the deck 
and serving tables. 



SALAD BAR 



Most salad bars are self-service and refrigerated. 
The salad bar is usually located in an accessible area 
at the beginning of th^Iine, space permitting. This 
means that the hot food? are picked up last. In some 
cases, the salad bar is located in the dining area and 
is accessible from both sides. 

ARRANGEMENT OF 
SALAD ITEMS 



Coordinate the sala^ bar menus with the space' 
available. Overcrowding items on the salad bar 
detracts from the overall appearance, hinders easy 
self-service, slows^down the service, and generates 
confusion. Careful attention should be given to the 
arrangement of the salad items to eliminate the cus- 
tomer having to reach over one container of food to 
get to another. Particles of food are often dropped 
from one container to another, resulting in an unap- 
peHzing, unsaHsfactory display of food. 



SERVING UTENSILS 
FOR SALADS 



An adequate number and the proper Icinds of ser- 
ving utensils for the salad bar will promote good san- 
itary practices and keep the salad bar in order dur- 
ing self-service. The most useful utensils and the 
food with which they can be used are as follows: 

■ 

TONGS - for relishes and green salads - such as 
carrot sticks, celery, pickles, olives, lettuce, and 
other salad greens. 

PERFORATED SPOONS - for salads mixed with 
thin dressings - such as cole slaw, fruit salad, and cu- 
cumber and onioh salad. 

BASTING SPOONS OR ICE CREAM SCOOPS - 
for compact foods and salad mixtures such as p)otato, 
ham, fish, cottage cheese, and macaroni salads. 

SMALL LADLES - for thick and thin .salad dress- 
ings. 



REFRIGERATION OF 
SALAD INGREDIENTS 



For proper refrigeration of ingredients, place all 
salad bar items in pans or in trays on a bed of ice, or 
on a mechanically refrigerated salad bar unit. Proper 
drainage is essential if salad items are set in ice. 

When the use of ice is not possible, and the salad 
bar is ^ hot refrigerated, the bar should be large 
enough,, to accommodate shallow pans or trays of 
salad items which are taken directly from the 
refrigerated space. Because of the high room tem- 
perature of most dining areas, easily contaminated 
food (salad mixtures containing meat, fish, poultry, 
eggs, cooked salad dressing, and mayonnaise) should 
be placed on the salad bar in small quantities and re- 
plenished as needed. Commercially-prepared .salad 
dressings in individual portions and opened bottled 
salad dressing should be refrigerated. 
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SELF QUIZ #13 



1. If you serve baked lasagna from a shallow insert, /now should you properly 
remove the food? 

2. Draw a line from the salad bar items in Column A to the type serving utensil 
you should use fore^ch in Column B. 



Cole slaw 
Salad dressing 
Carrot sticks 
Fruit salad 
Cottage cheese 



B 

Tongs 
Small ladle 
Basting spoon 
Perforated spoon 



3. The four basic advantages for using the appropriate serving utensils for each 
dish on a serving line are: 



A. 
B. 
C. 



4. Dfuw a line from each serving utensil in Column A to the food(s) yoa may serve 
with it in Column B. 

A B 



Basting spoon 
Perforated spoon 
Ice cream scoop 
Food turner 
Tongs 



Scrambled eggs 

Asparagus 

Cabbage 

Mashed p>otatoe^ 

Gravy 

Peas 
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ANSWERS TO SELF QUIZ # 13 



I. If you serve baked lasagna from a shallow insert, you should remove the food 
from the back of 
orderly fashiotL 



from the back of the pan first, then proceed toward the front of the pan tn an 

(PageJJ^J 



Cole slaw 
Salad dressing 
Carrot sticks 
Fruit salad 
Cottage cheese 



- Perforated spoon 

- Small ladle 

- Tongs 

- Perforated spoon 
Basting spoon 



3. 



A. Make$ food service easier 

B. Aids in portion control 

C. Reduces food waste 

D. Helps make food appear more appetizing 



4. 



Basting s|)oon 
Perforated spoon 
Ice Cream scoop 
Food Turner 
Tongs 



Gravy 

Cabbage, peas 
Mashed potatoes 
Scrambled eggs 
Asparagus 



(Page 13-4) 



(Page 13^) 



(Page 13-4) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #14 

^Dining Facility Organization /Stock Control' 



Pages 14-3 through 14- 



OBJECTIVES 

After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

1. Cite the duties of the following personnel in regard to an enlisted dining facility: 

(a) Watch captain ^ 

(b) Galley supervisor 

(c) Jaclj-of-the-diist 

(d) Spud coxswain 

(e) Food service officer 

tf) Senior subsistence specialist 
(g) Master-at-arms 

2. Explain how an SS3 fits into the organizational structure of an eiiUsted dining facility, 

3. Define '^inventory/* 

4. State the purpose for perfonning inventories. 

5. Describe an SS3's role in conducting inventories. 

6. Define "breakout." 

7. State what fonn you must ase for withdrawing stores. r 

8. State what three cohuiins on the fomi MUST be filled in ACCURATELY. 

9. Cite one important method for conserving subsisteni^e items. 
10. Cite two ways in which leftover subsisten^ ce^m s can be utilized. 
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DINING FACnJTY ORGANIZATION/STOCK CONTROL 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The organizational structure of a CG enlisted 
dining facility is diagramraed in Illustration 14-1. It 
is quite plain to see just exactly where you fit into 
the overall plafi. 

The duties and responsibilities of those listed in the 
diagram are as follows: 

a. COMMANDING OFFICER - The com- 

manding officer has the pverall responsibility 
for: 

1. Providing direction and supervision in the 
management of an enlisted dining facility. 

2. Seeing that all eligible Coast Guard 
personnel receive proper subsistence. 

3. Ensuring that expenditiues are kept within 
allowances. 

4: .\pproving the dining facility menu, which 
then becomes a written directive. 

b. EXECUTIVE OFFICER - As far as his 
involvement in activities of an enlisted din- 
ing facility is concerned, the executive 
officer's overaU administrative duties include: 

■ I. Assigning a master-at-arms. 

2. Detailing messmen. 



3. Coordinating the loading of subsistence 
items aboard ships. 

4. Providing advance rtptice to the food ser- 
vice officer if thei!e is any substantial 
changeJifH^e numb^ of personnel to be 

c. MEDICAL REPRESENTATIVE - The ma- 
jor responsibilities of a medical representative 
are: 

1. To inspect any food item which may be 
considered unfit for human consumption. 

2. To continually inspect the sanitary aspects 
of food storage, preparation, and service. 



A3. To actively assist in establishing and 
maintaining a food handler's training 
program according to procedures outlined 
in the Food Service Sanitation Manual 
(COMDTINST M6240.4). , 

d. FOOD SERVICE OFFICER (FSO) - The 
food service officer is responsible for the 
actual day-toKlay operation of the enliste^ 
dining facility. Commissioned officers, war- 
rant officers, and subsistence specialists (pay 
grades E-5 and above) may be designated as 
food service officers. 

CHIEF SUBSlSTfeNtE SPECIALIST (SEN- 
IOR SUBSIS^NOE SPECIA^STO - The 
chief subsistence specialist assis^s^^ the food 
service offiter ia/organizing, planning, and 
directing thKiSiOTk of the dining facility. His 
three main responsibilities are: 

1. Preparing menus. 

2. Managing the galley crew. 

3. Completing the basic paperwork connected 
\vith ordering and using food .supplies. 

f. MASTER-AT-ARMS - The master-at-arms 

coordinates his duties with the senior subsist- 
ence specialist, ^is specific duties are: 

1. To assign the messmen 

2. To inspect the messmen for personal neat- 

ness and cleanliness. 

3. To maintain order and discipline in thc- 
dining facility. 

4. To be sure all duties are properly per- 

formed in the dining area, the serving 
lines, the scullery, and in the garbage 
handling areas. 

g. GALLEY SUPERVISOR - The galley super- 
vi.sor works directly for the chief subsistence 
specialist. His duties are to: 

L Supervise the personnel working in the 
dining facility. 
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2. Be present prior to, during, and immedi- 
ately after serving of each meal. 

3. Be directly responsible for the proper food 
preparation, good serving appearance, and 
efficient operation of the galley. 

4. Utilize and train SS personnel on watch. 

5. Inspect the galley for cleanliness prior to 
the watch being relieved. 

h. CAPTAIN OF THE WATCH ^ A watch 
captain i.s responsible to the galley supervisor. 
He must see that the daily routine is smoothly 
earned out m the galley, including: 

L Preparation of food. 

2. Operation, care, and cleanline,ss of galley 
equipment. 

.3. Care and cleanliness of galley spaces. 

4. Cleanliness of galley personnel. 

I WATCH STANDERS The watch standers 
are responsible to the watch captain. Es.sen- 
* tially, their duties are the same as those of the. 
watch captain. An SS3 can per^rm this duty, 

J. SPUD COXSWAIN - The captain of the 
watch assigns duties to the spud coxswain. 
The spud coJiswain s primary duty is to get 
the fniits and vegetables ready for prepara- 
tion. An SS3 can also perform this job. 



k. JACK-OF-THE-DUST - The jack-of-the- 
dust is primarily resp)onsible for stowing and issuing 
stores. He is to ensure that items are issued on a 
"first-in, first-out" basis. He must also keep the 
storerooms clean and orderly. This job is usuaUy {per- 
formed by an SS3. 

1.* STRIKERS - Strikers are assigned individual 
duties by the galley supervisor or by the cap- 
tain of the I watch. Strikers are nonrated 
personnel. 



m. MESSMEN - 
listed personne 
in any of the 




ssmen ar'^ nonrated en- 
10 may be assigned duties 
; areas: 



e(]uip[nent. 



1. Serving food. 

2. Cl^fiing dining areasH 

3. Operating the scuUery. 

4. Disposing of garbage. 

5. Preparing vegetables. ^ 

6. Washing utensils in the galley. 

Messmen may NOT be assigned duties 
of: 

L Keeping records. 

2. Issuing provisions. 

3. Collecting cash acxoimts/sales. 

If you desire amplification on any of the.se duties, 
consult the Subsistence Support Manual (COMDT- 
INSTM4061.3). 
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COMMANDING OFFICER 



EXECUTIVE\OFFICER 



MASTER-AT-ARMS 












MESSMAN 





FOOIX^SERVICE OFFICER 



1 



MEDICAL REPRESENTATIVE 



CHIEF SUBSISTENCE SPECIALIST 



JACK-OF-TME-DUST 




SPUD COXSWAIN 



GALLEY SUPERVISOR 



CAPTAIN, PORT WATCH 



WATCHSTANDERS 



CAPTAIN, STARBOARD WATCH 



WATCHSTANDERS 



STRIKERS 




Illtislralion 14-1: Dining Facility ()rj;uni/ation 



STOCK CONTROL 



As far as stock control is concerned, you as an 
SS3 will be involved in primarily three areas: 
breakout, conserving, and inventorying. 

BREAKdtrr • 

^Breakout*' refers to subsistence items being re- 
moved from storage spaces for use in preparing 



meals. Other terms you you may see which mean the 
same thing are "issue" and '^Withdraw." 



If you are required to breakout subsistence items, 
you must remember to enter EVERY ITEM* you 
withdraw on ai\ Issue/ Sales Slip (CG-2581). Illustra- 
tion 14-2 shows you a sample CG-2581. The three 
columns which you must ALWAYS fill in are: 



a. Description - 

■ i ■ 

b. Quantity - 

» ■ 

c. Unit - 



In this column, provide enough of a detailed description that there is no doubt 
about the itetn. - - " 

EXAMPLE: Peas #'303 

In this column, ACCURACY is the key. The digit you enter here must correlate 
with what you enter in the/*Unit" column. See Illustration 14-2. 

In this column, you must enter the method by which items are withdrawn. 

y 

EXAMPLES: Cans, bqxes, pounds 

NOTE 1: Abbreviations are used in this column. Some of these abbreviations are 
provided in this text on Page 3-4. Additional abbreviations are listed in Federal 
SupplyCatalog (PCS) Group 89. 

NOTE 2: Meat cuts must ALWAYS be weighed for accuracy. 



CONSERVING 

One of the primar>^ things you as an SS3 can do 
to help conserve food is to exercise proper portion 
control when serving items. ^ 

^ When you have leftover food items, you should^ 
contact your galley supervisor or your watch captain 
for suggested methods of utilization. There are nu- 
merous recipes in the APRS which can be prepared 
from leftovers. . ' . 

SUGGESTlbNS: teftover bread can be used to 
make croutons or bread pudding., Many meat items 
can be utilized as sandwiches later. Remember, hoNv- 
ever, the proper holding times and temperatures. 



INVENTORY 

m ■ r . ir 

An inventory is an itemized listing of on-hand 
stock. When an inventory is conducted, every item 
is physcially counted, and all items are categorized. 

Inventories of subsistence items are conducted 
primarily to ensure that there is an adequate supply 
of ij^ems to meet normal requirements plus any rea- 
sonable emergencies that may arise. 

You as an SS3 may be required to assist in the in- 
ventory process. Your part will generally consist of 
helping to prepare the storerooms. In doing this, you 
should be sure like items are grouped together and 
, that all itenis are accessible for cotmting. , 

V 
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OPPARTMENT or 

TRANSPORTATJON " \;«n*r«i M«sn 

ISSUE/SALES SLIP 


TYPE OF DOCUMENTATION 
ja ISSUE OF STORES 

□ SALE OP-STORES 
O SALE OF MEALS: 

n 8REAKF\ST 
• n DINNER 
L] SUPPER 

□ OTHER (Explain) 


UMIT NAME , i 


DATE 


"i'ss6e 

/ 


OOQ^SOLOTO - ^ > . • 


RKS ' 


ACCOUNTINGT>ATA 

9 


ITEM 1 OESCHIPTIOH (or imjividuil rtctlptl tof mtlll) i •* i QUANTITY 

1..- ' ' . ' ' ■ 


UNIT 1 m"|:e"^I extension 






!' ■ i 1 




AZ 1 








GL 






y 


f ' ' y / • ^ i 




•■ T" 








1 






i 
1 


/ 


! 






■i 










1 
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POSTU) 
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SELF-QUIZ #14 ' 

1. Match the duty in Column A vsdth the individual who perfonns it in Column B. 



Prepares menus. 

Gets fruits and vegetables 
ready for preparation 

Ensures that the daily routine ^ 
is carried out in ^he galley 

Trains SS persofinel on watch 

Keeps storerooms clean and orderly 

Assigns the messmen 

Responsible for the actual operation 
of the enlisted dining facility 

2. What thrfee jobs may be held by an SS3? 



B 

Watch captain / 
Galley supervisor 

Jack-of-the-dust 

, Food service officer 
Senior subsistence specialist"^ 

s 

Master-at-arms 



A. 
B. 

C. 

3. An 



IS an 1 



temized listing by category of all stock on hand. 



4. Why must you conduct inventoHes? _ 

5. 'As an SS3, how might you aid in conducting an inventory? 



6. What is "breakout"? 



What other two words mean the same thing? A. 



7 What Coast Guard form should you use whMi ypu withdraw stores? 

What three columns of this form must you always be sj^e to fiU in accurately.-' 



A. 
B. 

C. 



8. What is one sure way of conserving subsistence items? 

9. Name two \yays you can utilize leftover subsistence items." 



A. 
B. 
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ANSWERS TO SELF QUEZ # 14 



1. Prepares menus 

Gets Emits and vegetables ready 
' for preparation 

' Ensures that the daily routine 
is carried out in the galley 

Trains SS personnel on wat^h 

Keeps storeripoms clean and 
orderly 

Assigns the niessmen 

Responsible for the actual 
operation of the enlisted 
dining facility 



- Senior subsistence specialist 

- Spud coxswain 

- Watch captain 

- Galley supervisor " 

- Jack-of-the-dust 

- Master-at-arms 



- Food service officer 

/"Pages 14^ and 14^ 



2. An SS3 may be a watch standery a spud coxawairiy or a jachofthe dust, 

(Pagel4^) 

3. An inventory is an itemized listing by category of ay|l stock on hand. (Page 14-6) 

4. Inventories are conducted in order to ensure that an adequate supply ofgooils 
is on hand to meet requirements, (Page 14-6) 

5. As an SS3, you will probably be required to prepare the items in storerooms so 
that they are categorized and easily accessible for counting. (Page 146) 

-6. ''Breakout'* refers to removing subsistence items from storage spaces *7ssue'' 
and ^'withdraw * m^an the same thing. ■ , ^ (Page 14*6) 



7. When- you withdraw stores, you should use; an Isstie/^dles Slip (€0-2581). You 
must always accurately fill in the *'Descriptiony *'Quantitt^^ " and *Vnit 
columns. ' 

(Pagel4'6) 

8. One way you can conserve subsistence items is to exercise portion control. 

» (Pagel4-6) 

9. To utilize leftover subsistence items, you can (1) make croutons from leftover 
bread or (2) make sand\yiches from leftover meat items. (Page 14-6) 
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APPENDIX A 



GLOSSARY 
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Absorptkm: 



Acidity: 



Aeration: 



Aging; 



A la long: 

A la mode: 

Albumen: 
Almond paste: 
Ambrosia': 



Antioxidant: 

♦ 

Antipasti: 

Antiseptic: 
Appetizer: 



Aspic: 



GLOSSABY 

» 

(Baking) Refers to the property of flour to absorb and hold liquid, 

(Frying) Refers to fat absorption in food products as they are fried 
in deep fat. 

Sourness or tartness in a food product; a condition indicating ex- 
cess fermentation in yeast dou^; with soda, generates carbon 
diq^de for leavening in cakes, 

^The treatment of dough or batter by charging with gas to produce 
a volume increase; to induce air so that a mass becomes lighter or 
fluffier, 

A flavor^nhancing process usually applied to beef. The meat is 
hung in a temperature-controlled room for a specific period of 
time. During this time a chemical reaction occurs in the meat; it 
becomes more tender because of the partial "digestion" of the con- 
nective tissue in^e meat. Aged flavor is noticeable after 21 days at 
chill temperatures. 

Food served with, a rich cream sauce usually containing green pep- 
pers and pimientos, and sometimes mushrooms or onions. 

In a fashion or the style of; for example, desserts served with ice 
cream or pot ro^t of beef cooked with vegetables. 

Egg white, 

A confection ingredient made of finely ground almonds and sugar, 

(Greek mythology) Descriptive term referring to any tood or drink 
exquisitely gratifying in taste or scent; the name of a favorite 
southern dessert made of oranges, bananas, pineapple, and shred- 
ded coconut, ^* ' 

A chemical solution in which fruits and vegetables are dipped to 
pre^^nt darkening, 

(Antipasto) (Italian) An appetizer, or a spicy first course consisting 
of relishes, cold sliced meats rolled with or without stuffings, fish, 
or other hors d'oeuvres eaten with a fork. 

An agent that may or may not kill microorganisms, but does inhibit 
their growth. Peroxide is an example, 

A small portion of food or drink before, or as the first course of, a 
meal. These include a wide assortment of items ranging from cock- 
tails, canapes, and hors d'oeuvres to plain fruit juices. The function 
of an appetizer is to pep up the appetite, 

(French) A molded jelly made from different preparations. The 
base is gelatin which sets ^he mixture. Various liquids may be used, 
but tomato juice is most common. Recipes may require chopped 
vegetables, fish, poultry, or meats in aspic. 
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Au gratin: ' 

Au jus: . 
Bacteria: 

Bactericide: ' 
Bake: 

Barbecue: 
Baste: 

Batter: 

Bavarian cabbage: 
Bavarian Cream: 

Beat: 

Bechainel Sauce: 
Bench tolerance: 
Bisque: 

Blanc nuuige; 
Blanch: 



(French) Food creamed or moistened with eggs, milk, or stock, cov- 
ered with bread crumbs and butter or cheese, and baked until the 
top is brown. x 

(French) With natural juice. Rib Roast au jus, for example, is beef 
served with unthickeped gravy (natural beef juice). 

Microscopic, one-ceUed organisms found in soil, water, and most 
material throu^out nature. Some are responsible' for disease and 
food spoilage; others are useful in food fermentation. 

Any substance that kills bacteria and related forms of life. 

y 

To cook by dry heat in an oven either covered pr uncovered. Usu- 
ally called roasting when referring to meats. 

To roast slowly, basting with a highly seasoned sauce. 

To moisten foods while they are cooking, especially used while 
roasting meat. You may baste with melted fat, meat cuppings, 
stock, water and fat combined, or water alone. 

A homogeneous mixture of ingredients with liquid to make a mass 
that is semi-liquid. 

(German) Sautted cabbage with onions and vinegar. 

(German) A variation of soft custard into which gelatin and 
whipped cream and sometimes egg whites and flavoring are folded. 

To blend and introduce air by using a rapid over-and-over or rotary 
motion. ^ 

(French) A seasoned cream skuce with meat stock; egg yolks may 
be added for color and different consistency. Used for vegetables, 
meat, fish, and poultry. 

(Baking term) The property of dough to ferment at a rate sloW 
enough to prevent overfermentation while dough is being made up 
into units on the bench. 

(French) A thick soup, usually made with a white sauce base aij^d 
containing fish, shellnsh, chicken, or cooked meat. Ingredients y 
purefed. Also, a rich frozen dessert, often containing powdered jlluts 
or macaroons. r 



(French) Literally, "white food.** A pudding thickene 
starch only. 



ith com- 



1. To partially cook in hot, deep fat for a short tipafe imtil clear but 
not brown. Used for potatoes. 2. To rihse^'tvith boiling water, 
drain, and rinse with^cold water. Used for rice, macaroni, and other 
pastas to prevent sticking. 3. A method used to remove skins from 
almonds. 
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Bleeding: 

Blend: 
Bofl: * 

Bouillon: 

Bowl Knifei 
Braise: 



Bran: 
Bread: 



N 



Broil: 
Brown: 

Brunswick Stew: 

Butterfly: 

Butteilioms: 
Butter sponge: 

Butterscotch: 
Cacciatiore: 

Camembert: 



Dough that has been cut and left unsealed at the cut, thus permit- 
ting the escape of leavening gas. Also applies to icing that bleeds. 

To thoroughly mix two or more ingredieqts. 

To cook in a liquid which bubbles actively during the time of cook- 
ing. The boiling temperature at sea level is 212* F. 

(French) A clear soup made from beef or chicken stock. May be 
used as a soup or gravy base. Obtainable in cubes or powder for 
reconstituting. 

A spatula or flexible dull-edge knife used to scrape batter or dough 
from bowl sides. 

To brown meat or vegetable in a small amoimt of fat, then to cook 
slowly, covered, at sinmiering temperatures (185' to 210** F) in a 
small amount of liquid The liquid may be juices from meat or 
added water, milk, or meat stock. 

Skin or outer covering of the wheat kernel. 

To cover with ,crumbs or other suitable dry coating ingredient; or 
to dredge in a mixture of flour, seasonings, and/or condiments, dip 
in a mixture of milk and sUghtiy beaten eggs and then dredge in 
bread crumbs. 

To cook under or over direct heat; to grill. No Uquid is added. 
Oven-to cook in an oven, uncovered.. Griddle-to cook uncovered 
on a hot griddle riemoving grease as it accumulates. , 

To seal juices inside a piece of food by searing its surfaces on a hot 
griddle or pan. 

A main dish composed of a combination of poultry, m€ats, and 
vegetables. ' 

A method of cutting double chops (usually pork) from bonel^ loin 
strips. The double chops are joined by a thin layer of meat. 

Basic sweet dough cut and shaped like horns. 

Cake made from sponge cake batter to which shortening has been 
added. 

A flavor produced by the use of butter and brown sugar. 

' (Italian) Refers to a chicken cooked "hunter* style. Browned 
chicken is braised in a sauce made with tomatoes, other vegetables, 
stock, and herbs. 

Soft, full-flavored cheese. 
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Canapfe 

Candy: 
Capon: 

Caramelize: 

Caramelized sugar: 

Carbohydrates: 

Carbon dioxide: 

Cardamon: 
Carriers: 



Chiffon cake: 
Chiffon pie: 

Chiffonade: 

(Chiffonnade) 

Chiffonade dressing: 
Chili: 

Chile con carne: 

Chop: 
Chop'Suey; 

Coagulatet 
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(French) An appetizer eaten with the fingers, served either hot or 
cold Small pieces of bread, toast, or crackers topped with a tasty 
spread. 

To cook in sugar or sirup. 

A young male bird which has been castrated at an early age (to im- 
prove the flavoi-) and fattened. 

To heat sugar or food containing sugar until sugar melts and a 
brown color and characteristic flavor develop. 

Dry sugar heated with constant stirring until melted and dark in 
color, used for flavoring and coloring. 

Sugais and stardies derived diiefiy fnnn friiits and vegetate sources 
which contain set amounts of caiixKi, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

' A colorless, tasteless, edible gas obtained during fermentation or 
from a combination of soda and acid. ' 

Seed of an East Indian spice plant used for flavoring. 

Perk)ns who harbor and disseminate germs without having 
symptoms of a disease. The individual has either had.the disease at 
one time and continues to excrete the organism, or has never mani- 
fested symptoms because of good resistance to the disease. 

A sponge cake containing liquid shortening > V 

A pie shell filled with a rich custard-type filling into which 
whipped egg whites and/or cream have been folded. ^ 

(French) A method of cutting foods into fine strips to be used as 
garnishes. (See also jtdienne). 

* <^ 

A salad dressing containing strips of hard cooked eggs and beets. 

(Spanish) A pepper or its fruit. Dried chili peppers are ground into 
chili powder. 

(Mexican) A dish consisting of ground beef and beans seasoned 
with chili powder. 

7 

To oGt food into irregular small pieces with a knife or chopper. 

A thick stew originating in American-Chinese restaurants, com- 
posed of thin slices of pork and various vegetables, among which is 
a generous amount of bean sprouts, celery, and onions. 

To curdle, ctot, congeal, or solidify. * 
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Choux paste: 

Chutney: 
Coat: 

Compounds: 
Condinii^ts: 

Congealing point: 
Consommfe 

Cooking losses: 

Corn: 

Creaming: 

Cream puffs: 

Creole: 

Crescent rolk: 

Cripple: 

Croquette: 

Croutons: 



CruUen: J 
Crusting: 

Cube: 



A pastry dough interiayered with butter or shortening to attain 
flaldness; leavened during baking by the internally generated 
steam; used to make eclairs and cream puffs; also called puff paste. 

A pickle relish originatiDg in India. Many lands and amounts of dif-^ 
ferent ingredients are used. 

To cover entire siuf ace of food with a given mixture. 

(Baking term) Certain mixtures of fats and oils. 

Substance^ which ip themselves furnish little nourishment but have 
stimulating flavor. 

Temperature at which a liquid changes to a plastic or solid. 

(French) A clear soup made from two or more kinds of concen- 
trated meat stock. 

Weight loss, loss of nutrients, and possibly a lowered palatability 
resnlting'fropi cooking foods. 

A method of preserving and seasoning with salt brine arid other 
preservatives. 

The process of mixing and aerating shortening and another solid, 
such as sugar or flour; to thoroughly blend, 

Balced puffs of cream piiff dough which are hollow; usually filled 
with whipped cream or cooked custard. 

A sauce cooked and used over poultry; served with rice or a casse- 
role dish of poultry or seafood; rice cooked in such a sauce. 

Hard-crusted rolls shaped into crescents, often with seeds on top. 

A misshapen, burnt, or otherwise undesirable baked item. 

(French) A product made by incorporating a minced vegetable, 
fish, poultry, or meat into shaped balls or cones which are rolled in 
crumbs and fried. 



0 

(French) Bread cut into small, cubed pieces and either fried or 
browned in the oven, depending upon the intended use. They are 
fried for use as a garnish or baked when used as an accompaniment 
for soup. 

Long, twisted, ba|dng powder doughnuts. 

Formation of dry crust on surface of doughs due to evaporation of 
water from the surface. 



To cut any food into squarj 




pieces. 



in 



Curdle: 
Currant: 

Curry: 

Cut in: 

Danish pa^ry : 

Dash: 

Demitasse: 

Dice: 

Disinfectant: 

Dissolve: 
Divider: 

Docic: 

Dough: 
Drawn butter: 



Dredge: 
Dress: 

Drippings: 
Dry yeait: 



To change into curd; to coagulate or thicken. 

The acid berry of several species of shrubs of the gooseberry fam- 
ily; used primarily for jelly and jam. 

A powder made from many spices and used as a seasoning for In- 
dian and Oriental dishes (shrimp or chicken curry). 

Baking term which means to combine solid shortening and flour 
with a pastry blender or knife. 

A flaky yeast dough having butter or shortening rolled into it. 
A scant 1/8 teaspoon. 

A half cup. In this country, the term is applied to after-dinner cof- 
fee, which is usually served in half-size cups. Demitasse coffee is 
usually made stronger than that.served with a meal. 

To cut into cubes of approximately W inch. ' 

A chemical agent which destroys bacteria and other h^nful orgkn- 
isms. 

To mix a solid dry substance with a liquid until solid is in solution. 

(Baking term) A machine. used to cut dough into a desired size or 
weight. 

To piinch a number of vertical impressions in a dough with a 
smooth round stick about the size of a pencil to allow for expansion 
and permit gas to escape during baking. 

The thickened uncooked mass of combined ingredients for bread, 
rolls, and cookies, but usually applied to bread. 

When salted butter is melted, the salt separates from the oil and 
settles. The oijy portion is poured, or "drawn'' off, hence, the 
name. Drawn butter may be used unthickened, seasoned with a llt- 
de lemon or a dash of Worchestershire sauce and a bit of chopped 
parsley, chives, or mint. Drawn butter sauce is a thickened sauce 
made from drawn butter and used with fish, shellfish, and green 
vegetables. 

To coat fodtfitems with flour, sugar, or meal. 

As applied to food: to prepare for cooking or for the table, as to 
dress a chicken. 

Fat and juices dripped from roasted meat. 
A dehydrated form of yeast. 
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Duchess: 
(DucheSse) 



Dusting: 



Emulsification: 
Enchiladas: 
Ennched bread: 

\ 

Entrfee: 

Enzyme: 

Ex^ct: ' 
Femnentationz 

Filet: 

Filet Chateaubriand: 
Filet Mignon: 
Finger rolb: 

FLOUR: 

• Bleached flour: 

'■V 

• Bolting: 

• Clear Flour: 



A name given to various mixtures to which beaten whole eggs for 
whites only in some dessert items) are. added. The mixture is 
shaped into balls and baked. A method used most often with 
mashed potatoes. 

A li^t fihn of flour or starch which is placed on pans or work- 
bench to prevent dou^ from sticking. 

(French) A small filled pastry made from cream puff batter (or 
choux paste). The filling varies, but usually is vanilla cream filling 
) or whipped cream injected from a special tube filler. The baKed, 
filled sheU is dusted with confectioners* sugar or covered with a 
thin layer of chocolate. 

The process of blending together fat and water solutions to pro- 
duce a stable mixture which will not separate on standing. 

(Mexican) A dish popular in many parts of the United States con- 
sisting of tortillas topped \)pth a meat sauce and cheese. 

Bread made from enriched flour and containing Federally pre- 
scribed amounts of thiamin, riboflavin, iron, and niacin. 

(French) An intermediary course of a meal, which in the United 

States is the "main" course. 

ft 

A substance produced by living organisms which has the power to 
bring about changes in organic materials. 

Essence of fruits or spices used for flavoring. 

The chemical change of an organic compound due to action of liv- 
ing organisms (yeast or bacteria), usually producing a leavening 

(French) Designates a French method of dressing fish, poultry, or 
meat to exclude bones and include whole muscle strips. The En- 
glish term is "Fillet." 

Extra thick filet mignon, Russian style, bak^d-intheovef 
May be tenderloin of beef, mutton, veal, or pork. 
A bun about 5 inches long and 1 inch wide. 



Flour that has been treated by a chemical to remove its natural 
color and make it white. 

Sifting of ground grain to remove the bran and coarse particles. 

Lower grade and higher ash content flour remaining after the pfat- 
ent flour has been separated. . 
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Patent flour: 

• Straight flour: 

• Strong flour: 

• Water absorption: 

Fluff: 
.y Foam: 

Fold ih: 

Fondue: 



Food-borne 
infection: 



Food intoxication: 



Foo f oung: 

Formula: 
^Franconia: 
Freeze drying: 

\ 

French bread: 
Frenching: 



ilie JFIour made from the choice, inner portion'of the wheat grain. 

Flo\ir containing all the wheat grain except the bran/ termed 100 
per cent^' 

One which is suitable for the production of bread of good volume 
and quality because of its gas retaining qualities. 

The ability of flour to absorb water. Factors which affect this abil- 
ity are: age of the flour, moisture content, wheat from which itjis 
niilled, storage conditions, and milling process. 

A mass of beaten egg white, air, and crushed fruit. 

Mass of beaten egg and sugar, as in spongecake before the flour is 
added. „ i 

To combine ingredients very gently with an up-and-over motion, 
lifting one ingredient up through the others. 

A dish made of melted cheese, butter, eggs, milk, and bread 
crumbs. The dish has many variations. » 

A food-borne illness which may be caused by bacteria, parasites, or 
. viruses; is contracted by ingesting foods which contain the disease- 
causing organism(s); the organism itself causes the illness. 

A bacteriaUy-caused food-borne illness; is contracted by ingesting 
foods which contain toxins (poisons) which have been produced by 
the bacteria; it is the toxins which cause the illness, rather than the 
bacteria themselves. 

(Chinese) A dish made with scrambled eggs or omelet with cut 
Chinese vegetables, onions, and meat. Usually, the dish is served 
jyith a sauce.' 

In baking, a recipe giving ingredients, amounts to be used, and the 
method of preparing the finished product. 

(German) An ancient German tisrritoiy. In culinary sense, means 
"browned", as whole potatoes brownea with roast. 

Drying method where the product is first frozen and then placed in 
a vacuum chamber {freeze dehydration). Aided by small controlled 
inputs of thermal or microwave energy, the moisture in the product 
passes direcdy from the ice-crystalline state to moistwe vapor and 
is evacuated. 

/ 

An unsweetened crusty bread, baked in a narrow loaf, and contain- 
ing litde or no shortening. 

A method of preparing boneless veal or pork chops by flattening 
with cleaver. 
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Frizzle: 

I 

Fry: 

Fumigant:' 
Camtsht 

Celadntze! 
CUcet 

Glucose! 

Gluten: , 

Coulashr 

GraliAin Flour: 
Graining: 

Crate! f 
Creasei 
Crilii 





To cook^^y^raising; »isuafly applied td poultry or veal cut Into 
pieces. 

Originally a small portion^ of "fruit dipped in batter and fried. The 
term now includes plain fried baUs of batter or balls containing- 
chopped meat, poultiy, fruit, or vegetables. 

To cook in a small amount of fat until food is crisp and curled at 
the edges; a meat cHmped. frizzed, or curled at the edges, a? Friz- 
, zled Dried Beef and Scrambled Eggs. 

To cook in hot fat. When a small amount of fat is used, the proceM 
is known'as pan frying 5r sautbing; when food is partlaUy covered 
by the fat. the process is called shallow frying; when food is com- 
pletely covered by y°" ^^P"^** ^"^"S- 

A gaseous or coOoidal substance used to destroy insects or pests. 

to decorate a dish with colorful, aavory food items, such as sprigs 
\ of parsley placed around, fish or potatoes or a colorful bit of fruit' 
added to a dessert. 

The swelling of , starch particles In hot water. 

A 'thin sugar sirup coating (or a thickened sugar mixture) used for 
(*oating pastries, cakes, and meats. 

\ slihplo sugar made by action of acid on starch. It iS made chiepy 
fJwn coriwtarch and is usxially referred to as com sirup. 

/a gray sticky, nutritious substance found in wheat flour; gives 
dough its tough, elastic quaUty (this characteristic s evid<5nt when 
the Hour is mixed with a liquid). ^ 

(Hungariaij)' A national stew of Hungary, variously made In the 
United States of pither beef. veal, or frankfurters with onions and 
potatoes. A covering sauce has tomato paste and paprika as in- 
gredients. It may bo served with sour cream. 

j ■ ' 

Finely grouiid whole wheat flour. . ^ 



Refers to th'e formation of crystals in a cooled sugar solution after it 
has b<'en boUed. If cooling is slow, large crystals wiU f^rm Rapid 
cooling produces snuffl' crystals- Small, fine crystalization. desired 
in making fondant, is^accomplished by rapid mixing during cooUng. 

' To pulverize food items by robbing on the rough surface of a grat- 
er. . • , 

To rub utensU with grease (butter or other fat) preparatory to put- 
ting a food material in it to be cooked. 

To cook, uncovered on a griddle, removing, grease as it accumu- 
lates. No liquid is added. 
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Gumbo: 
Hard Sauce: 

Hash: 

Heartib: * 
Hermits: - ^ 
HoUandaise: 

Hbr a*oeuvres: 

Hot cross buns: 
Humidity: • 

Hush puppies: • 

Hydrogenated oil: 

Insecticide: 
Invert sugar: ^ 

Italienne: 
Jambalaya: 
Jardiniere: 




A Creole^ dish, resembling soup, which is thickened^with okra, its 
characteristic ingredient. 

" A d^ert sauce made of butter and confectioners' sugar thoroughly 
creamed. The mixture is thinned or tempered with either boiling 
water or spirits. 

A dish madb of capped or minced meat and/ or vegetable mixture 
in brown stock. 

The heated baking surface of tbe floor of an oven, 
terry 

A rich short-flake cookie. . - ^ s 

A hot sauce made with egg yolks and butter and served with veg- 
etables. - ^ 

(French) Light snack-type fopd eaten hot or cold at the beginning 
of a meal. TTiese foods correspond to tlie Itahap antipasto and die 
Scandanavian smorgasbord. 

i A sweet, spicy, fruity bun with a cross cut on the top which is usu- 
ally filled with a plain frosting, ^ ^ 

Usually expressed as relative humidity. The capacity of air to tetain 
Inoisture varies with its temperature. Thus, relative humidity is the 
present moisture content relateii to total moisture capacity for the 
present temperature and stated as a percent. ^ ^ 

' A bread served mostly in the South with fish and is made by deep 
frying combread Hs^tter seasoned with onions. 

' A.natural oil that has been treated with hydrogen to convert it to a 
hardened form. ' ' 

Any chemical substance used for the destnictibn of insects. 

A mixture of dextrose and levulose made iyy inverting sucrose with 
acid orenzymes. 

(French) Refers to Italian style of cooking. ^ 

A Creole rice-tomato dish wi Ji either fish, shellfish, or meat. 

" ^ ' * * ... * 

^ (French) A meat dish or a garnish, **garden" style, made of several 
kinds of vegetables. 

■n 

A rolled ring of basic sweet dough containing jelly. 

(French) A way of cutting vegetables, meat, or poultry into fine 
strips or shreds. 
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Kebab: - 

Knead: 

Kolaches: 

Lactic acid: 

Lactose: 
Lady fingers: 

Larding: 

Lasagna: 

f \ 

Leavening: 

LevuJose: 
Lyonnaise: 

Macaroon: 

Macedoine: 

Madrilene: 

Magenta: 

Makeup: 

Malt extract: 



(Turkey) A combination of cubes of meat, usually lamb and dbunks 
of vegetables or fruit, placed alternately on a skewer and broiled. 

To alternately press and turn and f olc^ dou^ widi the hands for the 
purpose of expelling gas and redistributing the yeast. 

(Czechoslovakia or Bohemia) A bun made from a, soft dough top- 
ped with fruit, nuts, fruit-nut, or seed fillings. 

An organic iicid sometimes known as the acid of milk because it is 
produced when milk sours. Souring is caused by bacteria. 

The si^ar of milk. * . ■ 

A Qookie made with a sponge cake batter and baked in special 
pans. " . . 

To cover uncooked lean meat or fish with strips of fat, or to insert 
strips of fa^ on a skewer. ^ 

(Italian) A baked Italian dish with broad noodles, or lasagna maca- 
roni, which has been cooked, drained, and combined in alternate 
layers '^with Italian meat sauce and two or three types of cheese 
(cottage, Ricotta, Parmesan, or Mozzarella). 

Raising or lightening by air, steam, or gas (carbon dioxide). Usually, 
the^gent for generating gas in a dou^ or batter is yeast or baking 
powder. \ - ^ 

^ . ■ r - 'I 

A simple sugar found injioney, fruits,^ and invert sugar. 

' (French) A seasoning with onions and parsley originating in Lyons, 
France. Saute^d potatoes, %reen beans, and other vegetables are 

seasoned this way. ^ 

« ^ 

A rich, chewy cookie made with almond paste and shredded coco- 
nut. . 

(French) A name derived from the country of Macedonia; refers to 
a mixture gf fruits or vegetables used for garnish or as a cocktail. 

(Frepch) A name of a clear soup; other dishes flavored with tomato 
juice. 

f. 

(Italian) A purplish shade of red. prpduced by the use of tomato 
juice as, for example, in soup. 

Manual or mechanical manipulation of dough to provide a desired 
size and shape. 

A sirupy liquid obtained from malt mash; a product obtained as a 
result of converting the starch to sugar. 
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Marble cake: 

r 

Marbling: 

Marinate: 

Marmalade: 
Marzipan: 
Masking: 
Meat substitute: 

Melba: 

Melting-point: ^ 

Meringue: 

Milanaise: 



Mince: 
Minestrone: 
Mixing: 
Mocha: 



Mold: 



A cake of two or three colored batters swirled together so that the 
finished product retains the separate colors. * , \ ' ^ 

l^e intermingling of fat with lean in meat muscles. Jhe presence 
or absence of marbling can be seen on t)ie surface of meat that has 
been cut across the gram. The presence of marbling indicates C|ual* 
ity and palatability of ipeat. ^ ^ 

To cover* food with a ftiarinade (a preparation containing spices, 
vegetables, herbs, and a liquid, usually acid) and let stand for a pe- 
riod of time to enhance its flavor and improve its tenderness. 

A thick, pulpy jam or preserve made with crushed fruits. Marma- 
lades made of citrus Fruits contain bits of the peel, 

A confection of almonds reduced to a paste with sugar ahd used for 
modeling, masking, and torte. 

To cover completely with a sauce, jelly aspic, mayonna^e, cream, * 
icing, or frosting. 

r 

Any f9od which may be used as an entrfee that docs npt contain 
beef, veal, pork, or lamb. Th^' substitutes are protein-rich dishes 
suc)i as eggs, fish, dried beans^and cheese. 

A cornstarch dessert sauce most frequently used with peaches; a 
very thuh toasted bread is called melba toast 

The temperature at which a solid becomes a liquid. 

A white frothy mass of beaten egg whites and sugar. 

(French) Foods prepared a la Milanaise contain eggs, parmesan 
cheese, and breadcrumbs. Rice and macaroni products prepared a^ 
la Milanaise ma^y be formed into different^ shapes, dipped into egg 
batter, rolled in bread crumbs, fried; or panned and baked. 

To cut or chop into very small pieces (finer than chopped). 

(Italian) Thickened vegetable soup containing lentils or beans. 

To unite two or more ingredients. 

A variety of flavorable coffee from Mocha (Arabia)^ today it refera 
to any coffee, especially that containing chocolate, including the] 
instant form. A ridi butter cream icing containing cocoa and coffee 
essence. , 

Microscopic, multi-cellular, threadlike fungi growing on moist siu-- 
faces or organic material. 



Momay: 



A cheese sauce used principally with baked fish. 



Mousse: 

Mulligatawny: 
Napoleon: 

Newburg: 

0 

Nonnandie: 

Nutrient: 
O'Brien:/ 
Old dough: 



Omelet: 

(Omellette) 

Pan Bh>U: 



Parasites: 

Parboil: 
Pare: " 
Parfait: 



Parkerhouse rolls: 



Parmesan: 



Pasta: 

(Pa^e) 



(French) The word means, "froth." Mousse is a cold entrfee (meat, 
poultry, or seafood mousse) or a frozen dessert. The basic in* 
gredients are beaten eggs, whipped cream, and gelatin. 

(East Indian) A soup with a chicken stock base highly seasoned, 
chiefly by curry powder. 

• A pastry made from choux (or puff) paste rolled very thin, baked,' 
cooled, and layered with tresdxi filling. Ustially topped with icing or 
confectioners' sugar. 

A dish made with a cream sauce cpntaining egg yolks and, some- 
times^ wine. Customarily used with seafood. 

(French) A province of France famous for its cuisine. Dishes pre- 
^ pared ''a la normande or normandie" contain generous amounts of 
butter and/ or cream. ' 

■/ 

A substance in food which the human is known to require tp sup- 
port life and health. 

A style of preparing saut&ed vegetables with diced green peppers 
and pimientos. (Com O'Brien and O'Brien Potatoes are examples.) 

Yiast'^dQU^ that is fermented for too long a time. It produces a 
baked loaf that has a dark crumb color^ sour flavor, low volume, 
coarse grain, and tough texture/ 

Eggs cooked with yolks and whites ^eaten together or separately 
and blended, depending upon the type of omelet. 

To cbok uncovered in a" hot frying pan, pouring x)f f fat as it accu- 
mulates. 

, Organisms which live in or on a living host which they usually do 
not destroy. ' 

To boil in water until partially cooked. 

, To cut away outer covering. 

(French) Refers to cookery perfection but is most often associated 
with variously prepared desserts. The basic foimdation is a sugar 
sirup enriched with eggs and/or cream and stabilized with gelatin. 
Fruits, liqueurs, , or jpther flavorings are used with the soft murture 
or with ice cream parfaits. 

Folded buns of fairly rich dough. ' ' 

(Italian) A very hard cheese originating in the Parma region of 
Italy. 

(Italian) A term referring to macaroni products, including spa* 
ghetti, noodles, and other pastes made from hard wheat (durum or 
semolina). , , 
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Peel: 

Pepper ^ot: 
Petits Fours: ^ 
Pickle: 

Pilaf: 

{Pilau) 

Piquant: 

Poach: 

Polonaise: 

Porcupines: 

POULTRY TERMS: 

• Dressed: 

• Dra^vn: 

• Eviscerated: 

• First joint: 

• . Giblets: 

• Oyster muscle: 

• Ready-to-cook: 

• Second joint: 

Proof box: 

Proofing period: 
Provoloni: 

ERIC 



To remove sldn, u$ing a knife or peeling machine. 

A highly seasoned soup or stew. ' 

Small decorated squares of cake. 

A method of preserving food by a salt and water (or vinegar) solu- 
tion. 

ri 

An oriental or Turkish dish made of rice. The cooking liquid used is 
beef or chicken stock, mildly flavored with onions. 

(French) A tart, pleasandy sharp flavor. A piquant sauce or dress- 
ing contains l6mon juice or vinegar. 

Method of cooking food in a hot liquid which is kept just Below the^ 
boiling point. 

(French) A garnish used on such vegetables as cauliflower, aspara- 
gus, or other dishes consisting of chopped egg and^ parsley. Bread 
crumbs mjay also be added. 

A me^t dish prepared with ground beef and rice, formed into balls, 
and baked. 



Feathers removed,. 
Feathers and imtestines removed. 
Dressed, drawn, and cut-up ready to cook. 
Wing joint next to carcass. * 

Heart, gizzard, and Uver of poultry cooked and chopped for use in 
gravy. The neck and wingtips may be also used as'giblets. 

Tender, oval dark meat which is found in recess on either side of 
back, above the wings. , 

' ■ » 

See eviscerated. 

/ ' ^ 

The portion of ^e wing between the first joint and the wingtip. 
Also the thigh portion of the leg. ^ 

A tighdy closed box or cabinet equipped with shelves to pe'rmit the 
introduction of heat and humidity. Used for fermenting dough- 

Ik 

The time during which dough rises between molding and baking. • 
(Italian) A cured hard cheese which has a smpky flavor. 
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Puff pasfe: 
Purfee: 

Quick breads: 

Rabbit: 

{Rarehit) 
Ragout: 

Ravioli: 
Reconstitute: 

Rehydrate: 

R<^lish:^ 

Render: 

Roast: 
Rocks: 
Rope: 

Rounding: 
Roux; 

Royal icing: 

Safe holding 
temperatures: 

Salisbury steak: 



See Choux paste. 

To press fruit, vegetables,' or other solid foods through.a sieve, food 
milt or blender; also a soup made with pur&ed foods combined 
with white sauce, cream, ot stock. 

Bread^roducts baked from a lean chemically leavened batter. 
- A melted cheese dish. 
(French) Stew. 

(Italian) An appetizer or main dish made from meat or cheese-filled 
noodle squares poached in a liquid and served with a tomato sauce. ^ 

The process of restoring a food bi its natural structure or texture as 
in replacing water in a dehydrated food. Also to reheat frozen pre- 
pared foods. 

To soak, cook, or use other procedures with ciehydrated foods to re- 
store water lost during drying. 

A side dish. usually 'contrasting in flavpr, color, shape, and/ or tex- 
ture to the main course. 

To melt fat trimmed from meats by heating slowly at low tempera- 
ture. 

To cook dry heat; usually uncovered, in an oven. 

Small, rough-surfaced, fruited codkies made from a stiff batter. 

Slimy strands in food substances (milk, flour, bread) caused by con- 
tanunation from bacteria or fungi; usually the resiilt of poor sanita- 
tion practices. ^ 

(Rounding-up) Shaping of dough pieces into a ball to seal surfaces ^ 
and prevent bleeding (escape) of gas. 

Mixture of flour and melted fat which is used to thicken sauces, 
stews, and soups.% 

Frosting of sugar and egg whites. Usually used for decorative work 
on pastries and cakes. 

A range of cold and hot temperatures considered safe for holding 
potentially hazardous foods including refrigeration temperatures, 
40"* F. or below, and heating temperatures, 150"* F. or above. 

A, ground meat disb cooked with onions and made to resemble 
steak in shape. Sometimes referred to as Hamburg Steak. 
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SaUy Lunn: 

Sanitize: 

Saturation: 
Sauerbraten: 

Sautfe: 

Scald: 
Scaling: 

Scallop: . 

iScone: 

Score: 

Scotch Broth: 
Scotch Woodcock: 
Sear: 

) 

Shred: 
Sifting: 

Simmer: 
Single service: - 
Skewer: 



A bread used principally in the southern United States and named 
for the woman who is said to have first; made it. It may be made 
either as a Quick bread or raised with yeast r baked either in muffin 
tins or in a flat pan and cut into squares. 

Effective' bactericidal treatment of clean surfaces of equipment 
and utensils by an established process. 

Absorpfion to the limit of capacity. ^ 

(German) A beef pot roast cooked in a sour sauce variously pre- 
pared with spices and vinegar and sometimes served with sour 
cream. ^ . / 

To pan fry lighdy and quickly in very little hot fat, turning fre- 
quendy. 

To heat a liquid to just below the boiling point. 

(Baking tenn) Apportioning batter or dough according to unit of 
weight. 

To bake food, usually cut in smaQ pieces with a sauce or other liq- 
uid. Topping of crumbs or shredded cheese frequendy used. 

«< « 

A shortcake, containing raisins, which has an e^-milk wash and 
cinnamon topping to give a colorful rich crust. 

To cut shaQow slits or gashes in surface of food with knife, fork, or 
other implement. 

A soup made with lanib stock, barley, and vegetables. 

An egg dish baked with cheese sauce and a bread crumb topping. 

To brown the siuface of meat by a short application o£ intense 
heat. 

To cut or tear into thin strips^ or pieces using a knife or shredder. 

, Passing through fine sieve for effective blending, to remove foreign 
or oversiz^ particles, and to aerat^. 

To cook in liquid at a temperature just below the boiling point 
(190** F. -210* F.); bubbles will form slowly and break below die 
surface. 

Refers to disposable articles used for food preparation, eating, pr 
drinking utensils constructed wholly or in part from paper or s) 
thetic materials and intended for one-time use. ^ 

A wood or metal pin used to hold meat or other foo^TiiTsnape 
while cooking. 
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Sidm: 

Slack dou^: 
Smorgasbord: 

SmothelT! 
Snaps: 

Snicker-doodle: 
Solidifying point: 
Soufflfer 

Spray drying: 

Starch water: 

Steam: 
Steep: 

Sterilize: 

Stew: 
Stir: 

Stroganoff: 

Succotash: 

Sugar: 



To remove floating matter from the surface of a liquid with a 
spoon, l^e, or skimmer. 

Dough lhat is soft and extensible but which has lost its resinency. 

(Swedish) A Scandanavian luncheon or supper served buffet style 
at which many different dishes are served^ including hot and cold 
hors d'oeuvres, pickled vegetables and fish, assorted cheeses, jellied 
salads, fish, and meats. 

To cook in a closed container or in a close mass as smothered 
onions. ■ ' ' , 

Small cookies that run flat during baking and become crisp on cool- 
ing. 

A coffee cake with a crumb topping. 

Temperature at which a fluid changes to a solid. 

(French) A delicate, spongy hot dish made principally of stiffly 
whipped egg whites. Cheese is commonly used, but other soufflfes 
include fishTnieat, poultry, and vegetable. Also prepared as a des- 
sert. 

A method of dehydrating liquids by spraying them into a drying 
chamber into which very hot, dry air is circulated. The rapid evap- 
oration causes a minimum of flavor change in the food. 

A mixtibfe of cornstarch and water made by bpiling 1 ouart of 
water (iontaining 1 or 2 tbsp. of cornstarch. This mixture brushed 
on bread dough gives a shine to the crust after baking. 

To cook in steam with or without px'essure. 

To let stand in hot liquid (below boiling temperature) to extract 
flavor, color, or other qualities from a specificiood. 

To destroy microorganisms by heat, ultraviolet light, irradiation, 
A chemicals, or antibiotics. 

To simmer in enough liquid to cover solid foods. 

To blend two or more ingredients with a circular motion. 

A la Stroganoff is a method of preparing beef with sour cream. 

A combination dish consisting of whole-grain com and lima beans. 

" Cane or beet (sucrose) - most common, usuaDy granulated, sweet- 
ening agent. . . jji 
Com (dextrose) - a form of sugar made from cornstarch and readily 

fermentable. 

Maltose - a form of sugto obtained by germinating cereal grain. 
Usually supplied as a sirtip. 

In recipes, refers to granulated unless otherwise specified. 
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Siildyald: 

Taco: 

Tamale: 

Tartar sauce: 

Tarts: 
Temper: 

Tetrazinni: 

Texture: 

Thaw: 

Torte: 

Tortilla: 

To8S: 
Toxin: 
Trichinosis: 
Truss: 

Vacuum drying: 

ERIC 



(Japanese) A popular Japanese dish consisting of thin slices of meat 
fried with onions and other vegetables, including bean sprouts and 
. served with soya sauce containing seasoning, herbs, and spices. 

(Mexican) An open*face sandwich made of fried tortillas shaped 
like a shell and filled with a hot meat*vegetable mixture. 

(Mexican) A steamed dish made of commeal with ground beef or 
chicken rolled in the center, usually highly seasoned. 

A rich sauce made with salad dressing, onions, parsley, pickle rel- 
ish, and sometimes olives and cuctunbers, served with seafood. , 

Small pastries with heavy fruit or cream filling. 

To remove from freezer and place under refrigeration for a period 
of time sufficient to facilitate separation and handling of frozen 
product. Internal temperature of the food should be approximately 
\ 26* F. to 28* F. 

(Italian) A dish with chicken, green peppers, and onions mixed 
with spaghetti and served with shredded cheese. 

« \ f''^ 

The structure, fineness or coarseness,' of a baked product when a 
cut surface is examined. 

To remove from freezer and place under refrigeration; internal 
temperature should be above 30* F. 

Cake, especiidly of a rich variety; contains nuts, fruits, and usually 
very little or no flour. 

(Mexican) A bread made witlT white com flour and water. Special 
techniques are used in handling the dough to roll it thin as a pie 
crust. It is usually baked on a hot iron. 

To mix ingredients with a getide lifting; circular motion. Usually 
used for sadiad ingredients. 

A waste product given off by a microorganism causing contamina- 
tion of food and subsequent illness in human beings. 

A food-borne disease transmitted through poik containing a 
parasite. 

To bind or fasten together. Usually refers to poultry. 

V&cuum is applied to food which causes the air and moisture inside 
it to expana and create bubbles (a puffing efifect). The puffed 
product is then dried leaving a solid fragile mass. This may be 
crushed to reduce bulk. 
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Vermicelli: 
Viemia bread: 
Vinaigrette: 

Vims:. 

Wash: 

Welsh Rabbit: 
Whey: 

• Whip: 
Yeast: 

Young dough: 

Zucthini: 
Zwieback: 



(Italian) A pasta, or macaroni product, slightly yellow in color, 
shaped like spaghetti and very thin. ^ 

A hearth-type bread with heavy crisp crust, sometimes finished 
with "seed topping. 

(French) A mixture of oil and vinegar seasoned with salt, pepper, 
and herbs which is used in sauces and dressings. 

A group of sub-microscopic organisms that grow in living tissue 
and may produce disease in animals and plants. Vixiises are smaller 
than bacteria and will pass through membranes or filters. 

A liquid mixture brushed on the surface of a product cither before 
or.^er baking. It may be composed of one or niore Jngredients 
(water, milk, starch solution, thin sirup, or e^). 

-^(English) A cheese sauce served with toasted breadtw^ crackers. 

Liquid remaining after the removal of f^, casein, and other subs- 
tances from milk. 

To beat rapidly to increase volume by incorporating air; a hand or 
mechanical beater of wire construction used to whip materials such 
as cream or egg whites to a frothy consistency. 



^ microscopic plant which reproduces by budding and causes fer- 
mentation and the giving off of carbon dioxide gas; leavening 
agfent. 

Yeast dough which is under-fermented. This produces a baked 
product with a light color, tight grain, and low volume (heavy). 

(Italian) Slender green squash. 

A toast made of bre^or plain coffee cake dried in a slow oven. 
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Most Common Tools Used by Cooks 
1. Pdt3 and Pans 

a. Stock pots Large, round, high- walled pots with loop hand- 
les for lifting on and off the stove. May be (and'larget sizes 
usually ar6) equipped with a draw-off faucet and strainer. 
Well fitting covers and inside racks to hold certain foods off 
the-bottom should be available. Used for boiling and simmer^ 
ing, where a large amount of water in relation to, solids is 
used, as in making stocks, soups, arid boiling certain vegeta- 
bles. Sizes graduated from about 2*4 gal. to 40 gal. capacity. 
Sauce pots Large, round, medium de^p pots with loop 
handles for lifting on and off the stove. Used for stove top 
cooking where the ratio of solid to liquid is higher and stirring 
or whipping is necessary. Sizes graduated from about 8 1/2 
qts. to 60 qts. 

Braziers Large, round, shallow-walled pots witTi loop 
handles fpr lifting on and off the stove. Very heavy to resist 
warping under hj/FTFlfe^ when used dry as for searing meat. 
Used for searing, ^raisin^nd stewing. Sized graduated from 
15 qts. to 28 qts. 

Sauqe pans Small^^Kjhallower, lighter versiops of the^ 
sauce pot. Have a single, long handle for lifting. Same uses as 
sauce pot, but for smaller quantities of food. Sizes range from 
3 to 6 inches deep and from 1 1/2 qts. to 11 172 qts capacity. 
Shoukl have well fitting covfers available. 
Sau/c'pans Large, round, shallow, straight walled pans 
with long handle forlifting. (Largest sizes also* have one loop 
hancklJLIsed for sauteing, or cooking food in shallow fat, 
Heavy coTi^truction to withstand warping at high tempera- 
tures. Sizes ranges from kbout 2 1/2 to 4 1/2 inches deep and 
from about 10 to 20 inches inside. 

Frying pans Smaller, round, ^shallow pans with sloping 
sides, for the quick frying of food in a minimum amount of fat. 
One long handle, for lifting. Sizes range from Inside bottom 
diameter of about 5 inches to 11 inches. 
Double boilers Consist of a lower section very similar to a 
stock pot, in which water is boiled, and an uppe/ section for 
food which must be crtoked at tcmperature^Wow that of 
boiling water. The upper section is suspended in the boiling 
water by means of shoulders which rest on the rim of the 
lower section, preventing contact between the bottoms of the 
upper and lower containers. Sizes range frpm upper section 
capacities of 4 qts, to 40 qts. Covers are provided for upper 
sections. ^. . ^ 

Roasting pans Large, rectangular, medium'high walled 
pans, with or without covers. Several sizes to fit v-<tandard 
makes of large quantity range and separate roasting ovens. 
Check your ovjen size before ordering. * ^ . 

Bake pans Large, rectangular, shallow pans without cov- 
ers. Used for baking. SizesNpimilar to roasting pans. 
Sheet Pans Rqctangular/ very shallow (1 inch) pans in 
various sizes. Used for btmnR sweet goods, oven frying, and 
baking such prodiMs as^ookies and jmclba toast. 
Counter ^or service pans Shallow pans with wide rims 
designed to fit standard steam tabic openings, usually about 
12 by 20 inches. Used { 1) for baking or steaming some foods in 
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hips Loops of wire with en^s formed into a handle. Mjich 
more efficient in stirring or whipping quantities of food than 
spoons. 

Spoons All sizes. Used in same manner as at home. Slotted 
or perforated spoons used to drain liquid in serving. 
Forks Insultated handled cook*s forks used for holding 
meats while slicing, turning and handling roasts and serving. 
Many sizes and types. , 

Skimmer A slightly curved metal dis^, solid or perforated 
used to skim off items or fat rising to the surface. • 




Brushes and scrapers 



Vegetable brushes Used to scrub root vegetables in prep- 
aration for co6king or salad preparatidti. 
t^ot and pan brushes Handled brushes for removing food 
residues from and scraping pots and pans. Stiff bristles, usu- 
ally of palmetto fiber. 

Pot hook Metal hook for lifling pots and pans from boiling 
sterilizing rinse water. 

Coffee urn and gauge glass brushes A friust for keeping 
coffee urns clean and sanitary. 

Tube brushes For cleaning wash and rinse tubes of dish- 
washing machine. Original brush usually furnished with 
machine. 

Block scraper. ^'Bristles" of sirring steel with chisel points, 
set in wooden block. Used to scrape wooden butcher's block 
surfdce after cutting meat. Never use water to scrub a blockw 
Scrape well, remove scrapings, and cover with salt. 
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^. French koife Moet used of all. Wi<^, functionalty curved 
pointed blade. Used for slicing, chopping and mincing food. 
N^oet popular size, 12 incK blade! 

b. Roast beef elicer Long ( 14 inch) round nosed blade which 
will slice completely across the largest cooked roast of beef. 

c. Chefs slicer, A shorter (12 inch), pointed bMe Iqiife for 
slicing other cooked meats, jyhere point may be needed 
aroi|n^ bones. ^' - ^ 

d. .Butcher knife A slightly curved, pdinUd, heavy bladed 

knife used in sectioning raw, carcass meat. May be ustd^ 
either with a slicing motion or tp chop through small bones or 
/ cartilage. 

e. Citneter or steak khife A distinctly curved, pointed blade 
knife used in making accurate cutd. as cutting steaks from a 
loin. Gives clean, professional cut. 

f. Boning knife A short (6 inch blade), very thin, pointed 
blade knife used in separating raw meat from hope with 
minimum waste, al^o to fillet fuh. May have stifTor flexible 
blade. 

g. Fruit and salac} knife A short (6 inch)', pointedblade knife 
for pantry use in preparing salad greens, coring lettuce, par- 
ing and sectioning frufts. Various shapes for individual pre- 
ferance. 

h. Paring knife A very short (2 1/2 to 3 1/2 inch), pointed 
blade knife. XJsed for paring truit and vegetables. Point used 
for eyeing arid removing blemishes, • 

i. Spatulas Wide, flexible, blunt nosed blade knives for scrap- 
ing utensils or spreading. Sizes range from 3 1/2 inch blade 
butter spreader to 12 inches. Rated as semi-flexible tfrosting 
spreaders), regular, and highly flexible (bowl knives). 
Offset Spatula Wide, offset, chisel edged blade. Used to 
slip under and support hot cakes, fried eggs, hamburgers, etc.. 
while turning on griddle, broiler or overt she^t. 

Pie and cake knives Wide bladed. offset knives with 
blades shaped as pie or t^ke wedges/ Used to slip under 
individual pieces after cutting to remove from pan or stand 
without breaking, 
j. Cleavers An extra wide and heavy bladed. square nosed 
knife. U^ed to chop through medium bone and heavy cartil- 
age, such as the 'back bone s<iructure in cutting chopd from 
ribs. 

k. Meat saws Bow mountf»d, thin, fine toothed bla/le saws for 
sawing through heavy bone structure, such 51s shank, thjgh 
and shoulder bones in carcass moat. 

I. Dough cutters Wide rectangular hlade with top mounted 
handle. Used for cutting or dividing rollod out or batch 
doughs, lifting doughs from board and scrapmgdough board. 

m. Peeler A hand tool used to peel fruits and vegetables 

II. Pie and cake markers Circular metpl frames to place over 
pie or cake mountini^ wire qiwda hni-^ for accurate marking. 
Available in \ annus dianuMors and portion si7es A n\u*^i for 
uniformity and portion control 

0. Food tonps For handling food without touching with 
hands. Spring type metal, formed in olcn,<atod "U ' ahapo. 
with sawtooth like gripping fingers on each end. 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 



You have iust^ompleted all of the assignments for your SUBSISTENCE^ SPE- 
CIAtlST-^ TmRD CLASS course. If you have adequately answered all of the 
quiz items and ftel that you know the material contained in the Handbook, in- 
cluding aU of tile terms in the Glo^sary, you should be ready to pass your Pam- 
phlet Review/Quiz. This review quiz is constructed just like your End-of-Course 
Test (EOgO It should gtue you a goodidea of what you are expected to kxxow in 
or^^yscore hig^ an your EOCT You will NOT, however, find any of these 
review items duplicatedon your EOCT 

Also, the content H)f this Handbook and all accompanying reinforcement items 
will serve as a good guide when you prepare for your Servicewide Exams. 



13. If you must stir the contents of a steam-jack- 
eted kettle, what utensil should you use? 

V A. Wooden spoon 

B. Wire beater / x 

C. Metal paddle 

D. Plasticladle 

14. In steamtables, the correct water compart- 
ment temperature range is ' I 

A. 140^tol60^F. 

B. 16D^tol80^F. 

C. 180^to200'F: 

D. 200^ to210^F. 

15. When you descale a' dishwashing machine, 
after you add the acid, detergent, and water, you 
should operate the machine at the highest possible 
temperature for minute$. 



A 5 

B. 15 ^ 

C. 30 

D. 60 

16. According 
"quart" 

A. qt 

B. qn 

C. qu 

D. q 



o the ^lFRS, the. abbreviation for 



17. How mkny pints equal 2 1/2 q 



/ 



A. 5 

B 7 

C. 8 

D. 10 



18. If you wash to prepre/l93 portions of meat 
loaf, what fe our working factor? 




A, 
B. 
C. 
D. 



.0193 
.193 
1.93 
19.3 




Convert 4/5 to a decimal: 



A. 1.25 

B. .80 
G. .20 
D. .125 



21. Meat that has had some bones removed to de- 
crease weight and to facilitate cooking is called^ a 
. ««meat. 



A. semifabricated 

B. fabricated 

C. processed 

D. variety" 



22. To be juicy aiid ti^er, meat should be ade- 
quately 

A. inspecti 

B. g yadeg 

C. /^ocessed 
. D. marbled ^ ' . 

• • . ■ J 

On poulfay, the inspection mark is for 



A: type of poultry ^ 

B. size 

C. wholesomeness 

D. quality ; ^ 

24. After poultry has beien thawed, it may be held 

under refrigeration for a MAXIMUM of 

hours prior to cooking. 

- -A.' 6 
B. 12 

• .C. 24 • • 

D. 36 



,^ „ ■ ^ 25. A term which means the same as ''roasting" is 
ly. How many ounces equal .37 o( a pound? ^ _;\ - 



A, 1/4 

B, 1/3 

C, 1/2 

D, 3/4 



A. braising 

B'. broiling 

C broasting 

D. baking 
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PAMPHLET REVIEW QUIZ 



1. If you use a cooking utensil for tas^g food, 
what should you do to the utensil before you 
reuse it? ' , 



A. Binse it with warm water 

B. Sanitizi^ it<i 

C. Wipe it on a clean cloth 

D. Dip it in hot soapy water 



2. How often should you run salt and pepper 
shakers through the dishwashing machine? 

^ A. After each med ^ 
B. Daily . . : 

^ C Every two days 
b. Weekly ^ 

3. How oftpn should you use k stiff bristled brush 
to clean around the metal rims of mess tables? 

A. Once weekly 

B. Twice weekly 

C Once daily ^ . 

D. After each meal 

4. In the galley, what cleaning agent should you 
use to remove bumed-on grease film from stain- 
less steel surfaces? 

A. Ethyl alcohol 

B. Orthophosphoric acid 

C. Ammonia y 

D. Soda and w^er 

y 

5. Cooked protein foods must be held in a tem- 
peratvue* range of 40° F. to ^ 

A. 110°F. 

B. I20°F. 
G. 130°F. 
D. 140° F 

6. Who has the PRIMARY responsibility for 
RIDDING food-service facilities of insects and 
rodents? . / 

^. Subsistence Specialist 

B. Corpsman 

C. Mess President ^ 

D. Commanding Officer 



7. Bacteria can be HELPFUL in making . 

A. 'Beer 

B. Sauerkraut 

C. Bread 

D. Wine 

What fpod-bome illnesis may be transmitted 
throu^rll^properly refrigerated custard or sand- 
wiches? 

A. Staphylococcal food poisoning 
1^. Botulism 
V C. Sahnonellosis 
D. Strep throat 

t 

9. To be adequately prepared to administer 
emergency first aid treatment to a choking victim, 
every SS should master 1 technique. 

A, theCPR 

B, HOPE'S 

. C, the American Red Cross 
D, Heimlich s 

10. A steam-jacketed kettle operates on a MAXI- 
MUM steam pressure of psi. 

A. 32 

B. 3S 

C. 45 

D. 52 

11. If you use ammdnia to clean the surface of an 
electric griddle, why should you NOT allow >the 
solution to reach any electrical parts? 

A. Ammonia will create a bad odor 

B. Moisture may rust the wiring 

C. Moistue may cause unevep heating 
^D. Ammonia destroys insulating materials 

12. \ If you allow crusty deposits to accumulate on 
' the doors of electrical ovens, what fault, if any, 
may occur? 

* A. 'Burned food 

B. Loss of heat durihg cooking 

C. Accumulation of excessive heat during 
cooking 

D. None 
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26- If beef roast is cooked to a less-than-well- 

done state, you should allow it to "set** for 

J ^ minutes prior to slicing it. 

«j 

A. 5 

B. 10 

C. 15 

D. 20 

27. To pan fry poultry, you should preheat the fat 
to a temperature of . ^ 

A. 180' to 185'R 
' B. 260' to 265'R 
C 345' to 3S0'F. " 
D. 360* to365'F. 

28. What type knife has either a curved or 
« straight 10-inch blade? 

A. Butcher's 

B. Boning 

C. Slicing ' 

D. Carving 

29. After reconstituting dehydrated foods, they 
should NOT be allowed to remain at room tem- 
perature for MORE THAN hour(s). ^ 

A. 1 

B. 2 ^ 

C. 3 

D. 5 

30. To remov^insects from fresh vegetables, you 
should soak tliem in a solution of and water. 

A. soda 

B. salt 

C. lemon 

D. ice 



31. When pteparing dried fruits, if you add sugar 
at the begimiing of the cooking period, what fault 
will occur? 

A. Sugar will not completely dissolve 

B. ^yater will not absorb properly 

C. Fruit wiU become too sirupy 

D. Fruit color will be altered 

32. In cake batter^ what ingredient controls the 
consistenc'y of the finished cake? . 

A. Flour 

B. Sugar 

C. Liquid 

D. Eggs ^ ' 

33. The amount of batter used in a pan of a given 
diameter and depth is called '1 , 

A. kneading 

B. lejavening 

C. panning * ' 

D. scaling - 

34. When you mdce coffee, why should the 
coffee grounds NOT remain in contact with boil- 
ing water? 

A. Flavor and aroma will boU off 
^. Coffee will become permeated with 
grounds 
^ C. Coffee will be bitter 
b. Color will be too dark 

35. The object plkced in front of the officer who 
is to be served first at meal time is called the 



A. buck 

B. cover 

C. dock 

D. designator 
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1. - B (PageT-a) 

2. - D (Page 1-5) 

3. - D (Page 1-5) 

4. - A , (Page 1-6) 

5. - D (Page 1-7) 

6. - B (Page 1-8) 

7. - B (Page 1-8) 

8. - A (Page 1-10) 

9. - D (Page 1-13) 

10. - C (Page 2-10) 

11. - D (Page 2-4) 

12. - B (Page 2-3) 

13. - C (Page 2-10) 

14. - C (Page 2-12) 

15. - D (Page 2-22) 

16. - A (Page 3-5) 

17. - A (Page 3-5) 

18. - C (Page 3-5) 



19. 


- A 


(fPage 3-5) 


20. 


- B 


(Page 3-8) 


21. 


- A 


(Page 4-3) 


22. 


- D 


(Page 4-3) 


23. 


- C 


(Page 5-3) 


24. 


- C 


(Page 5-6) 


25. 


- C 


(Page 6-3) 


26. 


- D 


(Page 6-6) 


27. 


- D 


(Page 6-8) 


28. 


- A 


(Page 6-11) 


29. 


- C 


(Page 7-3) 


30. 


- B 


(Page 7-4) 


31. 


- B 


(Page 7-6) 


32. 


- C 


(Page 10-8) 


33. 


- C 


(Page 10-9) 


34- 


- A 


(Page 8-4) 


35. 


- A 


(Page 11-4) 
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